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Preface 


This book is a revised version of my PhD thesis. This project started in Exeter 
when, fresh from my Philosophy Ba (Bologna), I approached the study of 
Menandrian comedy during my postgraduate studies: there, I started to appre- 
ciate the intellectual subtlety of Menander’s technique of characterization and 
plot construction. In particular, like others before me, I was struck by what 
seemed to be similarities between the presentation of human character and 
action in Aristotle and Menander. Then, I gradually realised that the extent of 
the analogies between Aristotle and Menander was not limited to specific pas- 
sages in which Menander seems to quote or reproduce ideas similar to those 
presented by Aristotle or Theophrastus: these analogies could indeed have had 
broader implications for the reading of most of Menander’s extant comedies. 
This is why I have decided to undertake a more thoroughgoing investigation 
of the texts relevant to this comparision, so that I could locate the points of 
resemblance in the context of the philosophical work or drama in question. 
This inquiry brought out points of resemblance between Menander and Aris- 
totle that go beyond parallels between isolated passages or ideas and which 
identifies key structural themes within their works. For instance, Knemon’s 
misanthropy in Dyscolos is presented as based on a mistaken understanding 
of the value of social life and is criticised, within the play, on the basis of ideas 
comparable to those expressed by Aristotle in Politics 1. The presentation of the 
anger of Demeas and Polemon (in Samia and Perikeiromene) provides other 
clear examples of bad conduct which depend on a combination of intellectual 
mistakes and emotional lapses, and are comparable to cases of akrasia or lack 
of self-control in Nicomachean Ethics 7. 

I was aware that the question of the relationship between Peripatetic phi- 
losophy and Menander had been debated since the early 1900s. However, I also 
recognised that a monograph bringing out fully the extent of shared or analo- 
gous ideas in Aristotle and Menander’s comedies and exploring in equal depth 
both the dramatic and the philosophical texts, was still needed. That is why I 
decided to undertake this project. 

A number of studies have been produced on the influence that Peripatetic 
philosophy allegedly had on Menander’s comic production, especially in the 
1950s and 1960s after the discovery of the Bodmer Codex (T.B.L. Webster, Stud- 
ies in Menander (Manchester, 1950); A. Barigazzi, La formazione spirituale di 
Menandro (Torino, 1965); K. Gaiser, ‘Menander und der Peripatos’, AA 13 (1967), 
8-40; A. Casanova, ‘Menander and the Peripatos: New Insight into an Old Ques- 
tion’, in A. Sommerstein (ed.), Menander in Contexts (New York, 2014), 137-151). 
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Also, since the 1980s, scholars have approached the question of the relation- 
ship ofMenanderto his intellectual and cultural context in a broader way. More 
specifically, in relation to the area I explore in this book, Menander’s comedy 
has been studied with a particular attention to its social and ideological context 
(D. Konstan, Greek Comedy and Ideology (Oxford, 1995); A. Scafuro, The Foren- 
sic Stage: Settling Disputes in Graeco-Roman New Comedy (Cambridge, 1997); 
S. Lape, Reproducing Athens: Menander’s Comedy, Democratic Culture and the 
Hellenistic City (Princeton, 2004); S. Basset, ‘The Late Antique Image of Menan- 
der’, GRBS 48 (2008), 201-225 and S. Nervegna, Menander in Antiquity. The Con- 
texts of Reception (Cambridge, 2013)). There have also been studies of Menan- 
der’s presentation of gender relationships (M.M. Henry, Menander’s Courtesans 
and the Greek Comic Tradition (Frankfurt, 1985); VJ. Rosivach, When A Young 
Man Falls in Love: The Sexual Exploitation of Women in New Comedy (Routledge, 
1998) and on the implications that gender relationships have for characteriza- 
tion and plot-construction (see in particular, A. Traill, Women and the Comic 
Plot in Menander (Cambridge, 2008). Some scholars have also attempted to 
analyse Menandrian plots and characters on the basis of Aristotle’s ethical or 
aesthetic thought (L.A. Post ‘Aristotle and Menander’, TAPA 69 (1938), 1-42; 
W.W. Fortenbaugh, ‘Menander’s Perikeiromene. Misfortune, Vehemence, and 
Polemon’, Phoenix 28 (1974), 430-443; D. Munteanu, ‘Types of Anagnorisis: Aris- 
totle and Menander. A Self-Defining Comedy’, ws 115 (2002), 11-126; A. Scafuro 
‘When a gesture was misinterpreted: didonai titthion in Menander’s Samia’, in 
G.W. Bakewell and J.P. Sickinger (eds.), Gestures: Essays in Ancient History, Lit- 
erature and Philosophy presented to Alan L. Bolgehold (Oxford, 2003), 13-135; 
A.M. Belardinelli, ‘Filosofia e scienza nella commedia nuova’, Seminari romani 
di cultura greca 1 (2008), 77—106; V. Cinaglia, ‘Aristotle and Menander on How 
People Go Wrong’, CQ 62 (2012), 553-566). More broadly, recent studies of the 
ancient theory of emotions and cultural studies have shed new light on the 
psychological complexity of Menandrian comedies (in particular, D. Konstan, 
The Emotions of the Ancient Greeks (Toronto, 2006); S. Halliwell, Greek Laughter 
(Cambridge, 2008); D. Munteanu (ed.), Emotion, Genre and Gender in Classi- 
cal Antiquity (London 2011); E. Sander, Envy and Jealousy in Classical Athens 
(Oxford, 2014)). 

However, a monograph that examines, in a comprehensive and systematic 
way, the extent and the implications of the analogies between Aristotle and 
Menanderis still needed, and that is the project of this book. More precisely, my 
aim is to bring out the points of analogy or comparability between Aristotelian 
theory and Menandrian comedy in their respective presentations of human 
psychology and ethics. I believe that this comparison can help us to recognise 
the psychological depth and complexity both in Menandrian characterisation 
and Aristotelian analysis. 
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As the title of this book suggests, the idea is to stress that, for both Menander 
and Aristotle, ethics does not depend solely on goodness of character or having 
the right kind of motivations or emotions. Ethics is also a matter of reason- 
ing correctly, having good judgment and understanding things in the right way. 
This idea is a distinctive feature of ancient ethical thought:! this book aims to 
show that this is also a key dimension of Menandrian comedy and that Menan- 
der elaborates this idea according to a pattern of tought that is analogous to 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

As our understanding of Menander continues to evolve with the discov- 
ery of new fragments and the application of new interpretative approaches 
(C. Romer, ‘A New Fragment of End of Act 111, Epitrepontes 690-701 Sand- 
bach (P. Mich. 4805), ZPE 183 (2012), 33-36) and new approaches to New 
Comedy shed further light on the depth of Menander’s work (A. Petrides and 
S. Papaioannou (eds.), New Perspectives on Postclassical Comedy (Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 2010), A. Sommerstein (ed.), Menander in Contexts (New York, 2014), 
and A. Pedrides, Menander, New Comedy and the Visual (Cambridge, 2014)), this 
book offers a fresh point of access to the question of the relationship between 
Menander and Aristotle and the implications of this relationship for the history 
of Greek ideas on ethics and human psychology. 


1 See Chapter 1.1 for further discussion on this topic. 
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Introduction 


1 Setting the Scene: Aristotle and Menander 


The Preface has outlined the academic background and core project of this 
book. Here, I explain this project and its scholarly context more fully. Sev- 
eral studies have explored the influence that Peripatetic philosophy may have 
had on Menander’s comic production,! and various scholars have attempted to 
analyse Menandrian plots and characters on the basis of Aristotle’s ethical or 
aesthetic thought.? Here, I will not try to demonstrate the direct philosophical 
influence of Aristotle on Menander; my overall aim is to show that there are 
significant analogies between these two figures that reveal a shared thought- 
world and to explore the implications of these analogies on subjects ranging 
from theory of knowledge to ethics. 

It has often been noticed that certain passages of Menander’s comedies, frag- 
ments and gnomai reproduce ideas that are very similar to those presented by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, or more generally, the Peripatetic school. In par- 
ticular, it has been pointed out that Menander often makes statements about 
topics such as the role of accidental ignorance and fortune in human affairs 
that reflect Aristotle's thought.? It has also been claimed that Menander, in his 
construction of characters, virtually reproduces on stage the sketches given by 
Theophrastus in the Characters* and that he seems to hold the same view as 
Theophrastus about the education of character.5 Nevertheless, there is still not 
enough evidence on Menander’s life and work to confirm the hypothesis of 
a direct influence by Aristotle or Theophrastus on Menander. Menander was 
still very young when Aristotle died; and, even if it is possible that the mature 
Menander had some sort of interaction with the Lyceum and, particularly, with 
Theophrastus, the fragmentary nature of the work of both Theophrastus and 
Menander makes it difficult to assess the extent of their relationship. Hence, 
setting aside the question whether we can trace the direct influence of the 


1 See Tierney 1935; Webster 1950; Steinmetz 1960; Barigazzi 1965; Gaiser 1967; Guzzo 1978, see 
also Casanova 2014 for recent discussion on this point. 

2 See Post 1938; Fortenbaugh 1974; Gutzwiller 2000; Munteanu 2002; Scafuro 2003; Berardinelli 
2008; Cinaglia 2012 and 2014; Cusset 2014. 

3 See in particular Tierney 1935, Gutzwiller 2000 and Casanova 2014. 

4 See in particular Steinmetz 1960, Barigazzi 1965. 

5 Namely, that this is a process that requires both critical reflection and support from good 
friends. See on this topic: Steinmetz 1960, Barigazzi 1965; Gaiser 1967. 
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Peripatos on Menander, this book analyses the extent of the analogies between 
Aristotle’s philosophy and Menander’s comedy. 

What I aim to do here is to study Menander’s surviving plays as dramatic 
wholes (as far as our evidence allows us to do this) analysing their structure, 
the unfolding of their plots and the modes of presentation of the characters. 
Through this analysis I aim to bring out what Menander’s plays convey about 
human life and psychology in order to reconstruct, as it were, a system of 
Menander’s thought about specific topics. I think that this reconstruction offers 
us a better chance of understanding Menander’s ethical and psychological 
viewpoint than we can gain simply by bringing together the scattered or frag- 
mentary ethical reflections expressed in fragments or gnomai taken out of their 
dramatic context. I also aim to demonstrate that the set of ideas established in 
this way is highly comparable to the framework of thought in Aristotle’s works 
on ethics and psychology. My claim is not that Menander provides his audi- 
ence with a system of ideas that is as intellectually rigorous as the one that we 
find in Aristotle’s treatises. Nevertheless, I believe that, in studying the struc- 
ture, plots and characterisation of Menander’s plays, it is possible to specify 
the way in which Menander understands the processes of rational and practi- 
cal understanding, how he presents the psychology of his characters and how 
he deals with specific ethical issues. Thus, I aim to demonstrate that Menander 
and Aristotle—despite their different modes of writing and audiences—share 
an analogous system of ideas. Specifically, they seem to have a common under- 
standing of human nature and its psychological and ethical aspects. 

The Aristotelian ideas that I propose to correlate with the Menandrian 
themes are the following and they centre in Aristotle’s ideas about ethical 
development. Aristotle believes that a combination of rational understanding 
and emotional training is needed if people are to form a stable character and 
framework of thought that will enable them to reason correctly in finding out 
factual truths and making practical choices. Achieving this sort of excellence in 
theoretical and practical understanding, and thus developing ethical and intel- 
lectual virtues, offers people the opportunity of living the best possible life that 
human beings can hope for. However, Aristotle also points out that the pathway 
towards this kind of life is not easy: one can fail in controlling one’s emotions 
when responding to given circumstances, as happens in cases of akrasia (lack 
of self-contoll) or one can make mistakes in interpreting adequately one’s own 
perceptions regarding certain particulars, or, finally, one can simply have bad 
luck and not be able to respond adequately to the sort of unfortunate circum- 
stances one finds oneself involved in. These failings show that one’s capacity 
to achieve successfully intellectual and practical understanding is not properly 
developed and needs to be further refined so that it may, eventually, become 
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integral to one’s character and psychological processes and, thus, provide the 
basis of living a truly happy life. 

A few years later than Aristotle (who taught and wrote in the Lyceum be- 
tween 335-323 B.C.), Menander’s comedies (probably written between 325 and 
290B.C.), as reflected in the extant texts, present to a wider audience a type 
of drama which appears to reflect an analogously complex and sophisticated 
understanding of the interplay between intellectual or rational understanding 
and character or emotion. Menander presents us with characters who make 
factual and ethical mistakes because they are not able to handle adequately 
their emotional reactions under given circumstances; they are easily misled by 
their perceptions and they fail to respond appropriately to their bad luck. Their 
bad-tempered disposition leads them into troubles and prompts the other 
characters to blame them for their bad conduct. However, generally speaking, 
at the end of these comedies characters understand from their experiences 
what went wrong or finally recognise what the situation was that created their 
misunderstanding. Hence, at the end of the plays, we have the impression that 
they make progress in their ability to understand things and how to deal with 
them: generally speaking, the experiences they have gone through improve 
their characters and strengthen their resolution to become better persons. 

My hypothesis here is that Aristotle and Menander offer analogous views of 
the way that people’s perceptions and emotional responses to situations are 
linked with the presence or absence of ethical and intellectual understanding 
and their state of ethical character development. In order to show this, I will 
examine in detail analogies between the views given by Aristotle and Menan- 
der of the relationship between the formation of knowledge, character, choice 
and emotions, and of how these factors are affected by contingency and chance. 
By the end of this book, I hope to have shown that Menander and Aristotle 
share what is largely the same view of how people understand, reason and make 
factual and ethical mistakes (Chapter 2 and 3); how they face chance and acci- 
dental ignorance (Chapter 4); how they develop their character, and what the 
problems and factors are which are involved in this process (Chapter 5). 

I am aware of the fact that this kind of study raises further questions: for 
instance, one may ask why we find these analogies in the works of Menander 
and Aristotle and whether this investigation can be extended beyond the works 
of these two authors and shown to reflect the thought-world of Athenian 
culture more generally at this time.® In addition to that, this book also invites 


6 To respond to these questions it would be necessary to look at other kinds of literary sources 
produced around the same period. For instance, one way of addressing these topics would be 
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to reflect further on the relationship between Menander and previous forms of 
drama: that is, Greek Attic Tragedy, Old Comedy and also Middle Comedy.’ My 
inquiry here does not attempt to cover this discussion: these topics go beyond 
the present enquiry and would require independent, sustained analysis. I hope, 
however, to provide here a solid discussion of the analogies between Aristotle 
and Menander that will trigger, in due course, dedicated reflections on these 
further lines of inquiry. In this book, therefore, I will limit myself to analysing 
the analogies that Aristotle and Menander share in matters of intellectual and 
ethical understanding, while recognising that the similarities thus brought out 
raise broader questions and have broader implications than can be pursued 
here. 


2 Menander and Theophrastus on Character(s)? 


Menandrian presentation of figures has often been associated with the analysis 
of types in Theophrastus’ Characters. Menandrian figures are often described 
as stock characters,’ that is, as instances of predictable patterns that recur from 


to undetertake a comprehensive examination of Athenian law-court oratory from the late 
fifth to the end of the fourth century, in the light of these questions. Law-court rhetoric, 
has, one might suggest, a special relevance for Menandrian comedy. The situations and key 
questions that are accentuated in Menandrian comedy are analogous to those discussed in 
Law-court speeches. For analogous comparison between oratory and drama see Dover 1974, 
pp. 23-36; essays of Bers and Harding in Worthington 1994; Hall 1995; Porter 1997; Goldhill 
1999. See Scafuro 1997 for a discussion of the ‘forensic’ dimension of Greek and Roman 
comedy. For a broader discussion of Attic oratory in its social and intellectual context see 
Humphreys 1985 and 1988; Garner 1987; Cartledge, Millett and Todd 1990. 

7 The study of Middle Comedy may help explaining the convergence of themes in Aristotle 
and Menander—although the extant evidence relevant to this kind of drama is rather frag- 
mentary. Menandrian comedies, in fact, were probably strongly influenced by the works of 
poets such as Alexis, Amphis, Anaxandrides and Theophilus, belonging to this tradition and 
active during 404-323 B.C. For further discussion on these topics see Arnott 1996, pp. 18-24 
and Papachrysostomou 2008, pp. 21-23. Further study on Middle Comedy in view of this topic 
would be interesting also because this kind of comedy may be also what Aristotel was familiar 
with (cf. Janko 1984, pp. 242-250) and, like Menandrian comedy, it could be comparable with 
Aristotle’s mode of ethical analysis. See also Sidwell 2014 for further reflections on this topic. 

8 See Diggle 2004 for a recent discussion of the authenticity of this title and, more generally, 
the aims of the treatise, which have been much debated. 

g See MacCary 1970 and, for a recent functionalist reading of Menander’s characters, Macua 
Martinez 2008, especially p. 18. 
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play to play and represent well-acknowledged types of behaviour. However, as 
brought out shortly, there are problems in correlating Theophrastus’ types and 
Menander’s characters. In his treatise, Theophrastus gives examples of types of 
behaviour that recur constantly, and does so without explaining the underlying 
reason why this happens: he lists the various kinds of action that a certain kind 
of person is expected to perform. The assumption made by the treatise seems 
to be that it is everyone's natural inclination that shapes their ethical behaviour 
and not a series of reasoned choices as it is for Aristotle.!° As noted in the 
previous section, Aristotle assumes that one’s character formation, the shaping 
of one’s ethical identity, depends on a complex interplay between natural 
inclinations, habituation and reasoned choices. When reading Theophrastus’ 
character-sketches, we do not find the same complex set of factors involved. 
The suspicious man (&nıotoç), for instance, always behaves in the same way; 
every instance of his behaviour will reproduce the same pattern of choice and 
action: his natural inclinations alone seem to determine the way he behaves 
and they do not give scope for possible changes in his way of life and ethical 
understanding. 

However, Menander’s characters are not stock characters: they have their 
own opinions and a specific life-history that explains their deliberation and 
motivation for action. They might have specific natural inclinations that influ- 
ence their choices and actions, but they also make reasoned choices, they 
recognise their mistakes and they try to change their way of life and their way 
of approaching people and situations. They formulate their reasoning on the 
basis of an identifiable framework of values and beliefs: they thus have social 
and biographical depth. In order to clarify this latter point, I will refer to a play 
that has often been treated as supporting the idea that Theophrastus may have 
influenced Menander: the Dyscolos. The purpose of this example is also to bring 
out more explicitly why it is worthwhile to explore possible analogies between 
Aristotle’s philosophy and Menander’s comedy rather than to concentrate on 
the alleged similarities between Theophrastus’ character-sketches and Menan- 
der’s characters. 

The presentation of Knemon, in the Dyscolos, resembles the description 
that Theophrastus gives of two comparable character-types, that is, the sus- 
picious man (&nıotoç) and the self-centred man (av8d&dy¢). What is particu- 
larly interesting in comparing these figures (that of Knemon and Theophrastus’ 


10 See Fortenbaugh 2005, pp. 87-92. 
11 Although sometimes in Rhetoric, and in some passages of Nicomachean Ethics 4, Aristotle’s 
description of types can be rather schematic. 
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suspicious and self-centred types) is to note their rigid standpoint in each 
case: both Menander and Theophrastus seem to describe extreme characters 
who are reluctant to change and who have grown old in habits that now 
constitute the way in which they naturally behave. Knemon and these two 
character-types appear particularly similar if we focus on the attitude that 
they maintain towards other people, especially towards the members of their 
family. Here is the description that Theophrastus gives of a suspicious character 


type: 


xal Stav Huy Tig aityadpEvos ExTIMPLATA, UdALoTA LEV Uy Sodvat, dv Ò doa Tis 
oixetog H xal &vayxatoç, póvov od Mupwoas xal ehoas xal oyeðòv EyyuNTHY 
AaBav ypoĝoar 


When somebody comes asking for the loan of cups, he would rather say 
no altogether, but if he has to oblige a member of his family or a close 
relative he will lend them only after he has all but checked the quality and 
weight of the metal and practically got someone to guarantee the cost of 
the replacement.” 


As Diggle suggests, “loan for domestic objects would normally be made without 
interest, witnesses, or security”. But when a suspicious man such as Knemon 
is asked for something like that, the first thing he thinks about is whether the 
person who is asking has a sort of contract (cvpBdActov) with him, on the basis 
of which that person could reasonably make the request. In the mind of the 
suspicious man, that would be the only reason why someone would think of 
asking him for something: he does not conceive any other way in which he 
could take part in relationships with other people. This is made clear in the 
exchange between Knemon and the slave Getas who knocks at Knemon’s door 
to ask for the loan of a brazier. Knemon promptly refuses the loan as soon as 
he hears that he is not bound to Getas on the basis of a business contract and 
that Getas’ request is that of a friendly, non-official, loan.!+ 

We find some traits of Knemon also when we look at Theophrastus’ descrip- 
tion of the self-centred man. This kind of man is the sort of person who would 
not return a greeting!” and who refuses to sing, recite or dance.’ In this respect 


12 _ Thphr. Char. xvii, 15-18. Text and translation (slightly modified) by Diggle 2004. 

13 Diggle 2004, ad loc. and Millett 1991, pp. 38-39. 

14 Men. Dysc. 466-480. This point will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 5, pp. 154-155. 
15 _Thphr. Char. xv, 3.1. 

16 Thphr. Char. xv, 10-11. 
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too, Knemon seems to fit Theophrastus’ description: the self-centred man con- 
siders only his own perspective. Knemon refuses to speak with other people 
and to perform conventional acts, such as greeting, that would make him one 
of them. Like Knemon, the self-centred man also refuses to take part in par- 
ties where he needs to sing or dance; that is to say, he refuses to take part in 
those gatherings that facilitate the cultivation of interpersonal relationships 
and interaction with other people. On the other hand, we also know that, 
somehow, Knemon is induced to change his attitude as the play proceeds and, 
furthermore, we are told why the old man became the distrustful, self-centred 
person that we see on stage.” What we have left of Theophrastus’ work does 
not offer scope for a possible change of mind of this kind: Theophrastus does 
not show characters who change and he does not explain why they become 
what they are. 

It is possible to suppose that Menander had heard about, or even read, 
Theophrastus’ Characters and that this had somehow influenced the construc- 
tion of some of his plots; however, Menander’s Dyscolos includes topics that go 
beyond the theme of the misanthropy of his main character. The Dyscolos as a 
whole includes a range of themes and its perspective embraces psychological 
insight and ethical or social reflection.!* These topics, taken together, constitute 
a coherent design that has analogies with Aristotelian thinking about human 
nature and psychology in a way that goes beyond anything we find in the rather 
superficial sketches that Theophrastus offers in the Characters. As shown later 
in this book, in reading Menander and Aristotle we come to understand why 
doing certain things or responding to specific situations in a certain way is not 
good; we are also offered an analysis of the motivation that might lead someone 
to perform a specific act and the explanation of what is involved in the devel- 
opment of a certain kind of character. In Theophrastus’ Characters, we are left 
without such explanations. 

It is possible to argue that Theophrastus would have shared with Aristotle 
the same ideas about the development of intellectual and ethical virtue and 
the formation of character. We seem to have some evidence of this common 
ground from a testimony of Stobaeus that might help us in reconstructing the 
process that leads to the presentation of a self-centred and distrustful char- 
acter such as Knemon.! In this passage, we learn that Theophrastus thought 


17 Men. Dysc. 711-723. 

18 See Chapter 5 for an extended discussion of this topic. 

19 The testimony is quoted as evidence of possible influence of Theophrastus on Menander 
by Steinmetz 1960, Barigazzi 1965, p. 120 and Gaiser 1967, especially pp. 34-35. All of them 
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that the key to a good life does not lie only in having a liberal upbringing and 
good friends and relatives. Young people, in particular, should also know how 
to use their friends; they should engage with them in critical reflection; they 
should ask them for suggestions as they would ask suggestions from a guide 
when they travel.?° In this way, as they become adult, they will be less likely 
to acquire the bad disposition of someone such as Knemon. It seems, there- 
fore, that Theophrastus, like Aristotle, ascribed great importance to the role 
that human relationships and a shared life have in correct character develop- 
ment. It is, therefore, probable that Theophrastus’ theories on the topic were 
actually very close to those ascribed to Aristotle earlier.?! Consequently, it is 
also possible that there are analogies between Theophrastus’ ethical thought 
and the way in which Menander constructs his characters (in this specific case, 
Knemon) and conceives their psychological processes. However, evidence and 
testimonies for Theophrastus’ thought do not provide enough material to ver- 
ify this hypothesis; this is why, in this book, I have chosen to focus solely on 
possible analogies between Menander and Aristotle, without getting involved 
in the discussion about links between Menander and Theophrastus or the later 
Peripatetic school. 


3 The Structure of the Book and the Method of Enquiry 


As already indicated, in this book, I will try to establish a comparison between 
two frameworks of thought (those of Menander and Aristotle) which brings 
out analogous features. In each chapter I have chosen to focus on one or two 
texts that enable me to specify Menander’s treatment of specific topics. This 
approach is motivated by the thought that to reconstruct the framework of 
thinking that underlies a drama, whether tragic or comic, it is necessary to look 
at the whole structure of the play, to follow the progressive unfolding of the 
plot and the presentation of characters, as far as the extant text allows us to 
do this. To focus attention on specific lines without explaining the context in 
which they are spoken, or which kind of figure speaks them, would not help the 
present enquiry. This is the reason why I have deliberately chosen not to include 


agree in saying that there are evident Peripatetic influences on the way in which Menander 
constructs and develops his characters; however, in fact, it is not possible to verify whether 
these influences include Theophrastus’ thought specifically. 

20 Stob. 2.31124. On this point see Fortenbaugh 1992, pp. 292-293. 

21 See pp. 2-3. 
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a discussion of some of Menander’s more fragmentary plays, short fragments 
and gnomai. 

Once I have outlined the main ideas that, I believe, underlie Menander’s 
extant plays, in the second part of each chapter, I compare them with specific 
passages of Aristotle’s works that identify an analogous set of topics. As with 
Menander, the discussion of specific passages is set in the broader context 
of Aristotle’s thought so as to provide a comprehensive account of his ideas 
about certain topics, which can then be more effectively compared with what 
has been said about Menander. In some cases, I will integrate my analysis of 
Menandrian comedies with the discussion of texts belonging to the previous 
tragic and comic tradition. The aim of these brief discussions is not to examine 
in any depth the relationship between Menander and the previous dramatic 
tradition: their scope is to define and bring out fully the ethical dramatic mode 
which is characterist of Menander and that I show to be analogous, in themes 
and ideas, to Aristotle. 

Inow give an outline of the structure of the book and a more specific account 
of the topics to be treated. 

In Chapter 1, I discuss the broader conceptual background of my enquiry 
about Aristotle and Menander. The aim of this section is to clarify the nature of 
the main themes of my account, such as the relationship between intellectual 
and ethical understanding, and the importance of this kind of understanding 
in living a full human life. I also discuss what is involved in applying this kind 
of account to drama as well as to philosophy. 

In the following two chapters, I move on to interpretative discussion of dra- 
matic and philosophical presentation of theoretical and practical understand- 
ing and to defective versions of this type of understanding. There, I suggest that 
Aristotle and Menander have similar views about how understanding develops, 
why it fails and what are the consequences of this failure. In order to illustrate 
this point, in Chapter 2, I will consider Menander’s treatment of recognition 
and Aristotle’s ideas about understanding (¿niothun). Generally speaking, the 
similarities between Aristotle and Menander will be shown to lie in i) the rel- 
evance that the individual’s attitude has for the completion of a successful 
intellectual process and ii) the importance for the individual of forming a com- 
prehensive framework of understanding that enables him or her to make sense 
of her experience in any given situation. 

In Chapter 3, I will examine how, in both Aristotle and Menander, ethical 
issues are closely related to epistemological ones. In this respect, I will mainly 
stress two points. One is that, in both philosophical and dramatic contexts, 
an inappropriate factual understanding of something or someone is shown 
as often leading to practical error. Even though the reasoning that leads to 
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the practical decision is virtuous in itself we might still misunderstand the 
circumstances of the action. Moreover, practical and factual understanding 
varies according to the state of mind of the person involved: failure to control 
one’s emotions can influence the outcome of one’s rational and intellectual 
activity so as to vitiate ethical reasoning and thus understanding. In this respect 
too, Aristotle and Menander will be shown to have an analogous framework of 
thought. 

In the last two chapters, I will consider how Menander and Aristotle treat 
cases in which someone’s intellectual and ethical insight, is challenged by sit- 
uations that are not dependent on the agent but that happen by accident and 
influence in some way his life and his character. In these cases, Menander and 
Aristotle, in analogous ways, do not consider that a person, whose weaknesses 
are exposed by accidents or adverse situations, should be seen simply as the 
passive victim of events. Rather, they seem to believe that a person who has 
intellectual and ethical insight can respond effectively to what happens to him 
or her by accident. Hence, knowledge and ethics are not just dependent on the 
subject’s theoretical and practical intelligence: they partly depend on variables 
that are external to the agent, but also on the response that the agent gives to 
these external factors. In Chapter 4, I will analyse the role of chance and acci- 
dental ignorance on human actions. Unforeseen events affect human life; these 
events are interpreted by rational beings who make choices and have differ- 
ent reactions to them. Depending on the character of people they affect, these 
events produce different responses and so the consquences of those events can 
be concurrent causes of other events that are the results of the decisions made 
by those involved. Thus, it seems to me that, from Menander’s and Aristotle's 
point of view, chance events take on a different meaning according to the peo- 
ple concerned and their responses to these events, and, hence, according to 
people's ability to understand what is at stake and what should be done, that is 
to say, on their factual and practical understanding. 

In Chapter 5, I offer broader reflections about certain shared emphases in the 
conception of human ethical life held by Aristotle and Menander. Accidental 
events and our interpretation of them are key factors that contribute in shaping 
our character, éthos. Events, fortunate or unfortunate they might be, form an 
important part of ethical life and they offer a useful opportunity to build up 
one’s character: they constitute the gymnasium in which we can exercise our 
skills and values. It seems that Menander and Aristotle share analogous ideas 
also in this respect. Self-formation, the building up of a consistent character 
and the progressive understanding of certain issues, develop as we respond to 
life’s accidents and to our relationships with others. Ethical life is conceived 
by both Aristotle and Menander as functioning properly within a community 
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of fiends and relatives: a correct understanding is achieved by communicating 
one’s own thoughts to others in the context of a shared life. Understanding, 
therefore, also depends on the existence ofa community and the public sharing 
of ideas. 


CHAPTER 1 


Setting the Broader Background 


Having now specified the focus and the aims of this book, I dedicate this short 
chapter to discussing the broader theoretical context that underlies the ideas 
discussed so far. I have suggested that Aristotle gives special emphasis to the 
idea that rational or intellectual understanding is crucial for living an ethically 
good human life. In the following section (section 1), I will explain these ideas 
at greater length. In doing so, I will also specify the differences between ancient 
and modern treatment of understanding and its importance for ethical life. 
More broadly, I want to suggest that in ancient philosophy generally, and in 
Aristotle in particular, a close connection is seen between epistemology and 
ethics. Throught this discussion, section 1 also helps to explain at more length 
my choice of title for this book, as briefly discussed in the Preface.! 

In section 2, I will explain how the framework of thought on this subject 
is also relevant for the interpretation of Menandrian drama. To speak about 
the theory of knowledge and ethics in connection with comic works risks 
transforming a piece of literature made for entertainment into an artificial 
expression of serious philosophical ideas—and this is not the view I want to 
convey. I believe that Menander, like any other playwright, wrote his plays 
with the intention of appealing to his audience and giving them an enjoyable 
dramatic experience. The aim of section 2 is precisely to explain the kind of 
pleasure that, I believe, Menander’s comedy is meant to convey. 


1 Understanding, Ethics and Ancient Philosophy 


In contemporary philosophy, epistemology is the discipline that focuses on 
issues related to knowledge and, more generally, the process of understanding. 
Asa discipline, contemporary epistemology attempts to answer such questions 
as: “What are the necessary and sufficient conditions of knowledge? What are 
its sources? What is its structure, and what are its limits?”.? Typically, episte- 
mology is seen as the study of justified belief. We know something because we 
first believe something. However, in order to be classified as true knowledge, 


1 See p. XI. 
2 Moser and Vander Nat 2003. 
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our belief needs to be i) true and ii) justified. Justification is an important ele- 
ment that enables true belief to become knowledge. We might just be lucky in 
believing something that finally turns out to be true;? therefore, if we want to 
claim knowledge, we should give a justification for our beliefs. Hence, generally 
speaking, in contemporary philosophy “knowledge is a belief of a special kind, 
belief satisfying certain conditions. These necessary conditions for knowledge, 
on the traditional approach, are the truth of what is believed and the justifica- 
tion or evidence of what is believed”.* 

In ancient Greek philosophy too, there is a concern with making sense of the 
interrelationship between knowledge, belief and truth.® For instance, the dis- 
tinction between belief (8é&«) and truth (4A 9e1c) is discussed in Xenophanes® 
and Parmenides” while Anaxagoras’ fragments contain reflections on human 
intellectual power and the ability to infer from signs, and to understand what is 
invisible from what is visible.® Thus, the question of the nature of the difference 
between belief and knowledge was already a major issue in early Greek philos- 
ophy; and belief was, typically, regarded as an inadequate source of knowledge, 
because it was variable and qualitatively different from knowledge. However, it 
is not until the time of Plato and Aristotle, in the fourth century BC, that we find 
fully developed theories about human intellectual ability, the possibility and 
prerequisites of scientific knowledge, the problem of the distinction between 
knowledge and belief and the question of the possibility of error.9 

It is, however, worth noticing that the characteristic approach of ancient 
philosophers to epistemology is different from the contemporary approach 
outlined earlier. Justified belief, in Plato and Aristotle, does not have the same 
status as knowledge as it has, typically, in the contemporary approach. In 
ancient philosophy, to know is not just to justify a belief: to know something 
means to raise one’s own understanding to a level which is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from that of mere belief. In this framework of ideas, to understand also 
means to realise that the higher status, that of understanding, epistemé,!° is 


3 On the concept of ‘epistemic luck’ see Pritchard 2005. 


4 Moser and Vander Nat 2003, p. 2. 
5 See for extended discussion of this topic: Everson 1990; Brunschwig and Lloyd 2003 and 


Tuominen 2007. 
DK 21, B 34. 

DK 28, B 125-30. 
DK 59, B 21b. 
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Brunschwig 2003, p. 19. 
10 My translation of this word ‘emtotyyy’ as ‘understanding’ follows Burnyeat 1981. See chap- 
ter 3.2 for extended discussion on this topic. 
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indispensable for explaining the lower one, that of belief. Consequently, the 
transition from belief to exact knowledge or understanding is treated differ- 
ently in ancient thought. In the transition from belief to knowledge, ancient 
thought attaches great importance to the cognitive status of the subject who is 
in the process of gaining understanding and completing this process. To have 
knowledge implies understanding the explanatory power of knowledge in rela- 
tion to belief. 

To achieve understanding we need to have appropriate intellectual abilities 
but we also need to work on these in order to develop their full potential 
and to shape a consistent disposition as regards to finding the truth, that is 
(as they put it), to acquire intellectual virtue.” To possess intellectual virtue, 
in fact, involves the constant exercise and development of one’s intellectual 
skills. An intellectually virtuous person would be one who has achieved a stable 
disposition that enables him or her! to be successful in finding the truth. 
This involves working on what reason, emotions, perceptions and particular 
situations suggest and following through a kind of reasoning that is rigorous 
and well-conducted and that, in this way, leads to knowledge of the truth.1% 
Intellectual virtue depends on our knowing something properly because we 
do not just believe it on the basis of mere experience or hearsay but we also 
understand the cause of it and use the best possible reasoning to grasp its 
truth. 

This approach suits an epistemology which is person-based instead of belief- 
based: to find out the truth we not only need a set of justifiable beliefs; we need 
to be the kind of person that is able to formulate them in the best possible 
way and to give an explanatory, comprehensive account of them. In contem- 
porary thought this view (standard in ancient philosophy) is maintained by 
virtue epistemology.!* Virtue epistemologists say that an agent S knows that 
p only in cases where S’s believing p results from a virtuous cognitive charac- 
ter. In virtue epistemology, the agent is “reliable”: that is to say, starting from 
experiences, sensory appearance and beliefs, the agent is able to produce an 


11 See Sherman and White 2003 for a broader dicussion on this topic and Montmarquet 1986 
and Zagzebski 1996 for cognate modern theories. 

12 In this book I will normally refer to indefinite subjects using the male personal pronoun. 
My reason for doing so is that ancient philosophers tend to speak exclusively from a 
male perspective and also that, in Menander’s comedies, those who make the ethical and 
factual mistakes central to the dramas are mainly male characters. 

13 Cf. Arist. EN VI 7, 114143-5. 

14 See Sosa 1980; Montmarquet 1986; Code 1987; Zagzebski 1996; Greco 2000; DePaul and 
Zagzebski 2003. 
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additional state in a reliable, i.e. truth-conducting, way; in this way, “knowl- 
edge is produced by a cognitive process that ‘gets things right’ or is ‘accurate’ a 
good deal of the time’”.!® 

These points should clarify what epistemology typically meant in ancient 
thought. According to Plato, for instance, the appearances offered by sense per- 
ception do not offer a precise or reliable account of what surrounds us: true 
knowledge must include the contemplation of objects of knowledge that can 
be achieved only through a sustained process of enquiry about the reliability 
of what we know, or what we think we know. Thus, sensory experience needs 
explanatory understanding which culminates in knowledge of the Forms in 
order for the individual to grasp fully what is perceived. To reach full under- 
standing is a difficult process and knowledge of the truth is achieved only by 
exercising one’s intellectual ability and expressing a sustained desire to achieve 
the ultimate, most complete understanding;!” between knowledge and belief 
there is a gulf that few are able to bridge. For instance, according to Plato’s 
Republic,!® knowledge or understanding, thought (Stdvoia), confidence (riots) 
and imagination (eixacia)!? are the four kinds of cognitive states that human 
beings, like the prisoners in the cave, experience. The progress from one of 
those states to another depends on the subject’s ability to discriminate between 
them, that is, to understand the difference between having a belief and possess- 
ing the explanatory power of understanding that makes sense of our belief.2° 


15 Greco 2000, pp. 167-168. See also Williamson 2002 who attemps to define knowledge as a 
truth-entailing mental state that is different from true belief (in particular: ch. 1, sections 
4-5) and should be analysed and defined as fundamental and explanatory of belief and 
justification itself (ch. 9). 

16 Greco 2000, p. 166. 

17 These brief comments synthesise a complex set of ideas variously formulated in different 





platonic dialogues: Pl. R. V, 476b-e; 490a6—b7; 518b6—d1; Symp. 210a—-d. On this point see 
among others Cornford 1935; Bluck 1961; Cooper 1970; Burnyeat 1976 and 1990; Fine 1990; 
Woodruff 1990. For recent discussions with a particular focus on late Platonic dialogues 
and Platonic dialectic method see M.L. Gill 2006 and El Murr 2006. 

18 PLL R. vs, 534a-b. 

19 Fora more detailed discussion of these four stages see Fine 1990, pp. 99-115. 

20 At the level of imagination, the ordinary world of appearences, the prisoner in the cave 
sits bound in chains and sees shadows passing in front of him (PI. R. vi, 514c-515c). What 
is crucial here is not what he sees: the point is that the prisoner cannot “discriminate 
between images and the objects they are of” (Fine 1990, p. 101). He understands the 
difference when he turns his head to the objects behind him (Pl. R. vir, 515c-d) and 
understands the explanatory cause of the shadows that he was seeing before. The prisoner 
should then be able to discuss what he sees by using his reason and discerning gradually 
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Aristotle, on the other hand, believes that we can gain a certain degree of 
knowledge, and not just belief, even at the lower level of sense perception; 
indeed, we cannot achieve any knowledge of truth without perceiving partic- 
ulars. As explained later (Chapter 2), everyone, since he can perceive, should 
theoretically be able to achieve epistemé by assimilating his experiences and 
sense perceptions according to proper reasoning.*! Problems arise when per- 
ception of particulars is missing or we are simply not able to see them in a 
sufficiently comprehensive view.?? It thus turns out that experience and insight 
are fundamental ingredients of theoretical understanding. 

At the same time, the relevance of one’s individual ability in getting to know 
something has its counterpart in the field of ethics.3 In fact, in the Platonic- 
Aristotelian tradition, as well as in Greek philosophy more generally, knowl- 
edge has important implications for practical life. For Plato, to gain proper 
understanding is a prerequisite of an ethically good action. To understand the 
truth about what is good and bad should provide the basis on which we should 
measure the goodness or badness of our choices.”* In Aristotle, by contrast, dia- 
noetic virtues are not enough in the realm of ethics by themselves.2° Someone 
who potentially has knowledge of what is good and what is not also requires 
the ability to deal with human emotions?® or accidents?’ appropriately and 
to make sure that he is properly affected by them.?® Therefore, intellectual 


the real essence of the images (Pl. R. v11, 532a). Through this dialectical process, he can 
eventually give a satisfactory and fully explanatory account of what surrounds him. Only 
this kind of account constitutes understanding and it offers a revealing new perspective on 
what the prisoner was confusedly seeing before. In this process of understanding, the error 
seems not to lie in sense data taken on their own but in how we are able to reason to gain 
knowledge based on these data: namely, in our ability to use dialectic method correctly 
(PL. R. v11, 533¢7-e2). 

21 Arist. Metaph. a1, 980a21-27. 

22 Arist. APo. 118, 81a38—bg; 1 28, 87a38—b3. On these ideas see among others Sorabji 1980; 
Burnyeat 1981; Nussbaum 1982; Lear 1988; Barnes 1994 and Tuominen 2007. 

23 “Evenifthe intellectual virtues enable us to discover truths about matter that are recondite 
and abstract still our increased grasp of truth will serve to broaden and deepen the 
understanding at the basis of the kind of practical knowledge which is moral virtue” 
(Annas 2003, p. 22). 

24 PL. Cri. 47e-48b; Symp. 210d and Prot. 356d. 

25 Arist. EN 113, 102a25—-103a10. 

26 Arist. EN 1 6, 1098a1—20. 

27 Arist. EN III 7, 1135b15-20 see also MM 1 33, 1ig5a—b. 

28 Arist. EN III 2, u10b18—1111a6. See among others Nussbaum 1978, essay 4; Broadie 1991, 
pp. 214-219; Annas 1993; Sherman and White 2003. 
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virtue helps us to make the right kind of decisions but it needs to be com- 
bined properly with natural dispositions and adequate habituation. To achieve 
this balance is difficult and the truly virtuous person is the one who is able to 
get it right all the time, as it will be discussed at length particularly in Chap- 
ter 3 and 5. Practical understanding, therefore, seems apparently to function 
in a way that is analogous to theoretical understanding: on the basis of a given 
set of particulars and being affected by certain sensory perceptions, one has to 
comprehend these elements adequately in order to find out which is the right 
choice to make.?? However, by contrast with scientific analysis, the function 
of ethical understanding is not only to understand things in the right way, but 
also to be able to act on this understanding to develop an excellent character. 
It follows that the quality of ethical deliberation does not depend on the out- 
come being succcessful (this can be affected by variables that do not depend 
on the agent, such as for instance, chance—as discussed in Chapter 4) but on 
the quality of the ethical choice itself. 


Moral virtue, then, is a skill in the ancient virtue tradition; it is an exper- 
tise, a kind of practical knowledge. Local mundane skills serve as ex- 
amples of the kind of unified practical understanding, which, if we be- 
come virtuous, will order our lives in a unified way based on understand- 
ing.3° 


Accordingly, ethics is agent-centred in a manner that is similar to epistemol- 
ogy.?! We need particular intellectual skills to understand correctly and, finally, 
in order to to act virtuously.32 To have ethical virtue means to have developed 
the best possible disposition to choose to do the right thing in any given situ- 
ation. As will be discussed in the following chapters, Aristotle’s version of this 
approach has significant points in common with Menander’s drama. 


29 Arist. EN III 5, 112b15-24. 

30 Annas 2003, p. 20. 

31 Theattemptto establish a theory of knowledge based on the model of ‘virtue ethics’ theory 
is the main focus of virtue epistemology. Although I cannot pursue this strand of modern 
theory here, I agree with the general reading of Aristotle that attempts to connect his 
epistemology and his ethics. See Bloomfield 2000; Annas 2003; Sherman and White 2003 
for recent notes on this topic. 

32 More recently, with particular emphasis on this point see Russell 2009 and Annas 2011. 
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2 Understanding, Ethics and Aesthetic Pleasure 


When I argue that Menander’s comedies engage with issues related to knowl- 
edge and ethics, I also mean that the pleasurable experience deriving from 
his drama is related to these issues. We enjoy characters’ misunderstandings 
and the troubles they go through to achieve finally the full understanding of 
what happened and the final revelation of their factual and ethical mistakes. At 
the end of the story, the full comprehension of facts and of people’s identity is 
achieved and we take pleasure from the positive understanding we get from this 
process. The conclusion that we, as audience, are waiting for is the achievement 
of a fully explanatory version of the story, namely, a version that frames, and 
gives sense to, what was supposed by hypothesis before. Also, we wait to know 
what and who on the stage will make this final comprehension possible: we see 
the reasoning (or lack of reasoning) by the dramatic figures that leads to (or pre- 
vents) this type of understanding. Consequently, at the end of the performance 
we might say that the understanding of the audience, as well as that of the char- 
acters, is improved. One of the aims of this book is to argue that this kind of 
aesthetic pleasure is comparable with Aristotle ethic and aestehic thought. 

Starting with the Poetics, it is clear that, according to Aristotle, the pleasure 
derived from mimetic arts, including drama, depends on the understanding 
of the logic of the plot: he sees this process of understanding as inherently 
pleasurable. To imitate (uipetoOat) is to reproduce a situation similar to the 
truth, looking at which we learn something about the truth.?3 To understand is 
a natural desire for human beings and it is the most agreeable activity.34 “Our 
pleasure in art is a branch of this pleasure; the poet or the orator or the painter 
makes us see or understand things that we did not see before, and particularly 
he points out the relations and similarities between different things that enable 
us to say, in Aristotle’s phrase, this is that”.35 


TO Te yàp Lipetobon cdupuTov Tots avOpwrors Ex Taldwv oti xal Tote ğa- 
pépovor TAV Mwy ww Sti pluntixwtator oTi xai tag LabYcets Moreton Std 
LIUNTEWS Tas TPWTAC, Kal TO YaipEtV TOIS pupas nrávtaç [...]. aitLoV dé xal 


33 Arist. Poet. 4,1448b5-9. According to Dosi 1960, Janko 1984 and Fortenbaugh 2005 the rela- 
tion between imitation (pinos) and learning (ud@yatc) is seen differently in Theophras- 
tus. Evidence of this is a single testimony in which Theophrastus seems to oppose poetry 
and truth: the source is Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ essay On Lysias (Lys. 14, 1-4). See also 
Nesselrath 1999, p. 59 n. 27. 

34 Arist. Rhet. 111 10, 1410b7—-12 and see Metaph. A1, 980a21. 

35 Hubbard 1972, p. 86. 
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tovtov, Ott pavOdvetv od póvov Tois piùocógpoiç Hdtatov aNd xal Tots Ao 
Suotws, GM’ emt Booyd xowwwvodcw adtod. dik yap tobto yalpovat ths eixd- 
vac dpavtec, étt cupBatver ewpodvtas pavOdver xai cvMAoy{Zecbou ti Exaotov, 
olov &t1 obtos Exetvoc: 


To imitate is something natural in men from childhood and in this respect 
they differ from all other animals: that man is the most imitative crea- 
ture and learning, [for him], comes through the imitation of what [he has 
experienced] before; and, the fact that all of them take pleasure in imita- 
tions [...]. The reason for this is that to learn is the most pleasant activity 
not just for philosophers but equally for all the others, they just have a lim- 
ited share of it. So it is for this that they rejoice when they see the images, 
because it happens that in beholding [art work] we learn and we infer rea- 
soning syllogistically what each thing is, as [for example] that this person 
is such and such person.?6 


The pleasure that the audience receives from attending a dramatic representa- 
tion seems to inhere precisely in this learning process and in the final under- 
standing that this produces. In mimetic arts in general, and drama?’ in par- 
ticular, what the spectator views is one object—the plot: a story that has, as 
its content, an imitation of actions, that should be complete in all its parts 
and fully developed within the space of a beginning, a middle and an end.°* 
The plot is formed by the narration of several actions the unitary structure 
of which is understood progressively by following the performance from the 
beginning to the end. “The perception of dramatic sequence and structure is 
comparable to the understanding of a logical or a quasi-logical argument; the 
audience's sense of intelligible structure is a matching response to the causal- 
ity within the plot’. This is what constitutes the difference between history 
and poetry:?° history records particular facts that have not been unified in a 


36 Arist. Poet. 4, 1448b5-17. 

37 Arist. Poet. 7, 1450b21-27. This passage refers to the imitation of actions that constitute 
a tragedy. It is, however, possible to attribute, by symmetry, the same definition to the 
imitation of actions that constitute a comedy: the imitation should be equally complete 
in all its parts and should have a beginning, a middle and an end. See Arist. Poet. 11, fr. 1v 
Janko: “Comedy is an imitation of an action that is absurd and lacking in magnitude, 
complete” (xwpmdia gett iunais mpd&ews yeňoiaç xai duotpov peyebous, teAelac). 

38 Arist. Poet. 7, 1451a30-33. 

39 Halliwell 1986, pp. 100—101. 

40 On this particular point see de Ste Croix 1992 and Carli 2010. 
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final version by a poet. The structure of an historical report is not unitary as it 
is bound to follow circumstances and the random order in which, in the actual 
historical situation, those circumstances happened to follow one another. This 
point might also explain why Aristotle dislikes episodic drama: episodes do 
not form a well-articulated whole and “the scenes follow one another with- 
out the inward connection of the ‘likely’ (eixd¢) or ‘necessary’ (dvayxaiov)”.42 
Mimetic arts, instead, are made to be of this kind;** the pleasure that we expect 
to receive from them depends on the understanding of this general idea, the 
universal that the poet had in mind while shaping the plot.*4 The understand- 
ing of the general idea, the acknowledgement of the real course of events and 
the definition of the characters’ factual and ethical identity is made explicit 
during the recognition—and this is why recognition, for Aristotle, is a vital ele- 
ment of the plot:*5 


Only by virtue of the recognition do the truth, the inner coherence and the 
meaning of the plot [...] become evident to the mind of the spectator.*® 


Through recognition (anagnorisis) the spectator learns to express in an 
orderly and satisfactory way what is happening on the stage and what is 
happening in his soul; he passes therefore from unarticulated confusion 
to articulate knowledge.*” 


41 Arist. Poet. 9, 1451b33-35. 

42 Butcher 1927, p. 282, slightly modified. See also Finkelberg 2006. 

43 Arist. Poet.17,1455b4-7. “The universal of chapters nine and seventeen is built into the plot 
structure of a drama—into the causal network of actions and events which it comprises 
[...]. So universals are not inherent in the raw stuff of a tragedy or comedy but become 
apparent only in and through the shaped mimetic structure of ‘action and life’ that 
the poet makes: it is this unified design of the art-work which differentiates poetry, as 
Aristotle insists, from ordinary events and hence from history. This means that universals 
are related to causes, reasons, motives and patterns of intelligibility in the action and 
characters as a whole” (Halliwell 1992, p. 250). See also Butcher 1927 and Yanal 1982. 

44 See Arist. Poet. 4, 1448b4-19 and also 9, 1451b5-15. See Golden 1992, p. 106: Aristotle’s 
aesthetic theory “explains our attraction to tragedy and comedy on the basis of a deeply 
felt impulse arising from our very nature as human beings to achieve intellectual insight 
through that process of learning and inference which represents the essential pleasure 
and purpose of all artistic mimesis”. 

45 Arist. Poet. 9, 1452a11—21. 

46 Entralgo 1970 p. 230. 

47 _Entralgo 1970 p. 233. 
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Unfortunately, we do not possess a full account of Aristotle's analysis of com- 
edy in the extant text of the Poetics.4® In Poetics 5, comedy is briefly defined 
as an imitation of people that are inferior (pinos pavdotépwv), “not, however, 
with respect to every kind of vice, but the laughable is part of what is ugly”.*9 
Accordingly, the comic error, hamartéma, is defined there as an amusing error, 
that is, a defect that is visibly shameful (aicyos), but not to the extent of being 
painful or destructive.5° Thus, the error of the comic character, for Aristotle, 
depends on evident human flaws and visible ‘distortions’ of the figures on stage. 
That is to say, watching the comic plot we have a clear understanding of why 
(inferior) figures make mistakes and which kind of motivations or ethical lapses 
have produced these mistakes. In comedies, we follow a unitary sequence of 
events and we laugh at clearly identifiable mistakes done by figures that are 
evidently less perfect than people ought to be. The kind of aesthetic pleasure 
provided by Menandrian comedy seems to be in line with this discussion: it is 
pleasure in understanding the logic of the whole story presented in the plot and 
pleasure in understanding what went wrong in it and how the mistakes of the 
characters are finally resolved. This idea will appear more clealy in the course 
of this book. 

Menander seems to have a special interest in leading people in the audience 
to follow the characters’ reasoning and in giving them clear indications when 
people go wrong and why a given figure, because he or she has a character 
of a certain kind, made that particular mistake.5! In Menander’s comedy the 
happy ending arrives when the dramatic figures understand (or are told) what 
the truth is.5? In this respect, therefore, our laughter at them is motivated 


48 The Tractatus Coislinianus is however considered, for some, a valid source to reconstruct 
Aristotle’s ideas on Comedy. For the much debated question of the authorship of the 
Tractatus Coislinianus see Bernays 1853; Kayser 1906; Rostagni 1922; Janko 1984. For an 
extensive summary of the more recent scholarship on the topic see Janko 2001, pp. 52-53. 
For a general accont of Aristotle’s theory of comedy in its social and intellectual context 
see Hokenson 2006, chapter 1. 

49 Arist. Poet. 5, 1449a32-37. 

50 For a recent and more detailed discussion of the shameful in comedy see Munteanu 
2011(a), chapter 4. 

51 I this respect, Menander’s comedy can be classified as falling within Northrop Frye’s 
fourth kind of fictional mode: “If superior neither to other men nor to his environment, 
the hero is one of us: we respond to a sense of his common humanity, and demand from 
the poet the same canons of probability that we find in our own experience. This gives 
us the hero of the low mimetic mode, of most comedy and of realistic fiction” (Frye 1957, 
P- 34). 

52 See Cave 1988 and his treatment of Donatus-Evanthius’s formulation of comic anagnorisis 
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by the fact that we can clearly see from outside the stage, from a detached 
perspective and well aware of the inevitable happy ending, what is wrong with 
their reasoning.? The happy ending is possible because the relevant characters 
have understood what they did worng and because the audience is able to see 
on stage the effects of this improved ethical understading. 


in De Comoedia, Iv 5: “[...] the [comic] ‘knot’ (nodus, from Greek desis) is constituted 
by ‘error’ and the denouement by a conversio rerum (equivalent to peripeteia) which is 
also a cognitio gestorum. The account is clearly analogous to Aristotle’s description of the 
complex plot in tragedy, except that the place of anagnorisis is taken by a wider term 
(cognitio) denoting the disclosure to all concerned of ‘what has been done’. This is no 
doubt because the plot of New Comedy is in virtually every case dependent on disguises, 
secrets, confusions, as well as false identities” (Cave 1988, p. 51). 

53 For further discussion of this topic in relation to Menander’s comedy, see Halliwell 2008, 
pp. 400-404. 


CHAPTER 2 


Degrees of Understanding: 
Menander and Aristotle on How We Understand 


This chapter continues my enquiry into the analogies between the epistemo- 
logical frameworks that can be identified in the comic plays of Menander and 
the philosophical writings of Aristotle. I will analyse how Aristotle and Menan- 
der present the processes of understanding and the problems involved in reach- 
ing understanding. In this chapter, I focus particularly on Menander's Epitre- 
pontes and its relationship to Aristotle’s epistemology. I argue that Menander’s 
dramatic presentation of the way that characters get to know (or to recognise) 
something or someone and Aristotle's philosophical treatment of how we gain 
understanding are similar in certain key respects. In Menander, for instance, 
recognition-scenes present the achievement of a complete understanding of 
what has happened following confusion created by ignorance of facts, espe- 
cially of people’s identity and their social roles. The final resolution re-organises 
the actions into a new and more desirable order:! dispersed tokens of recogni- 
tion find their full meaning at the end of the recognition process. Similarly, for 
Aristotle, to gain understanding is to locate empirical evidence in a more com- 
prehensive context which involves grasping universal principles that explain 
the empirical evidence itself. 

In the first part of this chapter I start with the analysis of Menander's Epitre- 
pontes. The overall structure of this play is an extended recognition the solution 
of which requires the interaction of several people and a range of different 
approaches. My reading of this comedy shows that the main focus of this work 
is on recognition and on the danger of failing to recognise. Firstly, the confusing 
nexus of events which links all the characters of the plot is built on a multiple 
anagnorisis (recognition): namely, the recognition of the identity of the baby 
and of his mother and his father. This process is brought to an end after a long 
process of verification which is organised by one of the characters so as to avoid 


1 See Frye 1957, pp. 160-171 and Booker 2004, p. 111. “At the beginning of the play, the obstruct- 
ing characters are in charge of the play’s society, and the audience recognizes that they are 
usurpers. At the end of the play the device in the plot that brings hero and heroine together 
causes a new society to crystallize around the hero, and the moment in which this crystal- 
lization occurs is the point of resolution of the action, the comic discovery, anagnorisis or 
cognitio” (Frye 1957, p. 163). 
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false conjectures and to find out the truth of the whole story. Secondly, all the 
characters on the stage potentially possess all the pieces of information needed 
to draw correct inferences about what has happened; nevertheless, the final 
understanding is possible solely thanks to one of them, a female character,” 
who is able to draw the evidence together. Consequently, my analysis of this 
play will focus specifically on the various steps of the recognition process that 
extends throughout the plot and on Menander’s representation of characters 
with different intellectual skills who are involved in this process. 

To bring out the distinctive character of the Menandrian pattern, I shall 
discuss a passage of Euripides’ Electra that features a process of recognition 
apparently similar to that of the Epitrepontes. At first glance, it might seem 
that Menander adapts rather mechanically in his plays the motifs used by 
the previous tragic tradition, and, specifically, by Euripides’ Electra. However, 
comparison between Electra and Epitrepontes will suggest that this is not the 
case: Menander’s Epitrepontes seems to have a distinctive focus. Menander 
is interested in themes that are in some ways similar to those treated by 
fifth-century Attic tragedy but he presents them in an original, distinctive 
way. 

The second part of this chapter will focus on an analysis of philosophical 
ideas worked out by Aristotle. In examining degrees of knowledge, belief and 
error in cognition, I offer an example of Aristotle’s approach to scientific knowl- 
edge or understanding in the Posterior Analytics. At the end of the chapter, I 
aim to show that Menander’s comedy and Aristotle’s epistemological thought 
share a focus on a distinct set of topics and treat them in an analogous way. In 
particular, I believe that they share analogous ideas about the process of get- 
ting to know something or someone and about people's differing ability to do 
so, and also about the danger of not having this ability or having it only to a 
certain degree. Understanding, for Aristotle and Menander, seems to depend 
on an accurate evaluation of perceived particulars that includes a comprehen- 
sive understanding which gives an account of what has been perceived. Both 
perceptive insight and intellectual habituation are needed in order to sharpen 
multiple perceptions according to principles that show how things stand in the 
world and how situations are to be understood. 


2 For a broader discussion of the prominent, often dominant, role of female characters in 
Greek drama see particularly Foley 1981; Zeitlin 1990 and (with specific reference to women 
in Menandrian comedies) Henry 1985 and Traill 2008. See also pp. 58-59 below where I point 
out the fact that, in Aristotle, by contrast, given the different aim of his works, women are not 
even included as possible candidates in the process of acquisition of knowledge. 
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1 Epitrepontes: Recognition and Understanding 


Northrop Frye speaks of the comic cognitio as the transition from pistis to 
gnosis: the cognitio is an epistemological moment in which, as audience, we 
find the previous misunderstandings, illusions and ignorance explained by a 
new perspective.? I believe that this description suits the plot of Menander’s 
Epitrepontes particularly well. The comedy starts with a situation that needs 
to be clarified (or understood) in order to achieve the restoration of order and 
the final happy ending. And, as is often the case in Menander, the disclosure 
of what has happened is provided by recongnition. Goldberg has pointed out 
the main features of the Menandrian recognition, which he summarises as 
follows: i) the recognition occurs late but is often foreshadowed; ii) the object 
of the recognition is often a central character in the play; iii) the recognition 
makes the happy ending possible. However, the Epitrepontes does not follow 
this pattern: the basic recognition of the exposed child occurs in the second 
act; the child recognised is not the main character and the first anagnorisis is 
complicated by the mechanism of other scenes which interrupt the unfolding 
of the play. I will now try to describe in detail the process of recognition and 
give an interpretation of this process. 

At the beginning of the play we have two apparently distinct situations: a 
young man, Charisios, is currently spending his time in the house of the cour- 
tesan Habrotonon because he has discovered that his wife, Pamphile, gave birth 
and exposed a child that was not his own but was the offspring of a rape. Sec- 
ondly, Charisios’ father-in-law, Smikrines, is called in to be arbiter of a quarrel 
between two servants: one of them, Daos, has discovered a foundling and given 
it to the other slave, Syros, while keeping the identifying belongings for himself. 
Syros is now asking for the child’s tokens of recognition (yvwpiopata) back for 
the child’s sake.5 From the beginning, it is easy for the audience to imagine how 
these two situations will eventually be connected: the foundling is discovered 
to be the child of Pamphile and Charisios and, therefore, Smikrines’ grandson. 
Charisios himself raped his wife, at the festival of the Tauropolia, before their 
marriage. Nevertheless, for the characters involved, the understanding of this 
situation is more complex and it is possible to identify various types of reason- 
ing carried out by the characters that take part in the process of recognition. 


3 Frye 1957, p. 170. 

4 Goldberg 1980, p. 61. 

5 Onthe discussion between Syros and Daos and the delineation of their characters see Iversen 
2001. 
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I am now going to analyse in more detail the main characters, focusing on 
the role that they have in the process of recognition and pointing out their 
different approaches to what they experience and what they understand of 
the situation in which they happen to be. The first attempt at recognition of 
the foundling comes in Act Two. The recognition could have occurred here 
during the arbitration scene, when Smikrines sees the tokens of recognition of 
the foundling. This would represent, according to Aristotle’s Poetics, the most 
common kind of recognition in Greek drama: recognition through signs (1 dic 
tv oynpetwv).© The slaves Daos and Syros enter the stage and ask Smikrines, 
Charisios’ father in law, to be the arbiter of their quarrel about an exposed 
child.’ They are fighting for the possession of the child’s identifying belongings 
that Daos, who first found the child, does not want to give back to Syros who 
is now its adoptive father. The importance that these objects have for retracing 
the identity of the child is stressed by Syros: 


Lu:— te dépara xal yuwpiopata 
” droutet Ad’: EavtTat pot yap 
tad’ emiteOfvat xóopov, od col Siatpogyy. 


oÛTÓÇ o 


Syros: He [the child] is asking you, Daos, for the necklace and the other 
tokens of recognition. He says that they have been put in as ornaments 
for him not as a means of sustenance for you!® 


The passage refers explicitly to these items as ‘yvwpicpata’, a term often used 
in the tragic tradition to indicate tokens of recognition that are, usually, the 
ornaments of the child’s mother? Syros tries to support his argument by giving 
a few examples that clearly refer to the world of tragedy. Syros’ examples are 
meant to attribute importance to the objects that have been left with the child 
and, in the tragic tradition, are fundamental to revealing someone's identity.!° 


Lv: tebEaoat toaywidovs, of’ Stu, 
xal tadta xatexers návta. Nyda tive 


Arist. Poet. 16, 1454b20-21. 
Men. Epitr. 227-229. See Scafuro 1997, p. 156 for the discussion of the legal aspect involved 
in this process of arbitration. 

8 Men. Epitr. 303-305. 

9 See also Arist. Phgn. 806a15 where ‘yvwpiopata are the signs through which we can identify 
a certain state of someone’s soul and body. 

10 See Hurst 1990; see also Scafuro 1997, pp. 156-162. 
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TleAtov T’ exetvous ebpe mpeaBitns dvijp 
aindros, ëxwv otav eyw võv dipdepav, 

OG Ò’ HioGet’ adtovs ÖVTAÇ adtod xpEeittovas, 
Ayer 16 Tpayp’, ws ebpev, wç dvelreTo. 
Ewe Ò’ adtois mypidiov yywptopatwv, 

ÈE of paddvtes NAVTA TÀ KAD’ abtods capes 
eyevovto Bactrsis of tot’ övteç ainóñor. 


Syros: You have seen the tragic representations! I know very well, and 
you indeed understand all these things! An old man, a goatherd, dressed 
in leather like me, found Neleus and Pelias and when he understood that 
they were of better origins than him, he told them the whole thing: how 
he found them, how he collected them. He gave them a bag of tokens from 
which they learnt clearly everything about themselves; they became kings 
who before were goatherds.! 


At the same time, however, the value of these tokens of recognition is played 
down. The arbiter Smikrines is the actual grandfather of the foundling and yet 
he is looking at the ornaments belonging to his daughter without recognising 
what they are when they are shown to him. And we know that he sees them 
because Syros asks Smikrines to stay to make sure that Daos gives him the 
child’s ornaments one by one.!* Smikrines’ final verdict is in favour of Syros 
who is claiming the value of the ornaments as indispensable signs of recogni- 
tion of his foundling; nevertheless, he himself is not paying close attention to 
them. 

To sum up, in the first scene, i) the entrance of the baby close to his grandfa- 
ther Smikrines ought to lead to the discovery of the identity of the child; ii) the 
display of the tokens with which the child has been found makes us expect that 
Smikrines will recognise the child by recognising the ornaments of his daugh- 
ter. In fact, the inattentive Smikrines goes away quickly as soon as his role of 
arbiter is ended.* The scene is very well constructed so as to make the audience 


11 Men. Epitr. 325-333. 

12 Men. Epitr. 361-365. According to some scholars, we should see here a reference to 
Euripides’ Jon and Alope; for Menander’s use of metatheatre in this play see Goldberg 1980, 
p. 67 and Stockert 1997, p. 9. See also Gutzwiller 2000, p. 133 for a more general treatment 
of this topic. 

13 For further reflections on this arbitration scene and Smikrines’ character in Epitrepontes 
see Iversen 1998, especially pp. 121-153. 

14 Men. Epitr. 366-369. 
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anticipate consequences that the author will frustrate in the short term! and 
to focus the audience’s attention on tokens of recognition that, at this moment, 
are not bringing about the recognition they are meant to enable. 

In the second scene of Act Two, we are once again close to the discovery of 
the identity of the foundling. In fact, Onesimos, Charisios’ slave, unexpectedly, 
comes out just at the moment at which Syros is showing, and describing 
in detail to his wife, a peculiar ring he has found among the tokens of the 
child: 


Lu: bndypucos SaxTVALdg Tig odTOGI, 
adtdg atdynpods yAúupa tadpos H tecryoc: 
ovx dv Stayvoinv: KAedotpatos dé TIs 
EaTlv Ó TONGAS, WS AEVEL TH ypu aTa. 


Syros: This is a gold plated ring with iron inside, the seal is a bull or a 
goat. I would not be able to distinguish which. The one who made it is 
someone named Kleostratos, as the inscription says.!® 


After this detailed description, we expect that Onesimos will recognise his 
master’s ring; and this is indeed what happens. On the one hand, the accurate 
description of the ring adds value to its status as a token of recognition; on 
the other hand, the inference drawn by Onesimos on this basis is shown to be 
rather superficial. Indeed, as expected, Onesimos quickly infers that Charisios 
is the father of the child through a process of reasoning that seems not to 
be very rigorous. Onesimos knows, in fact, that Charisios once lost that ring 
at the Tauropolia; he therefore guesses that, probably, Charisios raped a girl. 
He also imagines that she might have got pregnant by him and, consequently, 
he suggests that, after having given birth to Charisios’ child, she might have 
exposed the baby along with the ring that Charisios lost at the moment of 
the rape.!” In any case, we expect the third Act to confirm the still awaited 
recognition. On the contrary, in Act Three, the recognition of the child through 
his identifying belongings seems finally to fail. Onesimos is afraid to reveal to 
his master what he has just discovered and he keeps the ring, being uncertain 
about what to do next. The entrance of the courtesan Habrotonon will speed 
up the recognition process. The woman, however, casts doubt on the reliability 


15 See Katsouris 1976; Ireland 1983 and Zagagi 1994, especially pp. 83-93. 
16 Men. Epitr. 386-390. 
17 Men. Epitr. 446-457. 
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of the ring as a symbol of recognition and she suggests another way of finding 
out the truth.!8 

In the Aspis, we find another example of a case of recognition based on 
tokens that turn out not to be trustworthy. There again, tokens are shown to 
be misleading elements for proving someone's identity. At the beginning of 
the comedy, a slave, Daos, tells Smikrines (the greedy uncle of Daos’ master 
Kleostratos) that Kleostratos is dead and he gives Smikrines an account of 
how it happened. However, this account does not seem to be completely trust- 
worthy: Kleostratos is a soldier and he was supposed to have died during an 
assault made on his camp. Daos declares that, on that occasion, he himself was 
not physically present in the camp.! He has heard (ýxovov) the story about 
the assault from others but he has not experienced it directly by seeing his 
master’s death. He has an opinion that was not based on direct sensory evi- 
dence.?° In fact, Smikrines asks Daos whether he has sure evidence to believe 
that Kleostratos is dead; he asks whether he saw the corpse. 


Lp: ¿v d€ tots vexpois 
TETNTWKXÓT’ Eldec ToOTOV; 


SMIKRINES: Did you see him lying among the corpses??? 


Daos’ answer is crucial: he admits that it was not possible to recognise him with 
any certainty. 


Ac: AÙTÒV LEV TAPAS 

obx Hy emtyvOvat tetepTHV NMEA 
żppiupévor yap aav e&widyxdrtes 
TH TPOTWTO. 


Daos: It was not possible to recognise him with certainty: their faces were 
swollen up as [it was] four days [since] they had been thrown there.?? 


18 Men. Epitr. 499-510. 

19 = Men. Aspis 50—61. 

20 Men. Aspis 52-62. 

21 Men. Aspis 68-69. 

22 Men. Aspis 70-72. Paduano remarks that, at this point, the text anticipates a remarkable 
doubt about Kleostratos’ death (Paduano 1980, p. 335). 
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Smikrines, therefore, asks how it is possible then to declare that Kleostratos 
is dead without having seen him (nâç odv olsa; “But then, how do you know?” 
asks Smikrines): an exact knowledge of what has happened to Kleostratos 
seems not to be possible if Daos was not able to see and recognise the corpse 
as his master’s.?3 Smikrines is asking for a verification of Daos’ account that is 
grounded on visual perception; conversely, Daos has said that it has not been 
possible to verify that Kleostratos was dead by seeing him. Daos has identified 
Kleostratos’ corpse because Kleostratos’ shield lay there with him. This implies, 
for Smikrines as well as for the audience, that he cannot be sure of the fact. 
Nevertheless, Daos declares that the corpse he saw was his master’s and he 
answers Smikrines’ question saying: 


Aa: éxwy THV onia 
EXEITO" 


Daos: [I know that because] he lay there with his shield.2+ 


From this piece of evidence (Kleostratos’ shield close to the dead body), Daos 
infers that his master is dead. However, this recognition through a token (i.e. the 
shield) is clearly mistaken. Daos does not evaluate rigorously what he has heard 
and seen: Kleostratos is alive and will soon step on the stage. The shield does 
not serve as certain token of recognition because it comes as a single piece of 
sensory evidence without a trustworthy account of its meaning in the context 
in which it is found. The shield was indeed lying with a corpse that Daos could 
not identify with certainty as being Kleostratos’ corpse. Moreover, the corpse 
was found by Daos after an assault the details of which he had heard indistinctly 
from someone else because he was not present at the camp at that moment: the 
anagnorisis that opens the Aspis is a false recognition that will be corrected in 
the course of the comedy. 

From the point of view of the staging of the Epitrepontes, the failure of the 
first attempt at recognition through tokens directs our attention to what will 
follow. Dana Munteanu? distinguishes three further kinds of anagnorisis per- 
formed in this play, which follow Aristotle’s divisions in the Poetics: anagnori- 
sis through memory (6t& uvýpns), by reasoning (¿x vMoytopod) and by false 
reasoning (¿x mapaAoytopob).26 I will now summarise Onesimos’ attempt at 


23 Men. Aspis 73. 

24 Men. Aspis 73. 

25 Munteanu 2002, pp. 118-119. 

26 Arist. Poet. 15, 1454b37-1455a14. 
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recognition and Habrotonon’s response to this. As anticipated, Onesimos'’ first 


inference about the identity of the child is simple: 


Ov: Totovtovt 

got TO Mody, dvOpwre: Tob Lev Seomdtov 
Zot’, ol8’ dxpiBdc, obtocl Xapictov, 

dxv dé SetEau natépa yàp tod mardtov 
advtov Tod cxEddv Tt TOÛÔTOV TPOTPEPWV 
ped’ ob ovvetéxetto. 

È] 

TavpomoAtots dmwAecev TOÛTÓV TOTE 
TAVVUXÍÕOÇ OŬTNG xal yuvandy. KATA Adyov 
żotiv Biaopòv todtov etvat napÂévov: 

Ñ Ò’ ëtexe tobto udEebyue Snrady. 

el nev Tiç obv ebowy éxelvny npocpépor 
ToOTOV, Tapes dv TL Selxvdot TExuýpIov: 

vovi 6’ dnóvoiav xal Tapoynv2? evel. 


ONESIMOS: It is like this, man! I know it for sure, it [the ring] belongs to 
my master Charisios. But I am afraid to show it to him: for I will probably 
make him the father of the child bringing to him this thing that was 
exposed with it. 

He lost it at the Tauropolia, the women’s night-festival! It is reasonable 
to think that he used violence on a girl: clearly she bore this child and 
exposed it. If now someone, finding her, would bring her this [ring] he 
would produce a sure proof, but all there is now is confusion and conjec- 
ture.?8 


Habrotonon, who has just arrived on stage, reproaches Onesimos for the fact 


that he does not want to tell his master what he has just found out. Moreover, 


she seems to remember an episode of rape at this very same festival of the Tau- 


ropolia.2? Onesimos immediately believes in this second kind of anagnorisis 


(through memory) which confirms his hypothesis: the raped girl about whom 


Habrotonon speaks is the mother of Charisios’ child; thus, it follows logically 


27 


28 
29 


In Plato’s Republic x, 602c—603b, we have a similar use of the word ‘tapay as disorder 
caused by the appearances provided by perception. See p. 44 below. 

Men. Epitr. 446-457. 

Men. Epit. 471-475. 
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that Charisios raped her and lost his ring. Onesimos asks her help in finding 
the girl and showing her the ring as actual proof that her child is Charisios. On 
the contrary, the kithara-girl casts doubt on Onesimos’ recognition hypothesis 
because she believes that Onesimos’ reconstruction of the facts is not rigorous: 


‘Ae: obdx dv Suvatuny, tov ddixodvta npiv [capac 
tig cotiv ciðévar. poBodpat ToT tyw, 

Latyy Tt unvoetv?? mpd¢ Exetvas &ç tyw. 
tig oldev el xal todtov evéyvpov Aaov 

TOTE TIS TAP’ AVTOD TAY TApdVTWY a&mEBOAEV 
ETEDOG; KUBEdWV TUXOV tows Eig TULBoAaS 
bnddyy’ Ewx’, Ñ cvvtiBeuevos nepi Tivos 
mepletAct,, elt’ Ewxev: ëtepa pvpia 

ev Tolg nótoiç Tota yiverOou piÀe?. 

npiv eidevant è Tov ddtxcodvt’ od BotAopant 
eytety exeivyy odd nve eyw 

toiodtov obdEv. 


HaBROTONON: I couldn't [search for her], before knowing [with cer- 
tainty] who was the man who used violence on her. I am afraid I would 
make some declaration in vain to the ladies I mentioned. Who knows, if 
someone else, among those who were there lost it, after having taken this 
[ring] from him as a pledge. Maybe, perhaps, he gave it as a pledge into 
the poll while playing at dice. Or, he was under pressure making an agree- 
ment with someone and so he gave it away. Thousands of other things like 
that happen in these drinking sessions. Before knowing who was guilty for 
the rape I don’t want to search for her or say anything like that.*! 


Charisios, she explains, might not be the child’s father and might not have 
raped that girl: he could simply have lost the ring or pledged it to someone else 
in making an agreement.?? She suggests a plan for discovering the truth about 
the entire story. Her intention now is to find out accurately what happened and 
to avoid making declarations that are not adequately supported by reasons and 
reliable evidence. Instead, she suggests a plan for discovering the truth about 


30 Adele Scafuro pointed out to me that this particular verb (uyvvev) is often used in forensic 
rhetoric: Habrotonon is using rhetorical devices to set up an argument that could persuade 
Onesimos to abandon his hypothesis and follow hers. 

31 Men. Epitr. 499-509. 

32 For more details on this point see Gomme and Sandbach 1973, p. 336. 
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the identity of the child’s father: the courtesan will pretend she is the raped 
girl wearing Charisios’ ring.33 “This device presupposes an anagnorisis through 
false reasoning as well, because the courtesan will pretend that she is the raped 
girl’34 Habrotonon thinks that if Charisios is the one guilty of the rape, he will 
immediately confirm the story and they can obtain the proof for the recogni- 
tion of the child: accordingly, Habrotonon suggests here to conduct a further 
and more reliable attempt at recognition—anagnorisis through reasoning, in 
Aristotle’s terms.?> Once the identity of the child’s father is revealed through 
this scheme, Onesimon and Habrotonon agree that they can search for the 
child’s mother with more calm.36 What, in conclusion, Habrotonon provides— 
and what Onesimos does not—is a reasoned verification of what they seem to 
have discovered by collecting all the pieces of evidence together: this is what 
the kithara-girl needs in order to make an accusation on the basis of reliable 
evidence (and, therefore, not at random—peétyv); constructing from the evi- 
dence a form of reasoning that makes sense of the evidence. 

The last recognition, which brings the definitive reversal and solution of the 
dramatic not, is made by Habrotonon in the course of Act Four. The recognition 
is a double anagnorisis: Habrotonon recognises Pamphile; Pamphile recognises 
the child. 


ABe: adty otw [Hv] ed[plaxa yatpe, prAta&ty. 
Ila: ti[¢ ò et] ot; 

‘Ae: xeipa Sedpd por tH ony Stdov. 

Atys por, YAvxela, mépvat N [Aec emt 9éav 
tots Tavporoàioç e| 

Ia: yóvar, móðev exetc, ciné pot, TO Tatdtov 
AaPodca; 

‘ABe: dpdis tt, ptAta&ty, col yvwpiuov 

av] tobt’ éxet; undév pe Selontc, © yovau. 


HABROTONON: (aside) She is the girl, I have seen [her]. (to Pamphile) 
Hello dearest! 

PAMPHILE: Wh[o are] you? 

HABROTONON: Here, give me your hand, tell me sweetheart: did you 
[come] to the performance at the festival of Tauropolia one year ago? 


33 Men. Epitr. 511-515. 

34 Munteanu 2002, pp. 119. 
35 Men. Epitr. 516-519. 

36 Men. Epitr. 536-538. 
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PAMPHILE: Lady, tell me, where did you find the baby? 

HABROTONON: Do you see something, dearest, some symbol of 
recognition [among the things] that this child has? Do not be afraid 
of me, lady.3” 


Habrotonon recognises Pamphile and seeks a proof of her identity showing 
her the child and asking her specific questions: she asks whether Pamphile 
has recognised something familiar looking at the child Habrotonon is holding. 
Pamphile, having seen the child and his tokens of recognition, recognises her 
son and her guess is immediately confirmed by Habrotonon. Both women 
understand the situation on the basis of signs of recognition (that is, the 
appearance of the child and its tokens), enquiring into their validity and their 
place in the part of the story that they have knowledge of. The two accounts 
complete each other. 


‘ABp: npocenromoduny, 

ovy tv’ dducnow Thv Texodaay, GAN’ iva 

xata sxoAny etpotut. vov 8’ ebonxa oè 

6p® yao, Hv xal TÓTE. 

Tla: tivog Ò’ eotiv mate dc; 

‘Abp: Xaptctov. 

Ila: todt’ ols?’ dxpiBas, pitá; 

‘Ap: ed oid’ E[-ywy’ dN] od ce thv vóuony 690 
thy Evdov odcay; 


HABROTONON: I have been pretending [to be his mother] not so as to 
harm the one who has given birth to him but so that I could find her 
calmly. Now I have found her, I see you indeed here as I saw you that 
time. 

PAMPHILE: Who is his father? 

HABROTONON: [He is] Charisios’ [child]. 

PAMPHILE: Do you know this for sure, my dear? 

HABROTONON: [I know this well]! [But] am I not seeing his young wife 
who was in the house before??® 


37 Men. Epitr. 860-866. See Gomme and Sandbach 1973, p. 359, for the forms of address in 
this scene. See also Trail 2008, pp. 228-230. 
38 = Men. Epitr. 867-873. 
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This final anagnorisis brings the happy ending of the play: everything that 
has happened finds an explanation, consequently, Charisios and Pamphile are 
reconciled and the identity of the child is revealed. In Menandrian comedies, 
“the ‘dissolution’ almost always involves the conclusion of a dispute, as if ‘recon- 
ciliation’ is the harmonious note on which the playwright must have his players 
leave the stage: the Aristotelian lusis becomes dialusis”.3° However, in the spe- 
cific case of the Epitrepontes, the final recognition that allows the dialusis of the 
whole case is only the last of a long series and it occurs because Habrotonon’s 
quick-wittedness helps the recognition. Her behaviour is in contrast to that 
of the rather slow and suspicious Onesimos.*° The courtesan remembers the 
circumstances of the rape at the Tauropolia; but she hesitates to link this fact 
with Charisios’ still hypothetical rape.*! On the other hand, she quickly thinks 
of a plan to discover the truth with certainty.*# Furthermore, she immediately 
recognises Pamphile and induces her to look at the baby to recognise him*? 
giving her additional information that is meant to match and complete Pam- 
phile’s account. Therefore, Habrotonon is vital to the plot because: i) “Without 
her knowledge of Pamphile’s rape, the other characters would have only known 
that the ring had once been Charisios’”** and the discovery of the identities of 
the child and his parents would have not taken place; ii) her lively mind exam- 
ines pieces of evidence and confirms them with a trustworthy account leading 
to the true version of the story and reconciliation of Charisios and Pamphile. 

The anagnorisis of Pamphile’s and Charisios’ child and the identity of its 
parents are topics that are presented and discussed throughout the whole 
play. The process of recognition is broken down into several stages and the 
final recognition through reasoning (¿x avMoytopod) gives meaning to the first 
recognition through tokens (514 tv onuetwv). According to Goldberg, the effect 
of this extended recognition is “to maximise opportunities for expanding their 
effect upon his characters while maintaining an underlying unity’ At the 
same time, the function of this process is also to exploit the comic effect of 


39 — Scafuro 1997, p. 181. 

40 Henry 1985, p. 50. ‘When one might have expected a plot solved by the ingenuity of a 
male slave (e.g. Daos in Aspis), it is Habrotonon’s intelligence that takes over the task of 
resolution, leaving Onesimos bemoaning his own ponderous lack of initiative’ (Ireland 
2010, p. 115). See also Traill 2008, pp. 196-203 and 223-235. 

41 Men. Epitr. 499-509. 

42 Men. Epitr. 536-538. 

43 Men. Epitr. 865-866. 

44 Henry 1985, P. 53. 

45 Goldberg 1980, p. 71. 
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recognition leading the audience to focus on the characters’ various states of 
misapprehension and their efforts to find the truth.*6 In conclusion, what is 
clear is that Menander has built a plot i) on the search for a well-grounded 
knowledge of truth that can finally explain what happened to the characters 
and ii) on the different degrees of knowledge or ignorance that characters 
possess. 

Confronted by the tokens of recognition, which constitute empirical evi- 
dence, we can see three kinds of cognitive attitude. Smikrines completely 
ignores the value of the tokens of recognition and fails to understand what is 
happening around him. Onesimos tries to put the pieces of evidence together; 
however, he follows a non-rigorous type of reasoning that risks reaching false 
conclusions. Habrotonon, after having considered all the circumstances, seeks 
a proof that could validate her reasoning. If my analysis is correct, Menander 
creates a comic plot by exploiting the interaction between a range of cognitive 
positions that vary from an inattentive or simplistic approach to empirical evi- 
dence to a thoughtful—and consequently successful—analysis of them by a 
process of reasoning that is able to explain the evidence.*” What is also inter- 
esting is that the whole discovery is completed by a woman, Habrotonon, who 
is also a courtesan, rather than by the two other male characters involved, Ones- 
imos and Smikrines.*® 


2 Notes on Recognition in Euripides’ Electra 


If we look at the structure and themes of Epitrepontes, it might be possible to 
argue that Menander is simply reformulating typical tragic topoi in a comic 
style. Indeed, Habrotonon’s reply to Onesimos’ rather simple line of reasoning 
may look back to the dialogue between Electra and the Old Man in Euripides’ 
Electra, in which the two figures debate about the identity of the people who 
have come to Agamemnon’s grave leaving behind traces of their visit.49 As in 
Aeschylus’ Choephoroi,5° the Old Man offers Electra three signs to prove that 
Orestes is the visitor who has come to Agamemnon’s grave: the lock of hair 
matching Electra’s hair, the footprints matching those of Electra, and Orestes’ 


46 Ireland 1983, p. 45. 

47 See Goldberg 1980, p. 69 and also Post 1938, pp. 29-33 on Menander’s treatment of indi- 
viduals and characters with variant perspectives on the action. 

48 Seep.24n. 2 above. 

49 E. El. 527-544. 

50 A. Ch. 164-234. 
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clothes that Electra had woven for him. In turn, in what seems to be a pointed 
response to the Choephoroi,>! Electra engages in a sceptical point-by-point 
rejection of the Old Man’s arguments, making statements such as: 


HA: érerta yaitys NÇ cvvoicetat TAdKOS, 

ó pèv TaAatatpats avdpdc evyevots Toageis, 
ó òè xtevicpois OAV; GAN’ dunxovov. 
ToMois Ò’ dv ebpots Bootpdyous duoMTEpOUS 
xal uy yeyOatv aluatos tadtod, yepov. 


ELECTRA: And then, how can two locks of hair match each other, when 
one is nurtured in the noble man’s wrestling-schools, the other combed 
and female? No, it’s impossible! Anyway, you could find many people 
with like-coloured locks, even when they are not of the same blood, old 
man.°? 


Without this piece of dialogue the recognition will be too “simplified and 
abrupt”. Electra’s acknowledgment of the fact that her brother is alive, and 
that he has visited their father’s tomb, requires an extended process of recog- 
nition to bring out more clearly the emotional tension involved in this pro- 
cess. Thus, Electra here needs to carry out a point-by-point analysis of the Old 
Man’s arguments about the traces that a stranger could have left in paying his 
visit to Agamemnon and that the Old Man takes promptly as decisive signs 
of recognition of Orestes. “In insisting on paradox, emotional impact and dra- 
matic irony, even at the cost of some implausibility, Euripides is attending to 
what conventionally made a ‘good’ recognition: for Orestes to declare himself 
directly is too straightforward, and even the old man’s simple task can become 
the vehicle of a peripeteia (‘turnabout’) through Electra’s unpreparedness to 
believe’.54 

When Orestes comes out, his identity is revealed by a scar. However, the scar 
is another sign of recognition that can be questioned, or at least challenged, 


51  Fordiscussion on this point, see Lloyd-Jones 1961; Winnington-Ingram 1969(a); Gellie 1981, 
Solmsen 1982; Kovacs 1989; Davies 1998; Raeburn 2000 and Gallagher 2003. 

52 E. El. 527-531. All the translations from Euripides’ Electra are by Cropp 1988 (modi- 
fied). 

53 Cropp 1988, p. 137. On the importance of props in Greek tragedy see Taplin 1978, ch. 6. 

54 Cropp 1988, p. 134. See Arnott 1973, p. 63, who explains the extended recognition with 
Euripides’ tendency to tease his audience “by laying false clues, by exploiting conventions 
of tragedy”. 
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like the others, but this time Electra will trust its validity. On this basis, she also 
reconsiders the reliability of the signs of recognitions offered by the Old Man 
and identifies the stanger as Orestes without further ado.55 


HA: TAG GIG; OPW LEV NTWLATOS TEXLNPLOV. 
To: Emetta UeMeEts NPOOTİTVELV Tols PIATATOIG; 
HA: GW’ odxét’, © yeparé: cop BdAoLat yàp 

tots cots néneiouat Gupdv. © ypdvent paves, 
EXW T’ KEATITWS 


ELECTRA: What do you mean? I do see the sign of a fall ... 

OLD Maw: And then you are slow to embrace your dearest one? 

ELECTRA: No, old man, no longer. My heart is convinced by your signs. 
Oh, at long last you appear; I hold you as I never hoped to.56 


At this point, the recognition process is successfully concluded but its com- 
plexity leaves the audience reflecting on the procedure involved and, perhaps, 
on the idea that to recognise someone—or to get to know something—is 
a complicated process that may have no positive outcome and is definitely 
less instantaneous than what finally happens in the Electra. The idea that 
seems to emerge from this recognition scene is that empirical evidence can be 
deceptive,>” empirical signs all have the same worth, what counts is the abil- 
ity to combine them in order to produce a persuasive explanation for them.5® 
The tokens of recognition that the Old Man’s shows to Electra will eventually 
change Electra’s mind: the last sign of recognition, on top of the other signs, 
has finally persuaded her—‘“néretcpat vpdv’, she says—but we are not fully 
convinced of the cogency of Electra’s reasoning and the empirical evidence 
by which she is finally persuaded. This impression holds true even though 
we know from the myth that the recognition between brother and sister will 
eventually happen one way or another and even though we associate this 


55 Indeed Electra at line 577 states that she is eventually persuaded by the signs (cvp- 
Bodo) that the old man provided to identify Orestes. “The plural is rather strange here. 
Perhaps Electra means, somewhat illogically, though naturally, that she is convinced 
not only by the scar, but by the other signs that she has rejected” (Dennistion 1939, 
p. 122). 

56 E. El. 575-579. 

57 See in particular Wright 2005, p. 285. 

58 On the use of rhetorical techniques in Euripides’ Electra, with particular reference to the 
passages quoted here see Goldhill 1986(b); Mossman 2001 and Quijada 2002. 
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recognition scene with the other famous case of succesful recognition in the 
Odissey.5° 

A comparable line of thought is prompted by another passage from the same 
play: 


Op: ged: 

ovx got’ duptBes obdev Eig eLavdpiav: 
EXOVTL yàp THpay Lov ai Pvaets BooTav. 
Hoy yàp eldov &vdpa yevvatov matpds 

TO Undev ÖVTA, YPNOTA T’ Ex KAKHV TÉXVA, 
Arpóv T ¿v dvdpdg tAouaion PpovnLatt, 
Yvapny TÈ EYAANV ÈV TEVNTL TWPLATL. 
TAS OdV TIS AVTA SLaAABwV d00Hc xpwvet; 


ORESTES: Well! Nothing is clear-cut when it comes to virtue. There is 
confusion in the nature of men. Before now, I have seen a man of no 
account sprung from a noble father, and good children from inferior 
parents; I have seen vacuousness in the thinking ofa rich man, and a great 
mind in the body of a poor one. How then can a man correctly distinguish 
and rate them?®° 


Orestes says here that there is no accurate (dxpiBé¢) criterion to determine 
someone's worth. Wealth, poverty, family relationships are visible signs (cbp- 
Boda) that do not disclose the real situation regarding someone’s character and 
cannot be trusted to correspond to the truth. Orestes seems again to be suggest- 
ing here the fallibility of empirical evidence as a way of revealing how things 
really stand and who someone is by nature. 

This passage, when taken with the previous scene, makes it is plausible to 
argue that, in Orestes’ recognition scene in Electra, Euripides is reflecting on a 
famous process of recognition, revising the myth and modifying it to raise new 
questions, to which he alludes in this other passage:®! Euripides seems to sug- 
gest that pieces of empirical evidence or sensory experience all have the same 
worth in the context of Orestes’ recognition process and as criteria for identi- 


59 Notably, Euryclea recognising Odisseus from a scar which a boar once inflicted on him 
(Hom. Od. x1x, 386-398). 

60 E. El. 367-373. At 373 the term ‘dtaAaufevw’ identifies a ‘method of logical division’ Den- 
niston 1939, ad loc. 

61 Compare with Goldhill 1986(a), pp. 247-250. 
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fying someone as having a noble or wicked nature. Thus, it has been argued, 
Euripides here underlines the difficulty of getting to know something clearly, 
or, more broadly, raises questions about the relationship between reality and 
illusion and between ignorance and knowledge.®* Accordingly, Euripides’ ref- 
erences to Aeschylus and his use of metatheatre® (or metamythology)®* may 
have served the purpose of leading the audience to focus on a certain set of 
(broadly) epistemological or metaphysical questions. 

Accordingly, I suggest that in the Electra, despite presenting what seems 
to be similar material, we can discern significantly different intellectual con- 
cerns from those that underlie Menander’s Epitrepontes.®° As noted earlier, the 
process of identification of Orestes and the inquiry into the reliability of the 
recognition tokens resembles the presentation of the long enquiry carried out 
by Onesimos and Habrotonon in the Epitrepontes. However, in Euripides’ Elec- 
tra, pieces of evidence and the reasoning made about them, are not considered 
as a secure criterion for reconstructing how things really are and who people 
really are. Menander, in the Epitrepontes, underlines a different set of issues. 
There, the status of empirical evidence is questioned only because characters 
are not able to interpret this evidence properly and by a rationally rigorous 
process of reasoning: for instance, the validity of tokens of recognition is not 
questioned thoroughly by Onesimos and Smikrines. In the Epitrepontes, tokens 
are presented as important pieces of evidence but it is also accentuated that 
characters must be able to use them adequately to find out the truth. This does 
not seem to be the issue at the core of Orestes’ recognition. In Menander’s 
play, Habrotonon is not questioning the importance of tokens only to replace 
them with other pieces of evidence that are equally questionable, as happens 
in Euripides’ Electra. She is constructing a chain of reasoning to explain those 
tokens in a more comprehensive and rigorous manner as she knows that there 
is a true version of the story that needs to be found out. She displays an attitude 
in constructing a reliable version of the story that can be contrasted with that of 
Smikrines or Onesimos who do not reason or, rather, are in danger of reasoning 
inadequately on the basis of empirical evidence. This is what Menander seem 


62 For extended discussion of these topics see Wright 2005. See also Reinhardt 2003. 

63 As defined by Abel 1963, methatheatre is a conscious self-reference, a dramatic device 
whereby a play comments on itself, drawing attention to the literal circumstances of its 
own production, such as the presence of the audience or the fact that the actors are actors, 
and thus making explicit the literary artifice behind the production. 

64 Wright 2005, p. 135. 

65 For a dedicated and more detailed account of the relationship between recognition in 
Epitrepontes and antecedent tragic models, see Iversen 1998, chapter 4. 
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to stress in his extended recognition in the Epitrepontes and this emerges more 
clearly ifwe compare this scene with the recognition scene in Euripides Electra. 


3 Aristotle: Grasping the Sense 


As discussed in Chapter 1 (section 1), the late fifth century Bc introduces some 
important changes in the history of epistemology. First Socrates, followed by 
Plato and Aristotle, inaugurate critical and systematic reflection on issues 
related to knowledge and the scope or limits of human understanding. They 
start questioning how we acquire the basic contents of our mind, how under- 
standing is possible and what are the starting-points of the knowledge that we 
have of our world. The general picture conveyed by the Platonic-Aristotelian 
tradition is that the world has an intelligible structure, and that things are 
organised in a way that is not random but follows a rational order and human 
beings have the potentiality to know the truth about it.66 This process of under- 
standing is not always easy; the steps of the rational reasoning that one should 
follow to achieve a complete grasp of this order are subject to errors and mis- 
understandings. Plato and Aristotle also start inquiring into these questions: 
they start questioning how error or doubt are possible, what are the thought- 
processes that shape our (right or wrong) understanding; what are the intellec- 
tual capacities of our soul and what is their role in the formation of (right or 
wrong) understanding. Furthermore, as discussed in Chapter 1, in the Platonic- 
Aristotelian tradition, to know something adequately implies understanding 
the comprehensive order that explains and makes sense of our beliefs. Seeing, 
touching, hearsay, inferring, understanding, believing, proving and having an 
intuition are not seen as being the same thing as knowing.® To know is not just 
to perceive, or to have a belief; it is to understand and reason about what we 
perceive or believe.68 We necessarily start our inquiry from the sensible objects 
available to us. We are provided with senses, perceptions and beliefs arising 


66 Tuominen 2007, pp. 155-156. See also Lear 1988 and Everson 1990. 

67 Brunschwig 2003, pp. 18-38. 

68 “To know is to understand, that is, to bring back together [...] to organise experience 
according to the structure that belongs to reality, to bring to speech the reason that 
governs things. To know a single thing is not to know it; taken to the extreme there is 
no knowledge but total knowledge, and no knowledge but knowledge of everything. [...] 
Not until Aristotle does the principle of a total science begin to give way to the idea that a 
science is a structured set of statements bearing on entities that belong to a specific class 
and to that class alone” (Brunschwig 2003, pp. 29). 
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from these: the issue is how to evaluate this sensory experience and how to 
reach a comprehensive understanding of the rational order that explains it. 

I will now focus on Aristotle’s approach to these questions and analyse his 
account of how we reach complete understanding. Aristotle’s view of the pro- 
cess of getting to know something is broadly similar to what I have attributed 
to Menander in the first section of this chapter. Earlier I showed that Menan- 
der created a type of comic plot in which the characters’ perception alone was 
not enough to make sense of the whole story: a rational account was needed to 
comprehend what people happened to perceive, and specific skills were neces- 
sary to construct this account successfully. In Aristotle we can find a similar set 
of ideas. My analysis here will focus on two points. First, I will discuss Aristotle's 
treatment of the role of sensory perception and empirical evidence considered 
as forming part of a comprehensive understanding. The framework that main- 
tains our understanding is supported by two distinctive starting points. Both 
of them represent what is more “knowable” (yvwpıuwtepar) in two different 
and opposite respects that are, nevertheless, necessarily®? dependent on each 
other. What we know better, particulars in the world, need to be explained by 
what we would have to know better, if we had complete knowledge of universal 
principles of the intelligible structure of the world—and of our language— 
that we can potentially grasp”° in part through our sensations.”! Secondly, I will 
stress the idea that, in Aristotle’s account, a successful process of understand- 
ing requires a particular attitude or, more precisely, trained intellectual skills, 
in order to achieve the kind of understanding that can make sense of what is 
around us. Aristotle’s approach to understanding starts from experience but 
is nevertheless not as gradual as it might seem: understanding requires i) an 
attitude aiming at recollecting our observational beliefs appropriately and ii) 
making sense of these in a complete comprehension of our world. 

Aristotle describes human access to understanding as a natural and gradual 
process. First of all, it is a natural process because rational human beings natu- 
rally desire to acquire information about things in their world. Indeed, it seems 
that we love our sensations precisely because they show us things”? and, there- 
fore, enable us to start getting acquainted (noet yvwpitew)”3 with them. More- 
over, our desire to know is, in principle, not directed to any practical aim: we 


69 Sorabji1980, pp. 85-208. 

70 Arist. APo. 11, 71a17—19; Barnes 1994 and Ross 1949 ad loc. 

71 Cf. Top. 112, 105a17-18; Top. 11 7, 13a31-32; APo. 118, 81b5—6; APo. 1 31, 88a14—-15; APO. 1119, 
99b37-40; A Po. II 19, 100a4-9; APO. II 19, 100b3—4. 

72 Arist. Metaph. A 1, 980a22. 

73 Arist. Metaph. a1, 980a26. 
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love our sensations also independently of their practical benefits.”4 Secondly, 
human access to knowledge is gradual. Starting from sensation (aic@yotg) and 
moving through memory (uvýpn), experience (€umetpta) and art (téyvy), a ratio- 
nal being can achieve an overall grasp of all the scattered pieces of information 
that he receives from the outside world.” However, this kind of knowledge is 
not yet wisdom (cogia). We exercise wisdom when we understand (éxtotacGat) 
the causes and principles of what we get to know randomly.’ Indeed, Aristotle 
explains further that the sciences (émtotjat) were discovered subsequently to 
all these disciplines necessary for everyday life. In particular, they were culti- 
vated by people who were free from practical activities and who had time for 
speculative investigation.”” 

In the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle gives a description of what it is to under- 
stand something and he also gives some examples of how this process might 
develop or might go wrong. The Posterior Analytics confirms the idea that 
understanding—that is, episteéme—implies the ability of our mind to collect 
and recollect acquired beliefs and to sum them up by grasping their signifi- 
cance. The transition from arts to science centres precisely on this ability to 
grasp, which seems not to be present in everyone. However, even though the 
results of understanding are epistemologically secure (i.e. true in an objective 
sense), the process of getting there seems to be neither secure nor guaranteed: 
we might not understand even though we have the potentiality to do that; we 
might lack the right understanding of our world even if this understanding is 
in principle available. 

It is worth pointing out that we face comparable features in the field of Aris- 
totle’s ethics (as will be discussed in Chapter 3). When, in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Aristotle defines virtue as a mean, he specifies that the mean varies 
according to us and according to the particular variables involved in our deci- 
sion.’8 However, for each circumstance there is a standard of the mean set by 
those whose judgment is correct and who are virtuous.’? This is why accord- 
ing to Aristotle it is so difficult to understand what the right mean is in any 
circumstance and, consequently, act accordingly in the right way.®° This is 
why we need time and exercise to sharpen our ethical understanding and 


74 Arist. Metaph. a1, 980a22. 

75 Arist. Metaph. a1, g80b1—981bz20. 

76 Arist. Metaph. A1, 982a1-3. 

77 Arist. Metaph. a1, 981b20-23. 

78 Arist. EN 115, 106a26-b23. 

79 For full discussion of this topic see Chappell 2005. 
80 Arist. EN II 9, 109b14-26. 
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character. Analogously, in the field of epistemology, a complete understanding 
of the principles that organise our world is possible if we make good use of 
our cognitive abilities: after the arts, the sciences were discovered by those few 
people who had time for intellectual exercise*! and grasped the signifiance that 
the others lacked. 


3.1 Understanding and Missing Understanding 

As specified, in this chapter, I will address issue related to processes of under- 
standing in relation to Aristotle’s philosophy. Nevertheless, I believe that Plato’s 
mature works present a set of ideas that is worth considering in this context as 
they present an understanding of the relationship between perceptions and 
knowledge that Aristotle will discuss later and, to a certain extent, challenge. 
In Republic book x, we are told that perception presents us with divergent 
and contrasting appearances.®2 To cope with this disorder (tapayy), we are 
equipped with the ability to calculate, measure and assess what the senses 
suggest. If we exercise this ability, we will be able to judge what things really 
are. Therefore, it seems that, according to Plato, perception just suggests lines 
of inquiry that the rational part of the soul must then judge.®? This treatment 
of perception is consistent with a comparable passage in the Theaetetus.8* In 
this dialogue, Socrates and Theaetetus inquire about knowledge and its sources 
and this particular passage appears as the last argument against the idea, sug- 
gested by Theaetetus, that knowledge is perception. Theaetetus has just stated 
that we perceive something and we judge it to be in a certain way (black and 
white; sharp or bass) because our sense organs give us an account of what sur- 
rounds us: we perceive something because we see, touch and hear things—and 
that is knowledge. However, the idea suggested by Theaetetus, as Socrates says, 
generates some difficulties. Perceptions come from various kinds of sources 
(things that we can hear, touch, see or smell) and they generate different sen- 
sations through different sense organs: according to Theaetetus, this is how we 
perceive (that is, to Theaetetus’ mind, how we know). Socrates’ objection is 
that this kind of account is not really plausible and that it does not actually 
explain how perception works: we do not become aware of what surrounds 
us by experiencing individual, scattered and diverse sensations.8>° We should 


81 Onthis point see Burnyeat 1981, p. 131. 

82 PL R. x, 602c-6o3b. 

83 Burnyeat 1976, p. 43. 

84 Pl. Tht. 184d-185d. See Cornford 1935; Cooper 1970 and Burnyeat 1976. 
85 Pl Tht. 184d-e. 
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suppose instead that there is a unitary subject that can collect different sensa- 
tions coming from different sense organs and judge them: this is presented by 
Socrates as a more plausible account of how we perceive and assess our percep- 
tions,86 though it still remains to be determined whether this offers a correct 
account of what understanding consists in.8’ In any case, the relevant point 
of this passage is that we perceive through our senses but with the soul that 
is equipped to use their evidence: in other words, what Socrates shows is that 
“there is something in us, the soul, which can think and reason about what we 
perceive”.88 In Plato, this is not yet understanding, it is perception and percep- 
tion is described as interpretation though one’s mind, of diverse sense data. 

In Aristotle’s account, instead, perception and the soul’s ability to interpret 
sense data are given a larger and more integral role in the process of under- 
standing. 


Pavepov de xai ott, et tig alona ExAeAornev, avadyun xal EmiotHNV Tivà 
exAcAotrtevant, Hv ddbvatov AaPety, etep pavOdvopev } enaywyy H dmodetEet, 
zott 8’ ý pev amdderEtg ex tv xabdrov, ý) © enaywyi ex TÖV natd uÉpOÇ, 
adivatov dé tà xa8drAov Fewphoat uy Ov enaywyfs [...] emayOAvor dé uh 
exovtas atono ddvvatov. Tov yap xa? Exactov ý ataOyotc où yàp EevdexeToaut 
AaPety avt THV EloTHUNV’ oŬte yàp Ex TOV KAdAOD dvev Enrywy fs, oŭte dr’ 
inaywyhs divev Tij¢ aicOyoews. 


It is clear too that if some perception is wanting, some understanding 
must also be wanting— [understanding] which is impossible to get if 
we learn either by induction or by demonstration, demonstration de- 
pend|[ing] on universals and induction on particulars; but it is impossi- 
ble to study universals except through induction [...], and it is impossi- 
ble to make an induction without having perception (for particulars are 
grasped by perception). [So] it is not possible to get understanding of 
these items—either from universals without induction or through induc- 
tion without perception.®? 


86 Cooper 1970, p. 123. See also Cornford 1935. 

87 In PL. Tht. 186b-—c the argument that perception is knowledge is eventually rejected. 

88 Burnyeat 1976, p. 49. See Pl. Tht. 184d1-184e1. 

89 Arist. APo. 118, 81a38—bg. On this particular passage, see Barnes 1994, p. 168. With reference 
to the interpretation of these difficult lines, see Mignucci who states that, ‘ott, here, as 
frequently in Aristotle, means ‘it is possible. On the other hand the sentence “¿nei xat 
TÀ 8E dpatpecews Acyoueva Eotat SV inraywyis yvopipa nowi” (that is omitted in my text), 
because it is introduced by él, seems to start the explanation of the sentence “adtvatov 
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In Posterior Analytics, this paragraph follows the discussion of the various 
possible ways in which ignorance—more specifically, error through deduc- 
tion—might arise within syllogistic reasoning.°° According to the lines just 
quoted, an important factor that influences epistéme is perception: “the whole 
matter is that sense-perception is the necessary starting point for science”. 
Indeed, universals are only grasped by induction and induction starts from 
particulars—and sense-perception is about particulars. Therefore, sense- 
perception provides the basis of epistemé because it is the starting point of 
induction. The assumption is that we can understand universal principles 
of epistemé only after passing through a series of empirical experiences from 
which we should be able to form a systematic and synoptic view.?? Universal 
principles of epistémé constitute what is primary, indemonstrable, immediate, 
causative, and explanatory. 


altid te xal yuwptuwtepa Set elvat xal npótepa, aitia èv Sti tote Ertotdpebn 
ötav Thv aitiav ciðâpev, xal npótepa, cinep aitia, xal npoywwoxópeva od 
Móvov Tov Etepov tTpónov TH čuviévat, AMAA xal TH cideven Ott ëotw. 


[The items from which demonstrative understanding proceeds] must be 
explanatory and more familiar and prior—explanatory because we only 
understand something when we know its explanation, and, prior, if they 
are explanatory and we already know them not only in the sense of having 
insight into them but also of knowing that they are the case.°* 


dé tà xaðóov ewpoa uh dU Emaywyhc”. However, it is clear that to say that it is possible that 
TÀ Èk àpaiptoewç Aeyópeva are known through induction, does not prove that is impossible 
to get to know the universal principles of science without induction as it is said before 
“adbvatov dé tà KabdAOV Bewprjoat uh SV Exaywyhc” (Mignucci 1975, p. 384). 

90 Arist. APo. 116, 79b23-81a37. 

gl Ross 1949, p. 566. 

92 See Bolton 1990 who shows a tendency to a more empiricist reading of Aristotle. “Aristotle 
does not take ordinary perceptual judgments to be in principle or in general unrevisable 
(De Anima 111 3, 428b18-25). This is compatible, however, with his general assignment 
of final epistemic authority in science to perceptual over theoretical beliefs (De Caelo 
1I 7, 306a13-17) [...]. It follows from the doctrine that revision must always be made 
by reference to what is most intelligible to us, together with the doctrine that what is 
most intelligible to us is always closest to perception. In this respect there is a kind of 
foundationalist empiricist element in Aristotle’s theory of justification both in science and 
in preirastic dialectic generally” (Bolton 1999, p. 236). 

93 Burneyat 1981, p. 112. 

94 Arist. APo. 1 2, 71b29-33. 
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What is prior and more knowable by nature (yvwpıuwtepoç ptaet) depends 
on our perceptions and what is closest to them; that is, what is more knowable 
to us (yvwptumtepos npòç huâç).?5 In this way Aristotle undoubtedly confers an 
important role on perception and experience. Understanding emerges when 
we start to take a more global view of objects that we have experienced; this 
global view needs to be consolidated by understanding of causes and princi- 
ples.°° The process seems to be two-fold: in order to understand something, we 
should move from perception of particulars to universals and from universals 
to particulars. The aim is to reconstruct an intelligible structure of the world 
through an understanding of the causes of events in the world.9” 

However, what we can call Aristotle’s epistemological ‘realism’ presents, at 
this stage, two difficulties. The first problem concerns the possibility of error 
in interpreting perceptions. In the De Anima Aristotle states that perception is 
never wrong;?8 however, error is possible. This is because the reasoning based 
on this primary data can lead to wrong conclusions. We find evidence of this 
also in the Posterior Analytics where ignorance is described as the product of 
error during the process of syllogistic reasoning. 

"Ayvoia Ò ý uý Kat’ dndop~acw AMA xatà Sidbecw Aeyouévy eott nev ý dtd 
ouMoytapod yivopévy dma. 


Ignorance, that is called such not in virtue of a negative state but in virtue 
of a disposition, is error arising from reasoning.°9 


This is quite an important point if we consider that to reason is the crucial key 
characteristic of being human. Apparently, then we do not just perceive but we 
also constantly form opinions about what we perceive. 

Moreover, we usually share our reasoning with other members of the com- 
munity in order to improve our thoughts by mutual interchange: “If the person 


95 Arist. APo. 1 2, 71b34—72 a6. 

96 See Mansion 1984: “Notre connaissance commence par une saisie globale des objets 
soumis a notre expérience, saisie qui aura a se préciser ensuite en faisant dans la masse 
confuse des données les distinctions nécessaires” (Mansion 1984, p. 165). 

97 See Mansion 1984 and Tuominen 2007. 

98 Arist. DA 111 3, 427bu1-14. “Sense organs do not add any contribution of their own to the 
effects caused by perceptible object. In relation to their objects, senses are never mistaken 
[...]. Aristotle, however, does not claim that perceptual error is impossible. He only says 
that perceptions are highly reliable and that typically in the case of perceptual error we 
can find an explanation why the error occurred” (Tuominen 2007, pp. 173-174). 

99 Arist. APo. 116, 79b23-24. 
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does not speak he ceases to be one of us and we are not required to take account 
of him. If he does speak, we can urge him to take a close look at his linguistic 
practices and what they rest on. In doing this we are giving him the paideia he 
lacks, a kind of initiation into the way we do things”.!°° This is why the one who 
possesses more wisdom is the one who has properly understood the causes of 
what it is and is also able to teach others about it.!°! This implies that fallacious 
reasoning might have great significance not just for our understanding but for 
that of the whole community. 

As human beings we are provided with tools: reason, perception, memory, a 
life of experience. Nevertheless, we may fail when we try to attach significance 
to our perceptions; namely, we may miss the understanding of what is more 
knowable by nature, namely universals, which is also what we should under- 
stand in order to have epistēmē.!02 Secondly, perception might just be lacking. 
We might not have empirical data to start our inquiry. Chance is a potent agent 
that can hide particulars and this happens also in the realm of ethics: we might 
not know particulars related to our practical decision-making.!° In this case 
we should respond with pity and forgiveness, since we may suppose that the 
reasoning behind the unfortunate choice could have been, in theory, virtuous. 
However, a lack of knowledge might lead to the wrong decision and making 
mistakes.!°4 In the same way, according to the passage quoted at the beginning, 
missing a perception of a single particular can lead to a complete misunder- 
standing of the nature of things. Going back to Menander, the happy ending 
following the final understanding of the whole story might not occur if a par- 
ticular, such as a ring, is missed, or if an hasty reasoning leads to a mistaken 
recognition. 


3.2 Grasping and Missing the Grasp 

I would now like to discuss how, after having fully grasped sense data, it is still 
possible to fail in understanding something properly. I would like to analyse 
this point looking at the verbs that describe this further and final step. 


100 Nussbaum 19832, p. 285 commenting on Arist. Metaph.T 4, 1006a13—15. Looking also at the 
ethical works, in Arist. Pol. 1 2, 1253a9—15, language (Adyoc) is exclusive to man, since only 
man can use this tool to discuss and define what is good and what is bad, what is virtuous 
and what is not. I will explore the relevance of this topic to ethics in Chapter 5. 

101 Arist. Metaph. A1, 982a12-14. 

102 See Taylor 1999, p. 126. 

103 Arist. EN 111 2, 110b18-1111a2. The relevance of this feature of Aristotle’s theory of causation 
will be explained further in Chapter 4. 

104 Arist. EN V10, 1135b12. 
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The principal ingredients in Aristotle's vocabulary of knowledge are the 
three verbs eidenai, gignoskein, and epistasthai, together with the cog- 
nate nouns gnosis and epistēmē. Aristotle also uses gnorizein (gnorimos, 
“familiar” [...]), sunienai, and echein (as general as “have” in English, but 
translated as “grasp” in its epistemological use).!°5 


Several studies have been made of the meaning and use of the first three 
verbs: it seems that, in the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle uses them to describe 
different kinds of knowledge in a way that makes these terms not amenable 
to substitution by each other! On the other hand, gnorizein has often been 
discussed with reference to the cognate comparative or superlative adjectives. 
I shall discuss the meaning of gnorizein after clarifying that of gignoskein and 
epistasthai. 

In an article published in 1981,!°’ Burnyeat clarified the difference between 
gignoskein’ and ‘epistastha?’ in the terminology of Posterior Analytics. ‘Gignos- 
kein’ could be translated as ‘to know’ whereas, for ‘epistastha?’, ‘to understand’ 
would be a better translation. With this translation, gignoskein would keep its 
epistemological validity but it is differentiated from epistasthai. Epistasthai is 
not just gignoskein: it indicates the ability to explain what we get to know and to 
understand the reasons and principles according to which something is such 
as we understand it. However, the first difficulty with this account is the fact 
that Aristotle gives a definition of epistasthai by means of the verb gignoskein. 


"Eniotacbat dé oldpe0’ Exaotov ATAS, AMAA Uy TOV TOPIOTIXÒV TPÓTOV TOV 
xatà cuuBeByxdc, Stav thy T aitiov oiwpela ywwcxe dr Hy Tò TEdyLd toty, 
dtt Exeivov aitia eoti, xal py evdexecOar tobt’ dArwe exe. SHAov Totvuv ott 
TOLOOTOV TI TO EmtlotaTHat iotr 


We think we understand (epistasthai) something simpliciter (and not in 
the sophistical way, incidentally) when we think we know (gigndskein) 
the cause for which a thing is [as such], that it is its cause, and also that it 
is not possible for it to be otherwise. It is plain then that to understand is 
something of this sort.108 


105 Barnes 1994, p. 82. 

106 Barnes 1994, p. 82; See also Moravcsik 1974 and Burnyeat 1981. On the use of these verbs in 
Plato, see Lyons 1963, p. 177. 

107 Burnyeat 1981. 

108 Arist. APo. I 2, 71b9-14. 
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Barnes recognises that this explanation “would avoid circularity only if ‘un- 
derstand’ (epistasthai) and ‘know’ (here gignoskein) are kept apart in sense’”.!09 
Burnyeat quotes the same passage as evidence to show the difference in mean- 
ing between epistasthai and gigndskein.“° However, if the difference in mean- 
ing implies a difference between a richer and a more basic concept of knowl- 
edge," the quoted passage would mean that epistemé would be possible only 
through a less complete kind of understanding (that is, gignoskein). Conse- 
quently, it seems that epistemé is needed to “turn something which is already 
knowledge into that type of knowledge secured by understanding”! This re- 
mark would explain the distinction between the two senses in which things are 
more knowable (i.e. for us and by nature) and it implies that Aristotle admits 
the possibility of, at least, two levels of knowledge that are, nevertheless, both 
gnosis. 


[...] the celebrated and all-pervasive distinction between what is more 
knowable or familiar in the order of nature and what is more knowable 
or familiar to us is intended quite literally. It points not only to a natural 
order of explanation—an order of explanation which is not relative to 
the knowledge and needs of particular persons—but also, in view of the 
remarks about conviction which comes froma grasp of first principles and 
the man whose conviction must rank as knowledge (gnosis).13 


This conclusion will help the comprehension of Posterior Analytics; however, 
it does not make our approach to knowledge simple. The world is made to be 
known: we progress in understanding when we build our knowledge on the 
senses and we reason about them; this is already gnosis and we can claim to 
know truly. However, there is also another kind of knowledge, which is more 
complete—namely epistēmē. "4 We might say that gignoskein entails having 


109 Barnes 1994, p. 90. 

110 Burnyeat 1981, p. 106. 

111 Burnyeat 1981, p. 108. 

112 Burnyeat 1981, p. 132 (my emphasis). 

113 Burnyeat 1981, pp. 128. 

114 In Plato’s epistemology, there is only one kind of true knowledge: to be able to see what 
really is, and what the truth is, is the crucial factor that divides knowledge from mere belief. 
The empirical world and the sensations connected to it are just starting-points ofa process 
of recollection that is the prerequisite for true knowledge; perceptual knowledge, however, 
is not knowledge in the proper sense (Tuominen 2007, pp. 172-180; see also Mansion 1984, 


p- 169). 
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senses, memory, experience and arts; however, we should know that this is not 
yet to achieve full understanding. To reach the higher level, that of epistasthai, 
we should not only keep recollecting sensible experiences; we should also have 
the ability to grasp their overall sense to give an account of them; and, this is a 
matter of intellectual habituation, time and also luck. 

This idea comes out in several passages in the Posterior Analytics where the 
verb gnorizein plays an important role as it describes the final grasp of the prin- 
ciples of our understanding. It is important to understand its meaning by com- 
parison with the verbs already treated—namely, gignoskein and epistasthai. In 
Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus we find: 


Omnino et significatione et usus ambitu gnorizein et gignoskein vix pos- 
sunt inter se distingui, ac pro synonimis vel in eodem sententiae contextu 
vel in iisdem formulis gnorizein, gignoskein, gnosis, [...] eidenai epis- 
tasthai leguntur.! 


Burnyeat also seems to identify a similarity between the use of gigndskein and 
gnorizein but from a different point of view. The starting point for his argument 
is a passage from Physics. 


emery) TO cidévat xal tò eriotacbat cvpBatver nepi mhoas tas peðóðovç, Ov 
eloiv doyat Ñ aitia Ñ otoryeta, ¿x tod tadta yvwoilew (tote yàp olópeða 
YIYVOOKELW EXACTOV, ÖTAV Th ATLA YVWPÍTWHEV TA TPATA Kal TAS APXASŞ TAŞ 
TOWTASG Kai LEXPL TAV TTOLYElwWV), SHAoV Ott xal THS nepi PUCEWS ETLOTHUNS 
TEIPATÉOV Stopicacbat NPÕTOV ta MEpl TAS APXAS. 


Since knowing and understanding (epistasthai) in every inquiry con- 
cerned with things having principles or causes or elements results from 
the knowledge (gnorizein) of these (for we think that we know (gignos- 
kein) each thing when we think that we know (gnorisomen) the first 
causes and the first principles and have reached the elements), clearly, 
in the science of nature too we should first try to determine what is the 
case with regard to the principles." 


He compares this passage with Posterior Analytics 1 2, 71b9-14 and he argues 
that here between gignoskein and gnorizein occurs the same relationship that 
occurs between gignoskein and epistasthai. He then concludes: 


115 Bonitz 1955, $. v. 
116 Arist. Ph. 11, 184a10-14. 
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In both passages, the definition of epistasthai in the Posterior Analytics 
and the definition of gignoskein in the Physics, our verb ‘know’ is needed 
in the analysans not in the analysandum. Aristotle is analysing a cognitive 
state which is achieved by knowing explanations, and whether he is 
currently calling it epistasthai or gignoskein the corresponding term for 
that state in philosophical English is ‘understand’!” 


Consequently, the translation of gnorizein as ‘to know’ serves again the pur- 
pose of clarifying the translation of gignoskein as ‘to understand’. However, this 
translation lacks a particular nuance of gnorizein which is: ‘grasp’, ‘gain knowl- 
edge of’, ‘make something known;"8 recollecting pieces of knowledge or signs 
to get to know something, For instance, in Prior Analytics, gnorizein is used to 
say that: “we shall identify (yvwptobyev) the figure of the syllogism by the posi- 
tion of the middle term”.9 ‘gnorisma’ is usually used to mean ‘that for which a 
thing is made known’! ‘Gnorismata’ is the name given to tokens of recogni- 
tion that serve to recollect the identity of an exposed child.!#! And also in the 
Posterior Analytics we find that: 


"Eott O€ yvwpilew tà pèv mpdtepov yvwpicavta, TAV dé xai duo AnuBdvovta 
Thy yvaav, olov du tuyxcvet Svta bd tò xxBdrov ob Exel THY you. 


To ‘grasp’ (gnorizein) is when one has grasped some items earlier and 
gained knowledge of the other items at the very same time (e.g. items 
which in fact fall under the universal of which you possess know- 
ledge).!?2 


Therefore, this sense of gnorizein should be taken into account particularly in 
Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, as it has interesting epistemological implications. 
The original meaning of this verb implies an interpretative effort that needs 
to be made on the data starting from which we gain understanding of some- 
thing. Thus, in the light of this sense of gnorizein, to understand something 
is not only to recollect particulars that are more knowable to us; one should 


117 Burnyeat 1981, p. 106. 

118 A. Pr. 487. 

119 Arist. APF. 1 32, 47b14. 

120 LSJ s. V.; See X. Cyr. 2.1.27; Arist. Phgn. 806a15 and Plu. 2.885b. 
121 Men. Epitr. 303; Plu. Thes. 4. 

122 Arist. APO. I 2, 71417-19. 
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also have readiness of mind!#3 and be able to evaluate this correctly in order to 
grasp an understanding of what is more knowable by nature. To some extent, 
the possibility of getting the process of understanding right is therefore person- 
based.!2+ As noted in Chapter 1 (section 1), according to Aristotle, to be able 
to grasp understanding we need to exercise our intellectual skills and perfect 
them until we achieve excellence in reasoning and in finding the truth about 
things in every circumstance; to cultivate this kind of excellence is, to a great 
extent, up to us and how we decide to engage with our cognitive skills. 

If my reading is correct, it would be important to take into account all the 
passages in which gnorizein is used to describe the way we get to understand 
universals. Indeed, this usage is found in several passages of Posterior Analytics: 
I 2, 72439; I 3, 72b25; 118, 81b3; 1 31, 87b39; 11 8, 93a18; 11 19, 99b18; 11 19, 99b29 
and 11 19, 100b4. Maintaining the original sense of the verb gnorizein in these 
contexts will produce interesting results: these passages will confirm the idea 
that understanding is possible through grasping. Grasping premises is much 
more than making a generalization on the basis of scattered fragments of 
empirical evidence; it constitutes an interpretation of them in the light of their 
principles and causes. These latter make scientific discourse possible; they form 
the necessary truths that we should get to know to understand the nature of 
things properly. 

However, premises are known immediately (duecov) by induction: that is, 
they cannot be proved syllogistically by means of a middle term.!?5 Indeed, 
in the final paragraph of the book we find that epistasthai!?® (understanding 
the premises) in some ways needs perceptions, particulars, empirical elements. 
But then, nous needs to work on it to attempt to achieve gnorizein, that is, 


123 ‘HS àyyivod tot evotoyta tig ev doxertw yodvw Tod LEcov; “readiness of mind is a talent 
for hitting upon the middle term in an imperceptible time” (Arist. 4 Po. 1 34, 8gb10-12). 

124 See Chapter1, pp. 14-15. In virtue epistemology, this may imply that the agent has also an 
epistemic responsibility and he should be motivated to get the process of understanding 
right, finding the truth and avoiding error. “The simplest way to describe the motivational 
basis of the intellectual virtues is to say that they are all based in the motivation for 
knowledge. They are all forms of the motivation to have cognitive contact with reality, 
where this includes more than what is usually expressed by saying that people desire the 
truth. [...] Understanding is also a form of cognitive contact with reality, one that has been 
considered a component of the knowing state in some period of philosophical history. [...] 
Understanding [...] is a state that includes the comprehension of abstract structures of 
reality apart from the propositional” (Zagzebski 1996, p. 167). 

125 LSJ, S.v. 

126 Arist. APo. I 3, 72b30; II 5, 91b 34. 
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the final explanatory grasp. It seems that, even after a correct recollection of 
empirical data (things that are more knowable to us) our knowledge is still 
not complete.!?” A more complete knowledge, that is epistemé, depends on our 
individual ability to grasp things (1) yvwpičovoa é&1¢)!8 and on a specific faculty, 
nous.!29 We sharpen this kind of ability through a process of habituation and 
through engaging within this kind of epistemic exercises. In the next chapters, 
we will see that this kind of exercise is also necessary to achieve a higher level 
of ethical understanding. 


Rather than regarding intellectual excellences as the competences or 
traits or affects by which we are best positioned to pursue the truth, 
he [Aristotle] views them as states that mark an intellectual grasp of 
the truth, in the sense of having arrived at scientific understanding, or 
wisdom of various sorts, or a grasp of foundational first principles. The 
emphasis on achievement underscores basic Aristotelian points about 
virtue, namely, that virtue is a cultivated and acquired state. Intellectual 
excellences will depend on natural powers, faculties, and receptivities as 
moral virtue does.!3° 


This reading sheds light also on other fields of Aristotle’s thought: his treatment 
of dramatic recognition in the Poetics, for instance, acquires new significance 
if read in the light of these observations. Aristotle seems to dislike dramatic 
recognitions that are brought about by the mere use of tokens. He states that 
recognition through signs is the simplest kind of recognition and the least suit- 
able in terms of poetic art.!*! Indeed, it is quite evident that this kind of discov- 
ery does not require the characters to exercise much reasoning: sometimes, in 
drama, a necklace or a scar can identify someone quickly without further need 


127 Taylor 1999, p. 122. 

128 Arist. APO. II 19, 99b18. 

129 Arist. APo. 1119, 100b12. See Irwin 1988 for a slightly different account of the role of nous in 
grasping the first principles: “Experience and familiarity with appearances are useful to us 
as a way of approaching the first principles: they might be psychologically indispensable 
as a way to form right intuitions. But they form no part of the justification of the first 
principles. When we come to have the right intuition we are aware of the principles as 
self evident, with no external justification [...]. The acquisition of nous is not meant to 
be magical, entirely independent of inquiry. Nor however, it is simply a summary of the 
inquiry or a conclusion that depends on the inquiry for its warrant” (Irwin 1988, p. 136). 

130 Sherman and White 2003, pp. 38-39. 

131 Arist. Poet. 16, 1454b20-21. 
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of reasoning on these tokens of recognition. The recognition of the best kind 
is the one that proceeds from the circumstances of the action (1 e& aùtôv tôv 
Tpayyrdétwv) and the one that proceeds from the characters’ reasoning about 
the circumstances they find themselves involved in (ý ¿x cvMoytcpob).!82 What 
I have said with respect to the Posterior Analytics can help us to understand 
why this is the case. 

In Aristotle’s epistemology, mere perception of sensible objects does not, 
by itself, constitute complete understanding: in the first place, mere percep- 
tion might be misleading if it is not accompanied by adequate reasoning and, 
secondly, to reason about our perception is a crucial exercise that we need 
to undertake to sharpen our intellectual skills and achieve complete under- 
standing. My suggestion is that, analogously, in drama, to say that someone 
has been recognised through signs or tokens does not constitute a good type 
of recognition because it is not truly convincing and the process is not sup- 
ported by adequate explanation of the evidence that has been found. The 
example of Menander’s Epitrepontes can clarify the point made by Aristotle. 
As Habrotonon explains, Charisios’ ring is not a good token of recognition of 
the child’s identity because the ring might have been lost or stolen by someone 
who then raped Pamphile: consequently, Charisios cannot be identified with 
certainty as the child’s father. 

Secondly, it might be argued that recognitions through tokens take place 
too quickly: spectators find themselves at the end of the recognition process 
without having engaged in any sort of reasoning. That is to say, a recognition 
through tokens does not engage the audience’s intellectual skills in the same 
way as a recognition that involves some kind of reasoning on the basis of pieces 
of evidence in order to find out the truth of what happened. As an audience, 
we want to be shown each step of the reasoning that brings about the solution 
of a plot; the more complex the recognition is, the more we will pay attention 
to how characters will find the solution to it, as we want to be sure that they 
find the right one and that their reasoning is secure and rigorous. A recognition 
that proceeds through reasoning succeeds better than the others in leading 
the audience's understanding through the causal network of evidence, actions 
and events that comprises a recognition process.!93 That is why this kind of 
recognition is of the best kind according to Aristotle; namely, because it engages 
the characters and the audience in a process of understanding that is rigorous 


132 Arist. Poet. 16, 1455a15—21. 
133 See Halliwell 1992, pp. 249-250. For scholarship on Aristotle’s treatment of recognition 
and cognitivist readings of Aristotle’s Poetics, see Chapter 1, section 2. 
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and that implies a good deal of intellectual involvement from the audience 
providing a greater pleasure in the final moment of discovery. 

I will now summarise the main points of Aristotle’s approach to understand- 
ing and, in the conclusion of this chapter, I will link these ideas to Menander’s 
Epitrepontes. In the first part of this section, the distinction between the two 
senses of ‘being more knowable’ has been shown to be important. Both par- 
ticulars and universals are needed in order to make up complete knowledge: 
particulars seem to be a necessary starting-point that needs to be framed in a 
wider theoretical explanation that necessarily includes principles and causes. 
Nevertheless, in this dual movement from universal to particulars and partic- 
ulars to universal, I have distinguished two main risks that seem to have par- 
allels in Aristotle’s ethical works and that might apply as well to Menander’s 
plots. Firstly, it is possible to fail in the process of reasoning about the data of 
our experience and to miss the significance of what we have been recollect- 
ing. Secondly, experience might just be lacking and ignorance of the smallest 
particular might invalidate our reasoning. As a third point, I have also shown 
that interpersonal debate about relevant topics is important for the intellec- 
tual enhancement of the whole community: the more we talk about things, the 
more we understand them. This will be shown to be particularly relevant also 
in matters of ethical understanding because, as shown in Chapter 5, we under- 
stand better the right way to live by engaging in discussion with people that 
care about us and that we care about. 

In the second part of this section, I have analysed in more detail the move- 
ment from knowledge to understanding, from what is more knowable to us to 
what is more knowable by nature. Indeed, in drawing this distinction between 
the two senses of knowable, Aristotle also suggests the possibility of two lev- 
els of knowledge. As explained in Metaphysics A, we might acquire art (texvy) 
as we are able to take advantage of senses, memories, experiences, in order to 
know the general principles that form the basis of those arts. However, to under- 
stand is a completely different matter. It also implies an ability that develops 
with intellectual habituation:!5* epistemé needs time and cultivation and a nous 
from which time and cultivation can produce some epistemologically valuable 
results. The problem is that a perfect combination of these components may 
not actually exist in everyone. Consequently, the transition to a superior degree 
of knowledge might not happen: therefore, the process of getting there is nei- 
ther easy not guaranteed. In Metaphysics A the movement from art to epistemé 
undergoes variation precisely because to make this passage an ability to grasp 


134 Burnyeat 1981, p. 139. 
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(yvwptCewv) is required and this, unfortunately, is not common. At the same time, 
understanding does not need scientific deductive reasoning.!9> To understand 
causes and principles it is necessary to grasp them and to develop a certain abil- 
ity in doing so. I have also hinted that this idea has its counterpart in Aristotle's 
ethics and aesthetics. 


4 Conclusions 


In the preceding discussion I have not attempted to answer conclusively certain 
much debated questions regarding Aristotle's epistemology or about the struc- 
ture and functioning of scientific reasoning. My aim has been to stress some 
relevant features that are interestingly connected with a kind of drama that is 
sensitive to these issues. Menander is highly interested in recognitions, lack of 
knowledge, and in different attempts to gain a clear understanding of what the 
character’s story is.136 Could it just be a coincidence that his drama is preceded 
by an intellectual discussion that deals with analogous topics in a comparable 
manner? My guess is that this is not the case, because Aristotle’s and Menan- 
der’s points of view and framework of ideas on this topic seem to be comparable 
to a great extent. I think that my analysis so far has shown that Menander and 
Aristotle provide an interpretation of the process of understanding and making 
factual mistakes that is analogous in many important respects. 

Aristotle and Menander both stress the importance of the achievement of 
a stable, complete understanding. This understanding does not consist in a 
simple acquaintance with people or facts: to have a happy ending all the evi- 
dence should be included in an explanatory account. To produce this account, 
perceptual insight and intellectual ability are necessary; what might create a 
problem is not having this ability or having it only to a certain degree. It seems, 
therefore, that whether we are Aristotelian philosophers or Menandrian fig- 
ures, what we mean by understanding is the achievement of a fully explanatory 
version of the story; namely, a recognition, recollection or understanding of a 
system that frames, and makes sense of, what we experience at a particular 
level. 

In this respect, I believe that the analysis of Aristotle’s treatment of recog- 
nition through tokens associated with the analysis of Menander’s Epitrepontes 


135 Arist. APo. I 3, 72b19—22; I 9, 76a16—22; 1119, 99b20—41. 
136 See Greimas and Courtés 1989 where New Comedy seems to be included in a particular 
kind of narrative discourse which has knowledge as its narrative pivot. 
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has produced positive results. In section 3.2 of this chapter, I suggested a pos- 
sible solution for Aristotle’s negative view of recognition through signs (a view 
whose rationale is not obvious). On the basis of what we learn from the Poste- 
rior Analytics, recognition through tokens does not appear to be convincing as 
often the evidence provided by tokens is not supported by adequate reasoning. 
In Menander, we find an analogous idea: in the Epitrepontes, Menander avoids 
a quick resolution of the process of discovery of Charisios’ and Pamphile’s child. 
We will discover that Onesimos is right to believe that Charisios is the father of 
the child solely on the basis of the evidence of the ring; nevertheless, at first, 
we are not completely convinced of his reasoning. As Habrotonon suggests, a 
complete understanding of the story is not possible without a reasoned evalu- 
ation of what the empirical evidence suggests. Furthermore, in the case of the 
Aspis, we learn that Kleostratos’ recognition (his identification with the corpse 
lying with the shield) is completely mistaken because the sign of recognition 
(Kleostratos’ shield) was not appropriately supported by a trustworthy account 
of the circumstances. 

More importantly, I hope to have shown that it is not just Aristotle's treat- 
ment of recognition in Poetics that is analogous to Menander’s use of recogni- 
tion in the Epitrepontes. The way in which Menander presents his character's 
reasoning on stage seems to be analogous to Aristotle’s version of the thought- 
processes through which we get to know something, as discussed with refer- 
ence to Posterior Analytics. It is true that the kind of speculative, theoretical 
understanding with which Aristotle is concerned in the Posterior Analytics is 
not the factual understanding with which Menander’s characters are dealing. 
However, despite this difference, their ideas about the steps of the reasoning 
that lead to the final understanding of something (scientific principles or the 
story behind the plot) are comparable and analogous in many respects. 

Menander builds plots based on problems caused by lack of proper knowl- 
edge of what circumstances or people are. As we have seen, these plots ended 
happily after some clever person had enabled the full understanding of what 
had happened and who the people involved were. It is relevant to point out, 
that the figures who, in comedy, bring about the final understanding (very often 
being slaves and courtesans)!” do not correspond to the class of the people 
that, in Aristotle’s opinion, had the privilege of gaining understanding (that is, 
people who had time for intellectual exercise and speculative research).!38 Nev- 


137 For a recent account of Menander’s presentation of geneder relationships see Traill 2008 
and Lape 2010. 
138 Atthesame time, assuming that what is required to get to know something are intellectual 
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ertheless, in both Aristotle and Menander, the ones who are successful in the 
process of understanding and that make the final recognition possible, reason 
in a specific way: they start from sensory experience to build up a kind of a 
reasoning that can explain why these things are as we see them. Perception, 
that is, mere sensory evidence, in Aristotle and Menander, is not enough to 
guarantee that something has been fully understood or that a recognition has 
been completed. The transition from perception to understanding needs to be 
supported by adequate reasoning. Concluding, the long recognition process in 
Menander’s Epitrepontes acquires new significance when looked at from the 
perspective of Aristotle’s theory of understanding. Thus, my inquiry suggests 
that the way in which Menander builds dramatic recognitions has various orig- 
inal aspects and is not a mere adaptation of tragic themes into a comic plot. 


skills and a life-time of habituation in dealing with certain topics, courtesans and slaves, 
as depicted in New Comedy and Roman Comedy, are certainly good candidates for pos- 
session of these qualities and this can be seen as part of the subversive message at the core 
of the comic genre. For discussion on this topic see Silk 1988; see also p. 24 n. 2 above. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Misleading Power of Perceptions and Emotions 


In the previous chapter, I have considered the analogies between Menander 
and Aristotle focusing on what understanding means to them and what its 
preconditions are. The overall result of my inquiry is that, in both Aristotle 
and Menander, understanding depends on an accurate evaluation of perceived 
particulars which includes a comprehensive grasp of what has been perceived. 
Both perceptive insight and intellectual exercise are needed in order to organ- 
ise multiple perceptions under principles that show how things stand in the 
world and how situations are to be understood. The argument of this chapter 
is that this kind of understanding is also implied in Menander’s and Aristotle’s 
ethical thinking. Correct ethical choice, in fact, is seen as dependent on the 
context of the action, on how this context affects the agent and on the agent’s 
ability to reason about this context so as to perform the ethically right action. 
As a consequence, practical life also depends on how we perceive particular sit- 
uations, how well we can understand them and how we recognise what is the 
appropriate response to them. Thus, correct ethical choice involves i) under- 
standing which are the particulars involved in our choice, ii) feeling correct 
emotions as well as iii) performing right actions. Consequently, the ability to 
interpret multiple perceptions properly so as to give a correct account of what 
surrounds us seems to be crucial also in the fields of ethics because it is on this 
basis that we make right or wrong ethical choices. 

At the same time, the rational process that leads to correct ethical choice 
might go wrong in various ways: for instance, the perception of actual partic- 
ulars can unleash emotions that we are not able to control or we might not 
be able to reconstruct the context of our action, thereby misjudging people 
and facts. Situation of this kind are often at the core of Menandrian comedies 
and, to my mind, the way in which Menander describes his characters and their 
processes of decision-making, is again analogous to Aristotle’s thinking on com- 
parable topics. To illustrate this point I shall compare the plot and characters 
of Menander’s Samia and Aristotle’s works on ethics and psychology-! 

In the first part, I will consider Menander’s Samia, focusing on the characters 
of Demeas and Moschion, Demeas’ adopted son. Scholars have often presented 
their relationship as the main focus of the plot;? however, here, I focus mainly 


1 Cf. Cinaglia 2012 for a preliminary study of Menander’s Samia in view of this topic. 
2 See Wehrli 1936; Barigazzi 1965; Treu 1969; Keuls 1973 and Grant 1986. 
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on the problems that prevent this relationship from remaining untroubled dur- 
ing the dramatic action. Before introducing the topics related to this particular 
text, I will provide a short outline of the plot. The whole situation is explained 
by Moschion at the beginning of the play, in a monologue which makes the 
audience aware of some important pieces ofinformation needed to understand 
the facts that follow. Moschion informs the audience that, during the festival of 
Adonis, he raped a girl, namely, the daughter of their neighbour Nikeratos. The 
girl got pregnant and, at the moment of the action, she has just given birth to his 
child. Moschion wants to marry her and he must ask Demeas about this. How- 
ever, the young man is ashamed and would like to keep secret from his father 
the fact that he now has a baby by the girl, which is the product of the rape: 
accordingly, he decides to leave Demeas’ hetaira, Chrysis, nursing the child, pre- 
tending it was the child of her and Demeas. Demeas wrongly believes that the 
child is that of Moschion and Chrysis and he drives Chrysis out from his house. 

What I am interested in seeing here is, first, how Demeas forms his incor- 
rect belief. This misunderstanding is due to lack of knowledge but also due to 
a) wrong conclusions inferred from his sensory perceptions and b) his altered 
state of mind in reacting to these perceptions. His misconception of what really 
happened leads him to act wrongly and to misjudge Chrysis and Moschion. 
In addition, I will analyse Moschion’s behaviour in order to determine why, in 
his case, despite his correct knowledge of the facts he fails to behave properly. 
In every circumstance he knows, in theory, what the right thing to do is and 
he is aware of the particulars involved in the action; however, when facing the 
specific situation he fails to act as he should. Thus, Demeas fails to manage per- 
ceptions and emotions in the act of understanding what has happened; he then 
misunderstands everything and acts wrongly. On the other hand, Moschion has 
a clear understanding of how things stand but he fails to control perceptions 
and emotions in deciding what it is best to do in a given circumstance. The two 
of them are presented as characters who would normally know what it is right 
to do and, at the end of the comedy, their regret confirms this; however, faced 
with the specific circumstances involved they fail to do so. 

In the second part, I will take into account how Aristotle conceives the same 
topic. The relevant issue that I will consider is how error is possible in judging 
practical circumstances and what is the role that emotions play in this process. 
In order to explain this, I will start with the De Anima in considering how, in 
general, it is possible to go wrong in drawing inferences from sensory evidence. 
On the basis of specific passages from Aristotle's works on psychology, it will 
become clear that the correct analysis of sense data is a process internal to the 
agent and, therefore, the successful outcome of this process depends on the 
agent’s state of mind. 
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Having clarified this, I will explain how this analysis relates to practical life. 
In Aristotle, choice is sometimes described as a process in which the agent, 
having specific desires and being in a specific situation, tries to find out, on 
this basis, what is the right action to perform in order to obtain his desired 
end,? which, in the virtuous person, coincides with what is ethically correct 
in this situation.* Deliberation is activated by desires and emotions stimulated 
by a specific circumstance, but it also requires calculation and reasoning to be 
finally carried out. Aristotle sometimes summarises this process schematically 
in the form of a syllogism: the first premise of the syllogism is an opinion 
that relates to what an agent desires to do; the second premise relates to the 
particular circumstances of the action to which the first premise applies; the 
conclusion follows as the result of a process of calculation that takes into 
account both these premises. 

The right (ethical) choice, therefore, should follow from reasoning of the 
following kind: the agent considers what is universally considered good to do 
(and what one should desire to do if one is a truly virtuous agent) and the 
particular context of the action; the result is that he makes the right choice, 
and calculates the best possible way to achieve his desired end. This process is, 
therefore, context-dependent and also affected by the agent’s state of mind. On 
this basis, the effective completion of the ethical syllogism can be perverted in 
two ways. It is possible to be mistaken at the level of the first premise: i.e., the 
agent may not recognise what would be generally considered good to do in a 
specific type of situation. For instance, particular situations can overpower his 
better judgement and lead him to make a mistake in considering the major 
relevant premise. Secondly, the ethical reasoning can be perverted at the level 
of the second premise: i.e., the agent might miss the understanding of what the 
particulars of the actions are in the kind of situation in which he finds himself 
acting. For instance, the emotion felt at the perception of a given particular may 
hinder the correct understanding of the context of the agent’s action. Thus, 
as we will see in more detail later, an incorrect management of the agent’s 
emotions may influence the agent’s insight considerably and it may affect the 
content both of the first and the second premises of his practical reasoning. This 
can happen also to people who are normally considered to be of good character 
but whose judgement, at a crucial moment, is somehow clouded so that they 
fail to act in the right way. 


3 Arist. EN III 4, 112a15-16 and 111 5, 112b11-24. 

4 Arist. EN III 6, 113a29-b2. 

5 See Arist. EN VII 5, 1147a25-35 and MA 7, 701a32-36. See also Gill 1996, pp. 52-53 and section 
2.2 below for further discussion and relevant bibliography. 
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I need to clarify here that, in this part, I am not considering cases in which 
the ethically good choice is made, because of bad luck, in circumstances that 
could not have been grasped properly by the agent;® this will be the topic of 
Chapter 4. On the contrary, I will analyse here cases in which the right ethical 
choice is prevented by other factors internal to the agent, cases in which the 
successful working of practical reasoning is affected by i) inattentive processing 
of sensory perceptive experience, which leads to an incorrect evaluation of the 
particulars involved in the action; and ii), an emotionally altered state of mind 
that leads to the wrong choice of what the action should be. 


1 “Is This Plausible?” (Men. Sam. 216) 


1.1 Demeas 

The fact that Moschion, at the beginning of Samia, decides to conceal the 
truth about the baby, causes a series of misunderstandings among which that 
of Demeas is the most complex and interesting. Demeas is, in fact, the figure 
with the lowest level of information and the one who is in most urgent need 
of having a clear understanding of what happened in his household while he 
was away. In the third act of Samia, after Moschion’s monologue has informed 
the audience of the events, Demeas comes out in a state of desperation and 
explains why he is in this state.” He says that he has just i) heard a nurse 
referring to the child (which he thought was that of Chrysis and himself) as 
Moschion’s; and ii) that he has seen Chrysis nursing and feeding the child. 
On the basis of these two separate pieces of perceptible evidence he rapidly 
concludes that the child is that of Moschion and Chrysis. His inference could 


6 Annas 2003 defines clearly the complexity of the concept of success in relation to virtue: “[...] 
a virtuous person can succeed in achieving the overall aim of living virtuously by performing 
a virtuous act, even if, through no fault of her own, she fails to achieve the immediate target. 
[...] It is crucial, therefore, in examining a virtuous act, to ask what kind of success is in 
question—success in achieving the overall goal or success in achieving the immediate target. 
For achieving the overall goal is a matter of having the right motivation [...], and this is up to 
the agent. But success in achieving the immediate target may not be in this way up to the 
agent, and may depend on various kind of moral luck” (Annas 2003, pp. 24-25). 

7 “Demeas comes out of his house and in a long monologue confides in the audience that as 
all seemed set fair, he had been struck out of the blue by a catastrophe. By a brilliant piece 
of writing the hearer is kept waiting for some 40 lines before he learns the nature of the 
blow, which is revealed, when it comes, as unexpectedly as it had hit Demeas” (Gomme and 
Sandbach 1973, p. 564). 
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be partly justified as, at the beginning of the comedy, we know that Demeas 
has been informed that Chrysis gave birth to a child of which he was said to 
be the father. It is true that Moschion’s distortion of the story provides Demeas 
with a version that plausibly matches the interpretation of what he has heard 
and seen. However, when Demeas attempts to investigate the matter further, he 
is clearly in a confused state of mind, caused by what he has just experienced 
and he is not able to reconstruct adequately the circumstances he witnesses. I 
am now going to examine Demeas’ reconstruction of what has happened as he 
describes his impressions to the audience. 

In a first attempt to analyse carefully what he had just experienced, Demeas 
asks the audience to examine the credibility of what he has seen and inferred. 
He is not sure that he has seen things in the right way, but he has the impression 
that something really bad has happened to him. He does not know whether 
he has inferred a plausible version of the story through correct reasoning or 
whether he is in a state of rage that may have influenced his conclusions about 
the whole situation. 


Ay: 000’ ci BAénw, uà THY Adyvay, ol8[a vov 
LAAGG Et’ oŬx, CAN’ Eig TO TPdGVEV m| po&yopar 
TAN hv tw’ avurepBAntov eE[alovys AaBwv. 

ġ oth] miOavev; oxépacbe motepo[v ed ppovô 
Ñ paivop, obdev T cig dxpiBetav [tote 

AaBav emcyouat wey’ &tuynLa. 


DEMEAS:] don't knowif] am seeing straight, by Athena! But I am [coming 
here] at the front, having received a [sudden] exceptional [blow]. Is this 
plausible? Please consider whether [I am sane] or mad! Am I bringing a 
great misfortune on myself by interpreting nothing accurately?® 


He then explains how he formed his beliefabout the present case. As we will see 
in the following pages, his reasoning seems not to be stringent and the audience 
is invited by Demeas himself to be the silent judge of his misleading reasoning, 
at the end of which, he decides to drive Chrysis out of his house with the 
accusation of having betrayed him by having an affair with his son. As Scafuro 
notes,? Demeas, like most Menandrian characters, displays his reasoning to the 


8 Men. Sam. 213-218. See Bain 1983, p. 117 who comments at line 213 (“I don’t know if] am seeing 
straight”): “This is explained later when he tells us how he saw Chrysis nursing the baby”. 
9 Scafuro 1997 and 2003. 
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audience in a discourse that includes proofs and arguments as if he was settling 
a lawsuit. However, as often happens in a law-court, the aim of his address is not 
to find out the truth of what has happened but to convince the audience, and, 
maybe, also himself, of his version of the story° The structure and purpose 
of this kind of discourse have analogues in the contemporary intellectual and 
philosophical context. 


Menander’s preoccupation with ‘proving’ has both a philosophical basis 
and a foundation in the tradition of rhetoric. While it cannot be proven 
with certainty that Menander is reproducing Peripatetic ideas, it can be 
shown that his intellectual framework for proving and argumentation 
shares a common background with that school.” 


In particular, the reasoning that Demeas develops in his speech has a structure 
that is similar to what Aristotle calls an enthymeme. This is a particular kind 
of syllogism used in rhetorical speeches: in the case of an enthymeme the 
conjunction of the first premise with the second produces a conclusion that 
is persuasive but may not be logically correct: 


éret Ò éotly dAtya pév Tov &vayxaiwv ¿E dv of dytopixol cuMoytopot ciot 
[...] Tà Ò we ei tò TOAD cvpBatvovta xal evdeyduevar Ex TOLOUTWY aveyun 
Etéowy ouMoyilecOat, tà Ò dvarynctin tE dvayxatwy, [...] pavepòv Sti €& Ov 
TÀ evOuLuata Acyetat, TA piv dvaynata dotat, TÀ dE TAEloTtaA we El TÒ TOAD. 


Since few of the premises from which rhetorical syllogism are constituted 
are necessary |...] and since things that happen for the most part and are 
possible must be reasoned on the basis of other such things, and necessary 
actions from necessities, [...] it is evident that those [premises] by which 
the enthymemes are spoken sometimes are necessarily true and most of 
the time [they are true only] for the most part.!? 


10 According to Traill, in this speech, Demeas is convincing himself that Chrysis has betrayed 
him. Demeas’ subsequent accusation of Chrysis is made relying on the assumption of 
what people of her status usually do; therefore, he needs little evidence to condemn her 
and convince himself of this: “Menander counted on his audience to recognise when 
characters use arguments intended for winning a lawsuit in order to fool themselves” 
(Traill 2008, p. 85). 

11 Scafuro 2003, p. 114. See also Munteanu 2002. 

12 Arist. Rhet.12,1357a22-33. “Aristotle is speaking here about the kind of statement which is 
possible in enthymemes. In what it infers, any syllogism differs according to the character 
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An enthymeme gives scope, therefore, for a kind of reasoning that is plausible 
and convincing because it appears in the form of a logically rigorous argument, 
even if, at times, this is not really the case. In some cases, enthymemes have 
necessary premises, but, in other cases, it is possible that an enthymeme is 
based on principles that are valid only for the most part and not necessarily, 
and, therefore, they do not constitute a valid premise for a logically consistent 
conclusion. These two cases—of enthymemes based on necessary premises or 
premises valid only for the most part—relate to what Aristotle describes as 
enthymemes built on ‘necessary signs’, tekmeéria, or ‘signs’, semeia.8 


TÀ EvoULMUATA AéyeTaL Ex TETTApWV, TH SE TETTAPA TAT’ EoTiv, Eixdg MApd- 
Selva texuhpiov onpetov, Eott OE TH èv Ex THY wç mi TO TOAD Ñ övtwv Ñ 
Soxovvtwv gvvyypéva evoupnuata ex TAY elndtwv, Tà Se SY inaywys Ex TOD 
polov, Ñ évòç À nAsióvwv, Stav AaBwv tò xaðódov Elta ovMoyiontat TA KATE 


MÉpOÇ, dic mapadetypotoc, TÀ de Sick Avayxaiov xai det övtoç Sick texunptov, TH 
dé Sick tod xaBdAov H Tob Ev pépet Svtos, Edy Te Ov dv TE uý, Sick onpeiwy. 


Enthymemes are drawn from four sources and these four are what is 
probable, an example, a necessary sign (tekmérion) and a sign (sémeion). 
Enthymemes from probability are drawn from things that either are, or 
seem from the most part [to be] true; those from example are drawn from 
induction from a similar case, whether one case or more, whenever a 
general statement is made and then is supported by particular instances; 
those drawn from necessity and what is always the case, from a necessary 
sing; those drown from what it is generally or in part true, existing or non 
existing, from signs.!4 


In Scafuro’s opinion, the reasoning that Demeas discloses to the audience is 
not based exclusively on necessary signs: consequently, Demeas’ version of the 
story is persuasive but not logically correct. My argument builds on this point 
and aims to take it further. It can be asked, in fact, why Demeas is offering to the 
audience and to himself misleading arguments and how they eventually affect 
his ethical choice. 


of its premises. For example, if the modality of the premises is necessary, the syllogism 
asserts necessary relations; if the modality is contingent, it asserts contingent or possible 
relationships” (Grimaldi 1980(a), p. 60). See also Burnyeat 1994. 

13 For further discussion on this distinction see Grimaldi 1980(b). 

14 Arist. Rhet. 11 25, 1402b12-20. 
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In order to do this, I would like to examine closely the structure of Demeas’ 
discourse. Demeas tells the audience that, in the storeroom, he has heard the 
nurse taking care of the child and addressing him as “son of Moschion’.® After 
that, Demeas says that he came out from the storeroom in a completely calm 
state: 


Ay: xayw Tpontety Todtov övrep evOdde 
tpdmtov àptiwç EEHADOV, Hovy návu, 
wg ott’ dxovaas ovdev ott’ ıoðnuévoç. 


DEMEAS: and I went in exactly in the same way I came out, being abso- 
lutely calm, as if I did not hear and perceive anything. 


Considering that he had already been told that Chrysis was th e child’s mother, 
the revelation that Moschion was the child’s father should have created in 
Demeas an angry reaction. On the contrary, it seems that the nurse’s statement 
leaves him calm and, maybe, willing to investigate further on the matter of the 
child’s paternity. However, after having heard the nurse, coming out from where 
he was, he says that he has seen (6) Chrysis nursing the child.” Therefore, he 
infers that it is definite, knowable (yvwetyov)!® that the child is Chrysis’ and 
Moschion’s child.!9 It is at this point that his state of mind changes completely 
and he speeds up his inquiry hastily: this critical moment comes precisely when 
he sees Chrysis holding the child close to her breast. However, at this point he 
receives confirmation (or so he believes) of what he was told by Moschion at 
the beginning of the play and before hearing the nurse’s words: namely, the 
fact that Chrysis was the child’s mother. Demeas would still need to verify the 
validiy of what he has heard from the nurse and Moschion and what he has 
seen with his eyes. But when Demeas links the last vivid perception of Chrysis 
to what he has heard before from the nurse, he is completely driven out of his 
mind.?° This state of confusion causes his false inference and diverts him from 
inquiring further to discover what has really happened. Menander seems here 


15 Men. Sam. 245-254. 

16 Men. Sam. 262-264. 

17 Men. Sam. 265-266. 

18 “Here Demeas means ‘that this is her child is something that can be known’, as opposed 
to the mere hypothesis about paternity. It is comic irony that he is mistaken on the one 
point he believes to be certain” (Gomme and Sandbach 1973, p. 569). 

19 Men. Sam. 267. 

20 Men. Sam. 279. 
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to be concerned to present Demeas as someone that is not just misled by others, 
but rather someone whose own temper complicates the situation and thus 
produces a situation in which Demeas relies solely on his own judgement, deaf 
to any doubt and not making any sustained attempt to investigate, building up 
his anger against a non-existent enemy. 

If we look at his reasoning more closely, we realise that, from the first piece 
of audible evidence, Demeas learns that he is not the father of the child, as he 
has been told, and that the child is Moschion’s. However, Demeas seems to be 
keen to inquire further about this point. After that, when Demeas sees Chrysis 
with the child, he infers that the child is also Chrysis’s and that the two of them 
have betrayed his trust while he was away. However, the piece of evidence that 
Demeas uses to draw his final conclusion and to complete the reconstruction 
of the whole story, appears to be not that reliable. I will now explain why. 


Ay: abt & ëyovoav aùtò THY Lapiov 60a 
zw xad’ adthy (xai) Sidodcav titrhiov: 
wo’ ott uev adtijg Eat! TOTO yvwpıuov 
elvat, natpòç Ò’ Stov mor’ oriy, eit’ éudv 


wy 


ett — 


DEMEAS: Outside, I see her, the Samian woman, holding him close to 
her (and) giving him her breast. So now the fact that this is her child is 
well-known, but from which father could he possibly be, either me or—??! 


In the passage just quoted, Demeas concludes that, because he saw Chrysis 
feeding the child, that child must have been hers and, as he has just learned, 
Moschion’s. However, it is possible to argue that this inference might be chal- 
lenged: the fact that Demeas says that Chrysis was nursing the child does not 
necessary imply that she is its mother. 

It is true that, according to the ancient medical tradition, a woman feeding 
a child is clearly a sign that the woman had recently given birth. This kind of 
example was reported in rhetorical treatises as an example of infallible proof: a 
woman having milk must be or must have been recently pregnant.22 However, 
it is not necessarily true that a woman has given birth to the same child that 
she feeds with her milk. Accordingly, the first problem in Demeas’ reasoning 


21 Men. Sam. 265-269. This case is another example of recognition through false reasoning 
according to Munteanu 2002, pp. 123-125. 
22 See Arist. APr. II 27, 70a11—-b6. See Scafuro 2003 pp. 17-118 for a detailed explanation. 
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is that he declares that he saw Chrysis holding the child and giving it the 
breast (StSobcav tit8iov)?3 and, he believes that this is the proof that Chrysis 
has recently given birth to the same infant that she is now nursing and that he 
has discovered to be son of Moschion. However, the fact that Chrysis gives her 
breast to a child does not imply that she has actually given birth to the child to 
whom she is giving her breast. Demeas is wrong in believing that her doing so is 
a confirmation that she is the child’s mother. 
Scafuro reconstructs Demeas’ reasoning in this way:24 


I premise: Women feeding a child have given birth to the infant to 
whom they are giving their breast 
II premise: Chrysis is giving her breast to a child 


Conclusion: Chrysis has given birth to the infant to whom she is giving 
her breast 


Demeas is, therefore, misleading himself and the audience in formulating the 
first premise of this reasoning.”° Also, the piece of empirical evidence on which 
he is building his reasoning is, actually, not very reliable. In fact, towards the end 
of the play, when Nikeratos comes out saying that he saw his daughter offering 
her breast to the child, Demeas, in a calmer state of mind, replies that she could 
just have been playing with him.?® It is true that, in this context, Demeas’ reply 
is meant to bea clumsy attempt to calm Nikeratos down. However, it is arguable 
that, when Demeas saw Chrysis holding the child, he was in a confused state of 
mind similar to that of Nikeratos later:2” Demeas recognises here that seeing a 
woman holding a child close to her breast does not entail that she is its mother. 


23 Men. Sam. 266. 

24 Scafuro 2003, p. 128. 

25 Moreover, it is plausible to think that Demeas also gets the second premise of his reasoning 
wrong. In fact, the fact that Demeas tells the audience that Chrysis was didodcov tit8tov 
might also not imply that Chrysis was actually feeding the child: she might just have held 
him close to her breast and Demeas could have been misled by this image. We know that, 
at the beginning of this third Act, when Demeas comes out from his house, he states that 
he is not sure how to see things straight any more (Men. Sam. 213). 

26 Men. Sam. 540-543. 

27 “Menander has formulated the eyewitness testimony of both Demeas and Nikeratos with 
ambiguous phraseology: both report they have witnessed a woman d1dodcav trt8tov to 
the infant [...] but neither man precisely says the infant actually received nourishment 
thereby” (Scafuro 2003, p. 129). 
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All things considered, the second piece of evidence which forms the minor 
premise of Demeas’ enthymeme is not an infallible proof but a fallible one, 
and this corresponds to the way in which Aristotle defines a semeion.?® And, 
as Aristotle suggests, an enthymeme based on a sémeion can be easily refuted 
because no fallible sign can enter into a strictly logical proof.?9 

In conclusion, it is arguable that Demeas’ reasoning took the following form: 


I premise: Moschion might be the child’s father because the nurse said 
so 

II premise: Chrysis is undoubtedly the child’s mother as J saw her feeding 
it (and I was told she was). 


Conclusion: Moschion and Chrysis are the child’s parents and Chrysis 
was the one who seduced Moschion.*° 


As we can see, Demeas makes use of several conjectures that are not properly 
verified as being true. A possible explanation is that Demeas is in love with 
Chrysis?! and, when he sees her, the possibility that she could be breast-feeding 
Moschion’s child and that that child could have been the result ofa relationship 
with his son, makes him so angry as to prevent a rigorous inquiry. Indeed, when 
Demeas comes out from the house, he is in an evident state of confusion and 
he is not sure any more if he can see and reason properly.3? The apparent 
possibility that Chrysis had a child with Moschion has a devastating effect on 


28 As opposed to an ‘infallible sign’ (texunptov). See p. 66. 

29 © “Abeta SE xal TA onpeta xal tà Õià onpelov evOuunuata elpnuéva, xdv À drdpyovta, WoneEp 
Ax Oy ev tolg Mowtols: Sti yàp dovMoylotov otv nåâv onpeîov.” Translation: “sémeia and 
enthymemes that draw conclusion through a sémeion are refutable even if true, as was 
said in the first lecture, for the fact that any sémeion is non-syllogistic” (Arist. Rhet. 11 25, 
1403a2-4). 

“ta O€ TexuNola xai Texunplwdy evOupNcta Kata piv TO dovMOYICTOV oùx Eta Moar 
[...], Acineta Ò wo ody Umdpyet TO Aeyópevov Setxviva. ci SE pavepov xal Sti Umdpyet xal Ott 
Texunplov, &Avtov Wdy ytyvetat todto.” Translation: “But tekméria and enthymemes with 
tekméria cannot be refuted as non syllogistic [...], and what is left to show is that the 
alleged fact is not true. Ifit is evident that it is true and that it is a tekmérion, the argument 
is irrefutable” (Arist. Rhet. 11 25, 1403a10—-15). For further discussion about these passages 
and the distinction between fallible and non-fallible signs see Grimaldi 1980(b). 

30  Demeas formulates this accusation explicitly at Men. Sam. 333-342. 

31 Men. Sam. 80-85. 

32 See Men. Sam. 213—216. See Sander 2014, pp. 158-160 for a more detailed discussion of the 
kind of emotions at work in Demea’s case. 
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Demeas and prevents him from inquiring thoroughly about the identity of the 
child’s father, which he seemed determined to discover before seeing Chrysis 
with the child. 

We realise this point if we continue to examine Demeas’ monologue. After 
having established in his mind that the child was Chrysis’, he laments that the 
whole thing is unbelievable: Moschion has always been an affectionate child 
and he couldn't have done something like that. However, when Demeas looks 
back again in his mind at those images and those words and he considers them 
again, dwelling on the memories that they have left in him, he is completely 
driven out of mind. And, as we will see from the following scene, this will lead 
him to complete his wrong version of the story. 


Ay: oby broved, Tò npåâypa Ò’ cig LETOV pépw 
& T’ dunno’ adtd<, oùx cyavaxTav obdertw. 
gbvalda yap THt perpaxiwt, vy ToS Feovs, 
xai Kooiwl TOV TPSTEPOV OvTL YpOVOV &el 

xal nepi Ey’ WÇ Evert evocBeotatw. 

TAAV Ò’, etetdav THY Aéyovoav xataudðw 
titOny éxetvov npâtov osav, eit’ guod 
AdOpat AEyovoay, elt’ droPAepw náv 

aig THY &yanâocav AdTO xal BeBLacLEvyv 
¿uo tpeget dxovtos, ebeoTny’ GAwe. 


DEMEAS:I am not just making a conjecture, I am bringing the facts before 
you, and what I have myself heard, I am not yet angry. I know the young 
boy, I really do, and he has always been moderate before and always as 
dutiful to me as he could be. But whenever I consider once more that the 
nurse who was talking was once his own, and she was talking secretly, and 
whenever I look again at her [Chrysis] who adores it [the child] and who 
forced me to raise it when I did not want to, I am out of my mind.?3 


On one hand, Demeas considers that what he has just experienced seems to 
be incredible; on the other hand, the repeated images of the nurse and Chrysis 
only confirm his doubts. In particular, he cannot stop looking in his mind at the 
sight of the woman he loved with the child. Accordingly, having been impressed 
and confused by all these circumstances, Demeas just accepts a persuasive (but 
wrong) version of the story that appears to his mind right at the moment that he 


33 Men. Sam. 270-279. 
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interprets the perceptive data. This conclusion, in fact, is drawn while Demeas, 
in an evidently excited state of mind, recapitulates what he has seen and heard, 
having been powerfully impressed by those images and those words. 

A further passage may serve as evidence of the fact that the state of mind in 
which Demeas is drawing inferences is not suitable for carrying on a rational 
inquiry about what he has seen and heard. Immediately after his first mono- 
logue, when Demeas attempts to interrogate Parmenon in order to be sure of 
his assumption about Chrysis, the child and Moschion, he is again prevented 
from discovering the truth by his excited state of mind. In front of Parmenon 
Demeas claims that he is not just guessing (ob yàp elxaZwv Aeyw),34 but he knows 
with certainty what happened (ciðóta y &xp18&¢): Moschion is the father of the 
child that Chrysis is nursing and he just wants confirmation of this. 


Ay: ciðóta Y’ dxpiBAs návta xai METVTLEVOY 
ötı Mooxiwvds eotiv, STi oúvoioða où, 

tt OU Exetvov avtd vov atty teepel. 

Ia: tig you; 

Ay: TavTEs. AAN Anóxpivat TOOTS por 

tadt’ Eotiv; 

Ia: got, déomov’, GAG AavOdverv— 

Ay: Ti “AavOdveww”; iuávta naiðwv tig SoTw 
emt tovtovi Lot Tov dceBy. 


DEMEAS: I know everything accurately and I have found out that [the 
child] is Moschion’s, that you also know about that and that she 
[Chrysis] is nursing it now for him. 

PARMENON: Who says? 

DEMEAS: Everyone! But now answer this question for me: is that true? 

PARMENON: It is sir, but you are missing something ... 

DEMEAS: what [is this] “you are missing something”? Some one among 
you slaves, give me a leather strap for this sacrilegious man!%5 


34 Men. Sam. 310. 
35 Men. Sam. 316-323. “Demeas proceeds quite in the wrong way in his interrogation of 
Parmenon and ends by having his own misconception confirmed as the truth: 
Q. Who is the baby’s mother? A. Chrysis (Parmenon sticking to the story) 
Q. Who is the father? A. You, she says 
When Demeas then goes on to say that he knows the truth, Parmenon would undoubtedly, 
if questioned correctly, have revealed the true state of affairs. Demeas, however, by saying 
only that he knows that Moschion is the father and not enquiring further about the mother 
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Demeas makes an interesting choice of words in order to explain what he has 
grasped: talking with Parmenon, Demeas seems to have acquired, apparently, 
a clearer view of the situation. He tells Parmenon what he has concluded 
from the facts that he has just witnessed but, when talking with him, he does 
not present them in the distorted version of the story that he offered just a 
moment before meeting him. He says that he knows that Moschion is the father 
of the child and that Chrysis is nursing it for him. But he does not actually 
state that he thinks that Chrysis is also the mother of the child. Thus, Demeas 
asks Parmenon to confirm what is in fact the true version of the story (the 
child is Moschion’s and Chrysis is nursing it for him)—though Demeas has 
not recognised the truth of this version. Demeas’ phrasing leaves open the 
possibility that Moschion actually is the child’s father and that, when he saw 
her, Chrysis was nursing a child that might not have been her own. However, 
his grasp of the situation is only apparent as, at the end of the dialogue, Demeas 
refuses to listen to what Parmenon has to tell him and is still convinced that the 
child is that of Moschion and Chrysis. 

On the other hand, Parmenon tries to let him know that something escaped 
Demeas’ notice. Parmenon says that Demeas is missing something in the recon- 
struction that Demeas has just asked to confirm. That is, something has not 
been clearly detected by Demeas and so he fails to understand what has really 
happened. Demeas, instead, misunderstands Parmenon’s expression and infers 
that he has missed something because someone has actively concealed the 
fact that Chrysis and Moschion are the child’s parents. Parmenon tries to tell 
Demeas that what escaped his notice are the real facts: namely, that Moschion 
is the father’s child but that Nikeratos’ daughter, whom he now wants to marry, 
is its mother, not Chrysis. However, Demeas refuses to listen; hence, his attempt 
at inquiry will fail and the misunderstanding will continue. 

This scene recalls in certain respects the first episode of the Oedipus Tyran- 
nos. At the end of that episode, Oedipus is having a lively debate with Tiresias 
who is trying to explain to him who is the cause of the plague that is afflict- 
ing Thebes and, therefore, who Oedipus is and what he has done. Oedipus 
does not understand the final revelatory sentence that Tiresias pronounces, as 
he still cannot imagine why Tiresias is accusing him of killing Laius. He goes 


leaves himself open to misunderstanding. Parmenon assumes that if Demeas knows that 
Moschion is the father he must also know that Plangon is the mother. All that he is actually 
asked to agree to is Moschion’s share in the matter and this simply confirms to Demeas 
that he has been cuckolded” (Bain 1983, pp. 18-119). 

36 S. OT. 449-462. 
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away full of anger, threatening Tiresias and accusing him and Creon of being 
authors of a plot to overthrow his kingship.” Oedipus subsequently discovers 
the truth by carrying on his inquiry alone, collecting relevant information that 
he missed before. Thus, apparently, both Demeas and Oedipus seem to have a 
disposition to draw inferences quickly which have the effect of extending the 
initial misunderstanding.#° On the other hand, what we have in Oedipus Tyran- 
nos is a rational process of inquiry and a progressive discovery that requires 
boldness and steady resolution on the part of the main character to find the 
truth to be solved.?9 In Demeas’ case, the character is highly influenced by his 
state of mind: anger and deception prevent rigorous reasoning and lead him to 
construct a parallel fictional scenario in which he struggles on alone.*° 

There is another passage that supports this reading of Demea’s character: in 
the fourth Act, Demeas will behave similarly while speaking with Moschion. 
There, he claims to know everything because he has heard the truth from 
Parmenon. 


Ay: OW ey. tò maðiov oóv żort. 018,41 dxhxoa 
tod CUVEIÕÓTOÇ TÀ KOUMTA TIAPHÉVOVTOÇ: WOTE uÙ 
TEpds pè nate. 


DEMEAS: Then I [will tell you]! The child is yours, I know. I have heard 
from Parmenon who shares knowledge of these secrets; and so, do not 
make fun of me.42 


However, as shown in the first section, just to hear or to see something—that 
is, to have bare sensory evidence—is not a warrant of certain knowledge, 


37 S. oT. 446. See Konstan 2006(b), p. 38. On this much-debated passage see Carrière, 1956; 
Taplin 1978, pp. 43-45; Knox 1980. 

38 Fora dedicated reading of Demeas’ anger in the context of the previous dramatic tradition 
see Iversen 1998, chapter 5. 

39 See esp. Bowra 1944; Knox 1957; Diano 1968; Golden 1978; Giangrande 1983; Segal C. 2001; 
Longo 2006 and Greenspan 2008. 

40 See Scafuro 2003 and Traill 2008, pp. 86-92. Groton 1987 declares that Demeas’ anger is 
contagious and that, in particular, Nikeratos will be affected by it. In Groton’s opinion the 
arousing of the characters one after another does not only generate humour but also serves 
the function of organising, energising and unifying the plot. 

41 Where of8a is emphatic and not parenthetic as when it is parenthetic it is normally joined 
with cages (Gomme and Sandbach 1973 ad loc.). 

42 Men. Sam. 477-479. 
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especially if the person who is having the sensory evidence is as enraged as 
Demeas was while talking to Parmenon. In reality, Parmenon did not have the 
opportunity to tell Demeas the whole truth and, consequently, Demeas did not 
have the chance to listen to the whole story. Menander insists on Demeas’ lack 
of knowledge, caused partly by his angry temper, and on the difficulty, because 
of his angry temper, of informing him about his erroneous inferences. We will 
find a verification of this at the end of the comedy. In Act Five, Demeas will 
explain his own error with a significant series of verbs the presence of which is 
strongly accentuated by asyndeton. 


Ay: où Stxaiws Hitiacdpyy ti oe 
Hyvóno', HUMETOV, ELavyy. 


DEMEAS: I accused you wrongly; I did not know, I made a mistake, I was 
out of my mind.43 


He wrongly accused his son—and Chrysis—because he did not understand 
the situation; he formulated a false belief about the circumstances** and made 
a mistake. He recognises now that he behaved like a mad man. He now sees 
clearly that when he came out from the house (right a the beginning of the 
plot) and told the audience what he had witnessed, he did not reason correctly 
(ed ppova), but he understood things wrongly as he was angry (paivopat) at what 
he had seen.* Accordingly, Demeas’ state of knowledge and lack of accuracy in 
making the right judgment about the situation leads him to a complete misun- 
derstanding of people and of what he saw and heard. Consequently, absence of 
knowledge is not the only reason for his misguided response; misinterpretation 
of his perceptions is also a remarkably important element and his bad temper 
contributes to extending this misunderstanding for a considerable part of the 
action. 


43 Men. Sam. 702-703. “Thus the agnoia, i.e. unawareness of the real state of affairs, is 
supposed to clear him of his error. On the other hand, Demeas is aware of his rash action 
and therefore he explains his hamartia also as a result of temporary madness (mania)” 
(Dworacki 1977, p. 21). 

44 Gomme and Sandbach 1973 ad loc. “hyvónoa is more than ‘I did not know’; it means I had 
a false belief”. See Men. Sam. 705. 

45 See Men. Sam. 216. Perception of a certain situation creates a certain emotion that, in its 
turn, influences the agents’ beliefs about that situation. I will come back to the dynamic 
of this process when discussing Aristotle (see section 2.1 below). 
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Demeas’ perceptions are not adequately evaluated and connected in a rigor- 
ous line of inquiry. Between perception and knowledge there is the possibility 
of wrong belief: all perceptual awareness seems to be subject to error and this 
is affected by the perceptive subject’s state of mind. Demeas does not consider 
sufficiently this possibility, as he is evidently angry, and he does not check the 
reliability of what he has perceived. The false belief affects Demeas’ under- 
standing of who the characters are—or what they have done—and sets the 
action in motion. According to my analysis, the potential scope for error, in 
Demeas evaluation of the circumstances, lies in the reasoning that constitutes 
the transition between acquisition of perceptions and certain knowledge. 

At this point, it is relevant to recall that the contrast between the beliefs of 
dramatic characters and the reality of the situation is also a recurrent topic in 
tragedy. For instance, the opposition between opinion (86&) and knowledge 
gained after a process of verification (motu) is one of the core themes of 
Sophocles’ Trachiniae.*® The play mainly centres on the two versions of this 
contrast: namely, one in which an opinion is verified in order to gain under- 
standing; and, one in which it is not.*” In the play, Deianeira believes that Her- 
acles has betrayed her with Iole, daughter of Eurytus, who entered Deianeira’s 
house as Heracles’ slave. Before accusing her husband, Deianeira enquires 
scrupulously in order to discover the real identity of Iole. She asks the Messen- 
ger and Lichas many times to explain clearly what happened and to tell her the 
whole truth.48 Once certain knowledge about Iole is achieved, Deianeira plans 
to use the charm that the centaur Nessos gave her to win back Heracles’ heart. 
However, in this case, she does not make an inquiry about the real power of 
the charm: she has never done an experiment (neîpa) to test the effectiveness 
of Nessos’ suggestion. Nevertheless, she acknowledges that knowledge based 
only on opinion does not provide ground for confidence (niott¢). 


Ay: Obtwe¢ exer Y Ú TITTIS, WÇ TÒ Nev Soxelv 
éveott, Teipa Ò’ ob MeocwLIANod Tw. 


DEIANEIRA: Indeed, to tell the truth, my ground of confidence lies only 
in having personal opinion, I have not yet confirmed it with experience.*9 


46 This is explicitly set out by the Chorus at S. Tr. 588-593. See Lawrence 1978. 

47  Papadimitriopulos 2006 argues that Trachiniae is divided into four parts, each part pre- 
senting conflicting versions of the truth and each part contributing to the transition from 
ignorance to knowledge. 

48 S. Tr. 349-350; 398; 400; 437; 453. See Di Benedetto 1983, p. 148. 

49  S.Tr.590-591. 
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However, because she needs urgently to restore her house’s welfare, she 
resolve to test the charm on Heracles himself. Thus, she acts on the basis of her 
belief about the charm but without having verified whether her belief is right 
or not.5° Accordingly, she achieves a clear understanding of the situation"! only 
after having sent the robe, smeared with Nessos’ deadly blood, to Heracles.5? 
In Deianira’s case, what leads her into error is the fact that she fails to seek 
empirical experience to verify what Nessos tells her about the power of the 
charm. Thus, Deianeira’s error does not lie in the incorrect working out of 
empirical evidence but in the tragic lack of empirical evidence itself. 

Similar issues related to knowledge versus opinion and truth versus decep- 
tion arise in the Helen of Euripides. In the Helen, at the moment of the recog- 
nition scene between Helen and Menelaus, Helen tries to convince Menelaus 
that she is the real Helen and that she should not be blamed for actions that 
she did not perform. The Helen for whom Menelaus fought at Troy is just a 
phantom (eiSwAov).53 The real Helen asks him to look (oxétpat) at her as noth- 
ing better than Menelaus’ eyes could produce evidence for what she is saying. 
Menelaus admits that the woman in front of him has Helen’s appearance but he 
does not trust his eyes which seem to be failing him.5+ However, Menelaus will 
promptly trust the servant’s words when the latter enters on stage and declares 
that the Helen brought back from Troy has suddenly disappeared in the sky as 
a phantom.55 Thus, in the context of this recognition scene, sensory evidence 
seems to be of no worth for the purpose of producing a clear understanding of 
what people and facts really are. What is perceived with our senses (be it the 


50 S. Tr. 588-593. 

51 S. Tr. 7u. 

52 See Whitman’s thesis about the “late learning” of Deianeira (Whitman 1951, pp. 105—116). 

53 E. Hel. 582. “Ironically Helen herself appeals to the very source of ‘knowledge’ which her 
circumstances show to be wholly unreliable as a guide to reality. Thus, given Menelaus’ 
belief in the phantom, Helen’s argument is self-refuting and Menelaus rejects the visual 
‘proof’ [...] of her identity on the evidence [...] of his own eyes” (Allan 2008, p. 211). 

54 16 d’duua pov vogel E. Hel. 575. “These lines ring the changes of the appearance/reality 
antithesis. Menelaus first wonders whether his eyes rather than his mind are deceiving 
him; the implicit contrast is between the hallucinations just pondered, which would be 
a sign of god-sent madness, and the possibility of simple mistaken identity. The latter is 
figured, however, as a different form of ill-health [...]. Helen responds with the language of 
appearance and when Menelaus admits that she seems to be Helen, she presses the point, 
urging him to accept the evidence of his own eyes. Menelaus’ response shows that he has 
decided that it is precisely his eyes (i.e. her appearance) that he cannot trust” (Burian 2007, 
p. 226). 

55 E. Hel. 605. 
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real Helen or her phantom) may be deceiving. The words of the servant are, 
eventually, the element that persuades Menelaus.°® 

Accordingly, from what I have observed so far, in the Trachiniae and the 
Helen the scope for misunderstanding seems to lie in the sphere of external 
evidence. In the case of Deianeira, what is stressed is the importance of sensory 
evidence and the tragic consequences that its absence produces. In the second 
case, the power of sensory evidence is denied and replaced by the power of 
words. Thus, by contrast with Demeas’ case, the error in judging a situation is 
not produced by the subject’s internal reflection on sensory evidence but by 
the lack or worthlessness of this kind of evidence itself. If we consider Demeas’ 
misunderstanding, we find that the problem is not simply the fatal lack of 
sufficient knowledge, as in Deianeira’s case, or the impossibility of recognising 
someone by his perceptible appearance, as in the Helen. In Demeas’ case, 
what is stressed is Demeas’ struggle to draw correct inferences from empirical 
evidence in order to understand the sequence of actions. This may be the 
reason why Menander gives Demeas two long monologues:*” this is so that 
the playwright can make clear what Demeas has misunderstood—and why 
he did so—and so that he can present Demeas’ misleading reasoning to the 
audience. Menander is interested in pointing out that Demeas fails to carry 
out a correct process of inference from sensory evidence already observed and 
this failure indicates a degree of ethical failure in his state of mind or character. 
This representation, I believe, is strikingly analogous to Aristotle’s analysis, as 
explained in the next sections. 

In Menander’s extant works, there is another similar case in which a figure, 
because of being emotionally involved in the situation, completely misunder- 
stands it: this is that of Sostratos in the Dis Exapaton. The comedy is largely 
fragmentary, but it is possible to reconstruct the plot on the basis of Plautus’ 
Bacchides, which is most probably the Roman version of the Menandrian com- 
edy.5® Sostratos, a young Athenian, meets Bacchis, a hetaira, in Ephesos and 
falls in love with her. Immediately after their meeting, Bacchis must leave Eph- 
esos for Athens as she has sold herself to a soldier who is living there. Sostratos 
asks his friend Moschos, who is in Athens, to find the girl: Sostratos would have 
provided the money for taking the girl back on his return from Ephesos. How- 
ever, Bacchis has a sister in Athens: she is a hetaira and she is using the same 


56 See Wright 2005, pp. 267-278 for a detailed discussion of these topics in the Helen. 

57 Men. Sam. 207-282 and 324-356. 

58 See Handley 1968; Questa 1970; Del Corno 1975, Bain 1979; Barsby 1986; Lefèvre 2001(b) and 
Paduano 2008. 
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professional name as her sister. When Moschos finds the two girls he falls in 
love with Bacchis’ sister. 

When Menander’s fragment starts, Sostratos has probably just been told that 
his friend Moschos is involved in an affair with a courtesan, Bacchis: Moschos’ 
tutor (paedagogus) begs Sostratos to scold his friend for his relationship with 
her.59 Sostratos suddenly infers that Moschos’ Bacchis is the same one he is in 
love with. Thus, as soon as he is alone on the stage, he starts his monologue 
already convinced of the culpability of Bacchis: she has betrayed him with his 
friend; the courtesan, he says, is reckless, everything is clear to him.®° 

Sostratos then starts to formulate his strategy:®! he will give the money that 
he received to buy Bacchis back to his father and the greedy hetaira will be left 
with nothing; her seductive words will have no power on him any more.®? 


If the emotional language and hints of ambivalence in these speeches 
warn us not to trust them, so too do the obvious elements of fantasy. We 
are not allowed to forget that the speakers’ assertions spring from their 
imagination as they sketch the unmistakably hypothetical scenarios.®? 


While Sostratos is forming these resolutions and making these accusations 
building a case on his own, he does not check the reliability of his hypothesis 
either with Bacchis or with Moschos. His emotional involvement does not 
allow him to enquire further; he is sure of the conclusions drawn on the basis of 
what he has heard and he is angry as result. In Act Four, we find that Sostratos 
has not made progress in his understanding or his resolutions; he declares 
that he is angry at his friend and he is still accusing the charming Bacchis of 
being the cause of what he thinks they have done to him: 


59 Men. Dis Ex. 15-17. 

60 = Men. Dis. Ex. 20—21. 

61 See Batstone 2005, p. 18. 

62 Men. Dis Ex. 29-30. 

63 Traill 2008, p. 101. As usually happens in this sort of speeches, “il momento fantastico 
e associativo, prevale fino a quasi escludere quello logico, discorsivo” (Del Corno 1975, 
p. 207). 

64 “Per quello che si riesce a vedere, Menandro esprime con vivacità e duttilità di stile ed 
abilità scenica l’incoerenza dei pensieri dell’innamorato deluso che oscilla, prima e dopo 
aver restituito il denaro al padre, tra la stizza nei suoi propri confronti, lira per la creduta 
fedigrafa, la delusione nei confronti di Moscho-Pistoclero, anch'esso creduto traditore” 
(Questa 1970, p. 195). 
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Zw: abty Ò’ ixavâç, xaç roodo y’, ebpeby 
ola(v) not win odo, Tov 8’ &BEATEpOV 
Méoyov é.¢.." xal tà prev Eywy’ òpyitopar, 

ta Ò’ obx Exeivov Tod yeyovdtos attiov 
aSuNAToS vevonina, THV Ò itaLrwtatyy 
Tachv exetvyy. 


SOSTRATOS: She has revealed herself enough (and she did well) to be as 
once I thought. Silly Moschos ... and indeed I am enraged, but I think that 
that one [Moschos] is not the cause of the mistake that was made but she, 
the most reckless woman of all.6° 


Immediately after this, Moschos enters. He does not understand why Sostratos 
is accusing him of having offended his friend.6* He asks for an explanation,®’ 
and, perhaps, the misunderstanding will be clarified. Summing up, Sostratos 
has heard something that is true: in fact, Moschos is in love with a courtesan 
named Bacchis. On the sole basis of this auditory knowledge he infers some- 
thing wrong: that Moschos is in love with the same Bacchis that he is in love 
with. Like Demeas, he does not make any further inquiry to support his infer- 
ence with a larger set of proofs: love for the courtesan and anger towards her 
and his friend prevent any inquiry. 


1.2 Moschion 

In Samia, there is also another character, Moschion, for whom emotions play 
an important role in matters of ethical choice. In Moschion’s case it is not 
possible to talk about misunderstanding or partial knowledge with respect 
to particulars or circumstances involved in his action. Nevertheless, even if 
Moschion seems to have a clear understanding of the circumstances in which 
he is acting, he fails to act correctly on at least two occasions. At the beginning 


65 Men Dis. Ex. 97—102. “The self-congratulatory pity, framed from the perspective of the 
experienced ex-lover, is designed to console Sostratos with the fantasy that poor Moschos 
will be betrayed. Then for a moment we hear the truth: ‘yes, in a way, I am angry, a truth 
carefully worded to protect Moschos from its consequences [...]. Then just as quickly 
the anger at Moschos is hidden in the conventional insults directed at the hetaira. This 
moment of revealed suppression allows us to see something that was hiding in Sostratos’ 
‘strategy of the self’ and in the rhetorical organisation of his earlier speech: Sostratos is 
faking it” (Batstone 2005, pp. 22-23). 

66 = Men. Dis. Ex. 108-112. 

67 Men. Dis. Ex. 112. 
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of the play, Moschion decides not to tell Demeas the truth about the child he 
had by Nikeratos’ daughter: the process by which he made this choice merits 
detailed study. 

Menander describes his relationship with his adoptive father Demeas as 
close and as allowing frank discussion.6® He knows he does not have to be 
ashamed to talk to him about what he has done; however, he decides to con- 
ceal the truth. Moschion’s shame prevents him from understanding Demeas’ 
character properly and forming a correct judgement about what he should do 
in the present situation.® 


Tla: GAM’ önwç Eoet 

avdpetos evOUc T EuBareis nepi tod yåpov 
Aoyov. 

Mo: tiva tpónrov; Setdog Hdy yivopar 

WE TAYlov TO npåypa yéyove. 

Tho: mag Aeyets; 

Mo: aicydvopat Tov TATE. 


PARMENON: But act like a man and get straight to the matter of the 
wedding. 

MoscHIon: How? I am a coward now that the matter has come close. 

PARMENON: How do you mean? 

MoscuHIon: I am ashamed before my father.”° 


Shame and its objects are clearly defined in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. I will quote 
the passage here to spell out the kind of feeling that Menander’s Moschion 
may have in mind in speaking of his shame before his father. In the Rhetoric 
Aristotle describes what sort of things people are ashamed of and we find what 
Moschion has done included there. 


Zotw dy aicytwy Avn Tiç Ù Tapa nepi tà Eig ddoEiav pawópeva pépew TAY 


KAXKAV, Ü TAPOVTWY H yeyovótwv H peMóvtwv [...], dveyun aicydveoBat ert 


68 Men. Sam. 16-22. In addition to that, Moschion’s fear that Demeas would have not given 
his consent to a union between him and Plangon, is hardly justified. Nikeratos and Demeas 
seem to be in good terms. In Act 1, they enter on stage discussing amicably as they return 
in Athens from a trip they made together in Byzantium and the Pontos (Blume 1974, 
pP. 54-55): 

69 See Blume 1974, pp. 12-15; Goldberg 1980, p. 94 and Dutsch and Konstan 2011. 

70 Men. Sam. 63-67. For the discussion on this passage see Wehrli 1936 and Jakel 1982. 
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Tots TOLOUTOLS THY KaKdv bn alcypa Soxet elvan } adtTH Ñ Ov ppovtier [...], 
tO ovyyever dau ais ob Set} od od Set H Ste od Set. 


Let shame be [defined as] a sort of pain or agitation concerning the class 
of evils, whether present, past or future, that seems to bring a person in 
disrespect [...]. By necessity being ashamed applies to such evils as seem 
[in the eyes of the others] to be disgraceful to a person or one about 
whom one cares. [...] And [such is] having sexual relations with those 
with whom one should not or where one should not or when one should 
not.” 


Shame, which is a sort of pain or emotion characteristic of young people, as 
Aristotle defines it in the Nicomachean Ethics,’* powerfully affects the state of 
mind of Moschion who has done something of which, he knows very well, he is 
now ashamed. We can suppose that the possibility that his act will bring on him 
the disapproval of his adoptive father, whom he holds in the greatest respect, 
affects his reasoning: he decides not to tell the truth, but this will cause an even 
worse misunderstanding. 

This is not the only case in which emotions overpower Moschion’s rational 
reasoning and lead him to make mistakes. The young man, in fact, seems to 
have found himself in a similar state of mind at the moment of the young 
girl’s rape, though the kind of dominating pathos involved was different. To 
analyse this point, it is worth recalling Moschion’s confession of his error during 
his monologue at the beginning of the play. There, he plainly confesses to the 
audience that he has made a mistake (nucptyxa ydp),’? as he says, referring to 
the rape of Nikeratos’ daughter. Moschion’s error lies in the fact that he knows 
clearly the circumstances in which he find himself acting; he knows the identity 
of the girl that he approaches at the festival of Adonis’* and he also knows very 
well that he should not approach her and, least of all, rape her. 


Mo: & &ypoð h xatadpapay 

ag ëtu]y[é] y cig Adaw’ avtdg xatéArAnBov 
oumypevacs evOade mpd¢ Huds PETA TIVWV 
dw |v yovaixay: ths Ò’ Eopths mardicv 
TOMA |v Exobans olov elxdc, cvpTAPwV 


71 Arist. Rhet. 11 6, 1383b12—-23. 
72 Arist. EN IV 15, 128b10-—21. 
73 Men. Sam. 3. 

74 See Detienne 1979. 
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éywouny olwat BeaThç: 
oxnve Atyew Ta Aoin’, Laws Ò aioyóvopar 
oîç] obdév öpeñóç E00” uws aicyúvopar. 


MOSCHION: One day, hastening down from the country, it happened 
that I found them inside our house all together with other women to 
celebrate the festival of Adonis. As you might imagine, since the feasting 
was bringing a lot of fun, being present there I became, I think, a spectator. 
[...] I hesitate to say what followed, perhaps I am ashamed and it is not at 
all useful [to be ashamed] of that, but all the same, I am ashamed.” 


What has happened to Moschion is that, led by the sudden passion for the girl, 
he could not restrain his erotic desire and he made a mistake in raping the girl. 
Moschion was clearly overwhelmed by the circumstances he found himself in. 
He says that, from being a spectator of the festival of Adonis, he became one 
of the protagonists of the festival, raping, eventually, one of them. He now feels 
shame because he now regrets that he approached sexually someone he should 
not have approached. It seems that, in this kind of situation, the vulnerable 
state of mind of a young man such as Moschion, powerfully affected by the 
whole festive atmosphere, quickly led him to lose grip of himself and to make a 
mistake, acting against his better judgment. Once the deed has been done, Mos- 
chion knows that he does not have any plausible justification for his behaviour 
and, as he says, he is ashamed of what he has done. Thus, at the beginning of 
the play, Moschion, recovering his senses, gives a clear account of his mistake 
and he takes responsibility for it. Clearly, erotic desire influenced his thoughts 
about what should have been done at that present moment in the same way as 
shame influences his choice about how to deal with his adoptive father. 
Overall, then, Moschion, like Demeas, represents a case in which percep- 
tions and emotions affect clear insight about what the right course of action is. 
In Demeas'’ case, the character’s understanding of the situation is influenced by 
his overwhelming emotional reaction at what Demeas has perceived. Demeas 
would be right to be angry at Chrysis and Moschion if they actually had an affair, 
however, this is not the case. This is also what creates a comic situation for 
the audience: Demeas believes he is in a tragic situation;”° but he is not and 
the audience knows this. Demeas attaches importance to his relationship with 


75 Men. Sam. 38-48. See Gomme and Sandbach 1973 ad loc. 
76 See Men. Sam. 324-336. 
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his adoptive son and his courtesan and he is clearly vulnerable to the emo- 
tional intensity that this involves. A few scattered pieces of information make 
him angry and unable to conduct a rigorous analysis of what really happened. 
Moschion’s example is different: like any young man of his age, the emotions 
aroused by the sight of the girl or his adoptive father eclipse any ethically good 
reason he might have thought of in deciding what has to be done. 

Menander seems to be interested in constructing two characters that the 
audience can recognise as clearly mistaken. The errors they make depend on 
their inability to control their emotions when responding to situations and this 
is what triggers the chain of events leading to a happy ending. Furthermore, 
Moschion and Demeas confess openly to the audience their (wrong) thought- 
processes, the deceptive reasoning that leads them to making a wrong choice. 
In this way, the audience is able to spot their flaws and to laugh at their mis- 
takes, being aware of the happy ending and understanding exactly how and 
why they make wrong decisions and, therefore, what it is that makes events 
unfold in a certain way. 


2 Aristotle on the Vulnerability of Correct (Ethical) Reasoning 


If we turn now to Aristotle, we realise that he is interested in dealing with a very 
similar analysis of human motivations. The description that Aristotle gives of 
the psychological and ethical process we experience when we form opinions 
from perceptions and respond emotionally to circumstances, matches, and can 
help to explain, what happens to Moschion and Demeas on the stage. Generally 
speaking, in Aristotle we find that the difference between ethically right and 
wrong choice depends on how we perceive” the particular facts on which we 
act. The success of this process of evaluation relies significantly on the subject’s 
ability to understand the various aspects of his situation in order to respond 
adequately to this understanding.’8 This relates to a point made in Chapter 2:79 
for Aristotle, what seems to be essential, in theoretical understanding as in 
practical actions, is the ability to grasp salient features of the various situations 


77 Iam using here the verb ‘to perceive’ in the sense of ‘to apprehend what is not present to 
observation; to see through’, Onions 1983, s. v. 

78 The principles of practical understanding are not universal but context-dependent (Nuss- 
baum 1986(b), pp. 298-306). This does not mean that Aristotle is a relativist; action is 
concerned with particulars and these are relative to the specific situation (see further 
Chappell 2005). 

79 See Chapter 2, section 3. 
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that we experience in a lifetime.®° This ability should provide i) theoretical 


knowledge with the acquisition of first principles that explain the phenomenal 


world; and ii) practical knowledge with the completion of the final decision of 


what the ethically good action should be in a particular circumstance. 


xal 6 vods TY EoxdTwWY ET’ dupótepa' Kal yàp THV TEWTWV öpwv Kal TAY 
eoxatuv vods ¿oti xai od Adyos, xai ó èv xatà Tas amodetEEts TAY dxtvyTwWV 
dpwv xai mowtwy, ó 6’ ev tals mpaxtixats Tob eoyctov xal evdeyorevon xal TH¢ 
Etéoas Tpotdcews’ &pyat yàp tod ob Evexa adtat èx THY nad’ Exacta yàp TÀ 
xaddrov: tobtwv obv éxetv Set atcOyow, att ð’ tori vobs. 


And insight, too, is of ultimates, and in both directions, for of both the 
primary terms and the ultimate particulars there is insight and not rea- 
soning; and insight with respect to demonstrations is of immovable terms 
and of that which is primary; but, in practical [reasoning, intuition] is of 
the ultimate and variable objects and of the other [i.e., minor] premises, 
since these are principle of the final cause; for it is from particulars that 
we come to universals. Accordingly, we should have perception of these 
particulars, and this is insight.*! 


It is worth reporting here Sarha Broadie’s and Christopher Rowe's clear com- 


mentary of this passage: 


On the theoretical level, to see an object of the first kind (it might be a 
fact) as made up of its elements is to have an explanation (systematic 
knowledge) of why it is as it is. The practical analogue is: seeing the 
general aim of pushing some desired objective in terms of a decision that 
reflects an analysis of the particular circumstances, thereby making the 
general aim into something that a good person in those circumstances 
can bring to realisation.®? 


To restate this line of thought: universal practical principles differ from univer- 


sal principles of understanding. They are not universal in the sense that they 


form the basis of an unchangeable deductive system of knowledge or that they 


are the explanatory causes of our understanding of facts and ideas. Principles 


80 
81 


82 


Nussbaum 1986(b), p. 305; See also Wiggins 1981(a) and Miller 1984. 

Arist. EN VI 12, 1143a35—b5. On this passage see Sorabji 1973; Irwin 1978; Woods 1986 and 
Walsh 1999. 

Broadie and Rowe 2002, pp. 378 on Arist. EN VI 12, 1143a35—b5. 
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of practical reasoning are universal in the sense that they are chosen as objec- 
tively best by an ongoing reasoned ethical inquiry. On the basis of a shared 
idea of human nature, its aims and inclinations, this enquiry selects guidelines 
that each human being should be able to apply to the specific circumstance 
in which he finds himself acting. The reciprocal sharing and understanding of 
these objective practical principles provides benefits for everyone.®? The abil- 
ity to apply to specific situations universal ethical principles that can guide 
the agent’s choice requires a certain education and a developed state of eth- 
ical character. 

I have already analysed, in Chapter 2, how an analogous kind of ability is 
necessary also in theoretical understanding and the way in which it functions 
there.84 Here, I consider how this kind of skill is also necessary in practical 
understanding and I focus on the steps of the practical decision and the way 
that perceptions and emotions might influence the agent's practical insight 
in this process. According to Aristotle’s description of practical deliberation, it 
seems that in order to act virtuously the agent must i) understand exactly the 
circumstances in which he finds himself acting; and ii) consider what would 
generally be considered good to do in these circumstances. In order to choose 
virtuously what has to be done, it is important that the agent handles his emo- 
tions correctly at both these stages. To analyse this process, I will consider, 
first, the thought-processes that, in general, Aristotle ascribes to someone who 
draws together pieces of evidence: this process has not only epistemological 
relevance but also has ethical implications. In fact, in considering a practical 
situation, the correct working out of this process shapes the agent’s under- 
standing of the situation in which his action is involved. Secondly, I will discuss 
why an accurate management of the agent’s emotions is fundamental in this 
process: in fact, to understand correctly the particulars involved in the practi- 
cal action is sometimes not enough to produce right actions. 


2.1 Thinking about One’s Own Perceptions 

In Aristotle, inference from perceptions is a complex procedure that, in order 
to be correct, needs the accurate evaluation of pieces of evidence and the way 
they are connected. We find a good explanation of how this process of infer- 


83 Forwhat he calls an ‘objective-participant’ conception of the functioning of ethical reflec- 
tion see Gill 1996, pp. 342-343 where he sees it as pervasive in Classical Greek culture. See 
also Gill 2005 on the relationship between universality and objectivity in ancient Greek 
ethics. See Nussbaum 1978, essay 4, on the difference between the principles of practical 
and theoretical reasoning. 

84 See Chapter 2, section 3.2. 
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ence from perception works in the third book of De Anima. There, Aristotle 
considers that perception, in human beings, implies thinking (voetv) and judg- 
ing (ppovetv): thinking and judging what is in front of us are, in fact, a sort of 
perceiving (aic@yotc) since the soul, in both of these states, forms a judgement 
and becomes acquainted with something existent. 


Enei òè S00 Staqopats dpiZovton podtota THV poyny, xIwyceEt Te TH KATA TOTOV 
xal TR voelv xal ppovety xal aicbdverBat, Soxel dé xal tò voetv xal TO Ppovely 
dorep aicbdveobat ti civar (Ev àupotépoiç yap tovtots xpivet TL H puy) xai 
yvwpiter TAV évtwv). 


There are two different characteristics by which the soul is mainly de- 
fined. i) Movement in space and ii) thinking, judging and perceiving. To 
think and to judge are thought to be a sort of perceiving (since the soul, 
in both of these states, forms a judgement and becomes acquainted with 
something existent).85 


However, perceiving differs from thinking. Indeed, the perception per se is 
always true and is found in all animals, whereas it is possible to think falsely 
also, and thinking is found in no animal in which there is not also reason 
(àóyoç). Thus, once sense data have been perceived we can still make mis- 
takes in interpreting them, that is, we can construct wrong reasoning on the 
basis of mere perceptions. This is why Aristotle distinguishes between sound 
judgement (gpdvyotc), understanding (émtctypn), true opinion (dd&a &Anðńç) 
and perception (aic@yat¢). Sound judgement, understanding, true opinion and 
mere perceiving are not the same because the first three are always right; that is 
to say, they already imply right thinking and the ability to make the right kind 
of reasoning. Mere perceiving, however, can give scope for false thinking (uy 
dp8é¢ voetv) and, consequently, false belief (uh dp0d¢ õokdtew). 


Sut uèv obv od Tadbtdv Eott TÒ aicAdvecbat xal Td povely, pavepdv: TOO èv yàp 
Tot pÉTEGTI, TOD Sé dAtyols THY Čwwyv. GAN’ OddE Td voetv, Ev @ got TÒ dA 
xai Td py dp0dc, Td LEV dp9G> Pedvnats xai EmtoTHLN xal SdEx dANOys, TÒ 
dé Uy Op0A> Tdvavtia tobTwY—ovdE TOOTS EoT! TAVTO TH cicAdverOan ý LEV 
yap atoOnats TAV iStwv det dAnOne, xal rdw Umdpyet tois Cwots, Stavoeiaban ò 
evdeyetat xal pevdac, xai oddevi dndpyet @ yy xal Adyos. 


85 Arist. DA III 3, 427a17-21. Here I suggest for ‘td gpoveiv’ the translation ‘to judge’ as it fits 
this more general case. 
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It is indeed clear that to perceive and to judge are not the same thing: for 
all animals have a share of the one, but few of the other. Neither is thinking 
[the same as perceiving], in which is included right thinking and not right 
thinking: right thinking being sound judgement, understanding and true 
opinion, and not right thinking the opposites of these—and this is not 
the same as perception. Indeed perception of proper objects of specific 
senses is always true and it belongs to all animals, while thinking can be 
[true or] false and it belongs to no one that does not have also reason.86 


It seems that, for Aristotle, in all these processes, which involve the movement 
from sense-perception to thinking or belief, the possibility of cognitive failure 
arises in the reasoning that accompanies perceptions, which is internal to the 
subject and dependent on how he interprets sense data. Thinking and believing 
can be right or wrong and human beings have the capacity to reason on the 
basis of their perceptions. This is why sound judgement and understanding are 
always true—as they imply an already successful completion of the process 
of understanding. These differ fundamentally from thinking, (voetv) and belief 
(86&) which can also be false®” as they have not yet achieved the exactness 
of a comprehensive understanding.®* Having said that, it would, therefore, be 
interesting to look more closely at the thought-process of belief-formation as 
presented by Aristotle and to discuss the way in which it is possible for the 
subject to form a wrong opinion, after having perceived something. 

According to De Anima, to form an opinion it is necessary to be convinced of 
it. Thus, opinion seems to require that one reasons about sensations and about 
the rationality of one’s own reasoning. 


[...] yiveto yàp SdEa xal dAnOry¢ xai pevdye, dAd SdEy èv netar niotç (ox 
evdéyetat yàp SoEdZovta otc Soxet py motevetv), TAV dé Oypiwv oddevi In&pyet 
Tatts, pavtacia dé moMois. 


[...] opinion may be true or false. But opinion is attended by conviction, 
for it is impossible to hold opinions without being convinced of them: but 
no brute is ever convinced, though many have imagination.®? 


86 Arist. DA III 3, 427b6-16. 

87 We find evidence of this also in the Posterior Analytics where ignorance is described as 
error during the process of syllogistic reasoning (Arist. APo. 1 16, 79b23—24 and Chapter 2, 
p- 47). 

88 See Chapter 2, section 3.2 for further discussion on this point. 

89 Arist. DA III 3, 428a19-22. See Hicks 1907: ‘niotıç’ (conviction) as defined in Ind. Ar. 595 
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Accordingly, it seems that the state of mind of someone who is in the process 
of forming an opinion about something is crucial as this process involves rea- 
soning about perceptions and convincing oneself of what one has understood 
from them. Persuasion and reasoning, in fact, also depend on the individual 
state of mind and this is made clear in Rhetoric. There, Aristotle explains that 
in order to produce persuasion, the speaker must understand the character of 
the audience and frame his discourse to produce the right kind of emotions that 
might convince the audience of the orator’s argument.°° Aristotle explains this 
problem in these terms: 


od yàp tadta matvetar pirodat xai pood, ob8’ dpyiCopevoig xal mocws 


EXOVOLV, AAA’ H TO naprav ETEPA Ñ KATH péyeboç ETEPA 


The same thing does not appear the same to men when they are friendly 
and when they hate, nor when they are angry and when they are in gentle 
mood; [but the same thing will appear] either wholly different in kind, or 
different with respect to magnitude.?! 


The idea is that, in an ideal setting, anyone would be able to reason correctly; 
however, it is possible that situations, emotions and desires influence how 
things appear to us.?2? One of the reason why we form false opinion about per- 
ceived particulars is because we not only perceive things passively but we inter- 
pret them actively according to our states of mind, inclinations and affections: 


b 8sq. is “persuasionis firmitas, sive ea ex argumentis et rationibus, sive ex sensu et 
experientia orta est, atque eae res quae ad efficiendam eam persuasionem conferunt”. 
Here the word has the former subjective meaning ‘persuasionis firmitas’ and the ‘belief’ is 
‘derived from reasoning’ (Hicks 1907, p. 464). 

go Arist. Rhet. 111, 1377b20-28. 

g1 Arist. Rhet. 111,1377b31-1378a1. Grimaldi emphasises ‘tò nap&nav’, which he takes as mean- 
ing “absolutely different” (Grimaldi 1988, ad loc.). See Rorty 1994: “The psychology of the 
Rhetoric hardly qualifies as explanatory scientific knowledge. [...] Like the pre-theoretical 
biology of which it is a branch, pre-scientific psychology is qualified in many different 
kinds of contingent variables. But psychology is even further from being rigorous than 
biology. The range of variables that affect our psychology is ‘up to us’ to an astonishing 
degree. Indeed rhetoric, politics, and poetry would have virtually no place if it were not 
so” (Rorty 1994, pp. 55-56). 

92 Rorty 1994, p. 74. See also Konstan 2006(b): “The role of evaluation in emotion is thus not 
merely constitutive but dynamic: a belief enters into the formation of an emotion that in 
turn contributes to modifying some other belief or, perhaps, intensifying the original one” 
(Konstan 2006(b), p. 37). 
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we can recollect with our mind images of things that we have experienced.%? 
We do not have just passive sensations but we retain perceptions, ascribing 
them specific meanings and actively interpreting them in our minds; Aristo- 
tle associates this process with phantasia.* 

Accordingly, the reasoned reconstruction of various experiences, in the form 
of belief, might be affected negatively by the agent’s emotions because sense- 
perception itself might be vitiated by the individual’s state of mind in inter- 
preting, or recalling through memory, what has been perceived. This is one 
of the reasons why belief can be false.95 This constitutes a problem when the 
agent’s opinion about a certain situation underlies his ethical choice. The con- 
tent of sense-perception itself, in fact, might be affected by this kind of phatos 
which is characterised by Aristotle as phantasia, and things might appear in 
some way differently from what they really are.9° This is because phantasia is 
not separable from, but interdependent with sensation, and whatever appears 
to someone is bound up with his or her particular history, prejudices, feelings 
and needs.9” 


elta ai pév dAnPets det, at SE gavtaciat yivovtat ai mAEtoug pevdetc. rerta 
ovde Aéyopev, Stav evepyOuev dxpiBas nepi tò aidOytov, Sti paivetat todto 
hui dvOowros, dd UdAMov Stav py EvapyHs aicbavapela nótepov aANONS Ñ 
evdye. xai önep Oy EAEyouev npótepov, Palvetot xal Lvov dpduator. 


Moreover, sensations are always true, but phantasiai prove for the most 
part false. Further, it is not when we direct our energies accurately to the 


93 Arist. DA III 3, 427b17-20. 

94 ‘Aristotle's theory of phantasia attempts to deal with a large range of problems. [...] The 
basic insight underlying the theory is the important one that perceptual perception is 
inseparable from interpretation” (Nussbaum 1978, p. 268). 

95 See Arist. DA 1113, 427b15—429b20 and see Schofield 1979 and Frede 1995 on the distinction 
between the concepts of sense-perception, phantasia, conjecture (bmdAy p<), belief and 
thinking. 

96 On phantasia see also Hankinson 1990: “Perception is [...] rich enough to include judg- 
ment: but judgment only in relation to the objects of the sense considered as those objects. 
[...] but to imagine that your lover's eyes are the blue of cornflowers or that she has the 
body of Venus de Milo (just in a better state of preservation); or to think that your creditor 
has a complexion like a jaundice sufferer’s or that he looks just like a gorilla: all of these 
require some further mental effort, one of which involves comparisons” (Hankinson 1990, 
p- 49). 

97 Nussbaum 1978, pp. 261. See Price 1952; Nussbaum 1978 essay 5; Schofield 1979, pp. 11-113; 
Frede 1995, p. 289. 
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sensible object, that we say that this object appears to us to be a man, but 
rather when we do not distinctively perceive it then the term true or false 
is applied. And, as we said before, visions present themselves even if we 
have our eyes closed.?8 


Consequently, a wrong judgment about how things really are in front of us, 
can easily lead one to act wrongly: indeed, for Aristotle, in order to perform 
an ethically good action, we need to know what context we are acting in. A 
clear judgment of this kind is difficult for human beings whose perceptions are 
easily affected by particular memories, prejudices and emotions; and Aristotle 
has a special interest in cases of this kind. 


2.2 Acting on the Basis of One’s Own Perceptions 

Having discussed the possible ways in which, from sense-perception, one might 
build up false beliefs, I would now like to explore in more detail, how this 
kind of misunderstanding might affect ethical reasoning and ethical life in gen- 
eral. Aristotle explains animal practical activity by reference to the psycholog- 
ical process that motivates our actions: when stimulated by sense-perception, 
human beings (like other animals) are sometimes presented as going through 
a process of reasoning, articulated in the form of syllogism, which results in 
the action or the decision to act in a certain way.2? Whether we consider the 
practical syllogism as the actual reasoning undertaken by the agent or as an 
explanation of human action that specifies all the relevant factors that might 
influence motivation, human beings, for Aristotle, mostly act following some 
kind of reasoning and the practical syllogism sets out this reasoning.!°° The 
practical syllogism represents the reasoning that, all circumstances and facts 
considered, helps to explain practical judgment and activity. The major, gen- 
eral, premise of this syllogism is an opinion relating to the good;!°! the second 
premise represents the particular situation or object with which we have to deal 
in our processs of decision making.!°? These particulars are those to which we 
should be able to apply the universal statement of the first premise in order 
to bring the syllogism to a successful conclusion. Thus, in any practical action, 


98 Arist. DA III 3, 428a11—-16. 

99 Arist. MA 6, 701a3-5. 

100 See Nussbaum 1978, pp. 165-222; Kenny 1979; Charles 1984, pp. 86-149; Dahl 1984; Broadie 
1991, pp. 214-219; Annas 1993, pp. 87-91 and Sherman 1997, pp. 255-283. 

101 Wiggins 1981(b), p. 248. A “universal action-guiding principle” (Nussbaum 1978, p. 204). 

102 Arist. EN VII 5, 1147a25-26. 
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the process involved must deal, in the minor premise, with a particular. And, 
particulars are a matter where sensation is critical. 


dtt Ò ý ppóvnoiç oùx EmtaTHUN, pavepóv: tod yàp Ecydtov Eotiy, [...] Ñ de 
tod éoyxdtov, oÔ oùx Eotw żniomhun GW’ alcdyars, ody h TAV iðiwv, dA’ otg 
aicðavóueða Stt Tò [Ev tolg paðnuaTxoiç] Eryatov tpiywvov: othoetat yàp 
xdmet. QAN atity pâMov atono À Ppownate. 


It is evident, then, that judgment [in matter of ethical choice] is not 
knowledge; for it is concerned with the particular [...]. And the ultimate 
particular is not the object of knowledge but of sensation, not the sen- 
sation of proper sensibles, but like that by which we sense that the ulti- 
mate particular [in mathematics] is a triangle, and this kind of sensa- 
tion is more similar to perception than to judgment [in matter of ethical 
choice].1°3 


Accordingly, assuming that the agent knows, in theory, how he should act, 
he might still fail to evaluate adequately the particular circumstances he is 
in. As explained before, with reference to the De Anima,!°* one might, for 
instance, form a false opinion in interpreting sense data or uncontrolled emo- 
tions, unleashed by a given perception, might influence one’s decision. Never- 
theless, in order to act appropriately, the particular situation has to be clearly 
recognised and the agent has to be in a state of mind that enables him to under- 
stand it correctly; and errors may arise in either respects. I will first analyse the 
first type of situation: namely, someone who forms a false belief about the sit- 
uation and, consequently acts wrongly. 

In Aristotle’s account, animals, including humans, are motivated by desire 
(dpeEts), when some alteration has taken place in accordance with sense- 
perception or phantasia. However, even if desire is necessary to motivate ac- 
tion, in human beings this is shaped by (rational) beliefs and is amenable to 


103 Arist. EN VI 9, 1142a23-30. See also Arist. EN 11 9, 109b21-23. “There is such a thing as 
neutral cleverness, but the virtuous person does not have this plus having the right ends; 
rather he makes the judgement because his feelings and emotions guide him the right way 
and make him sensitive to the right factors, and because he is able intelligently to discern 
what in the situation is the morally right factor. Intelligence, phronesis, requires that in 
the agent the affective and the intellectual aspects of virtue have developed together in a 
mutually reinforcing way” (Annas 1993, p. 87). 

104 See above pp. 87-90. 
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rational control.!°5 Emotions are subset of desires, they are informed by our 
beliefs and they are a mode of registering and communicating the value we 
attribute to things or events.!°° Thus, they are key elements in motivating our 
actions. However, like desires, emotions should be brought in conformity with 
reason. I will now explain more clearly this point. In the Eudemian Ethics, 
Aristotle lists three kinds of desires: namely wish (BotAnats), anger or tem- 
per (8vp10¢), and appetite (em1@upte).!0” The first, ‘wish’, is described as a ratio- 
nal desire: it constitutes the kind of emotional responsiveness that enables a 
reasoned decision.!°8 ‘Anger’ or ‘temper’ and ‘appetite’ are described as non- 
rational desires that are more difficult to handle in accordance with reason.!°9 
I will now consider the case of temper, aiming to connect these ideas with my 
interpretation of the Samia. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics we learn that the action stimulated by temper 
that is not fully controlled by reason represents a case of ‘lack of self-controll 
(akrasia) regarding anger’ (dxpacta to Gvpod). The person who does not con- 
trol his temper adequately is someone who displays a rushed and uncontrolled 
angry reaction to the perception of an offence. In this respect, temper might be 
said to follow reason partially. It is, in fact, right to feel anger, desire of revenge, 
in the right circumstance with the right person and in the right way. However, 
uncontrolled anger immediately leads to revenge without paying enough atten- 
tion to what an accurate evaluation of the circumstances would suggest. 


oixe yap ó Oupòç dxovew pév tt Tod Adyou, Mapaxovetv dé, xaddmEp oi Tayels 
Tov Staxdvwv, ot mplv dxodoat wav Td Aeyópevov ExOEovowy, Elta dpaoT&vovdt 
TS TpootdEews, xai ot xbvec, npiv oxepacbat ci piàoç, dv póvov popon, 
bAaxtodaww: ottwe ó Gupds Ià Cspot TA xal TaYUTHTA THS PYaEws dxodous 
ev, oùx Eeritaypa Ò dxobous, óp Meds THY Tiuwpiav. ó LEV yàp Adyos Ñ H 
gavtacia dtt bBpis H dAtywpia ednrwoev, 6 Ò WoTtep ovMoyioduevoç ott Sei TH 
TOLOUTW ToAEUEtY yadenaiver dy EvEUC 


For temper seems to listen to reason to some extent, but inattentively, 
like hasty servants who take off before having heard all that was said and 
then fail to carry out the right order, or like dogs who bark when they 
hear the sound of a man approaching without looking to see whether is 


105 See Broadie 1991, p. 217. 

106 Sherman 1997, p. 28. 

107 Arist. EE 117, 1223a26—28. 

108 Arist. EE 1110, 1226b9. 

109 See also Arist. Rhet. 110, 1369a1—-4. 
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a friend; so although temper listens, it does not, because of its excited 
and hasty nature, hear the order but rushes to take vengeance. Reason 
or imagination indicates to us insult or slight, [and temper] as if rea- 
soning that it is necessary to fight something like this, boils up straight- 
away.l10 


It seems, therefore, that the person who lack self control as regards anger or 
temper (&xpaty¢ Tob Pupod) acts wrongly because he does not discern correctly 
the content of the second premise of the practical syllogism; namely, the par- 
ticular circumstance with which he is dealing. Often, at the mere appearance 
of an offence, anger concludes, ‘as if reasoning’, that the person has to take 
revenge immediately. More precisely, in these cases, the agent applies the first 
universal premise that he knows (e.g. “it is right to feel anger and desire of 
revenge at a given offence”)! to a particular situation (“this is an offence’). 
However, he does not acknowledge fully that excessive temper has interfered 
with his judgment, preventing a thorough examination: the result is that he 
acts wrongly. Therefore, the person who is in this state runs the risk of going 
wrong as regards discerning whether the particular circumstance with which 
he is dealing requires such an angry reaction. Aspasius’ commentary on the 
Nicomachean Ethics explains this concept in a particularly clear way. 


Although reason has in no way said nor has there occurred an impression 
that it must take revenge, one’s temper leaps to it, as thought it has been 
ordered to take revenge. It does not reason syllogistically (for to reason 
syllogistically pertains to rational things), but it experiences something 
similar to one who has reasoned syllogistically that he must fight this 
man. For reason, as has been said, only says: so-and-so insulted me; but 
one’s temper, as though the universal premise had been posited that one 


110 Arist. EN VII 7, 1149a25-34. “When men are angered, they are not victims of some totally 
irrational force. Rather they are responding in accordance with the thought of an unjust 
insult. Their belief might be erroneous and their anger unreasonable, but their behaviour 
is intelligent and cognitive in the sense that it is grounded upon a belief which might be 
criticised and even altered by argumentation” (Fortenbaugh 1975, p. 17). 

111 “Anger for Aristotle, then, is anything but a reflex to pain or harm, even when the cause 
is intentional. Aristotle envisages a world in which self-esteem depends on social inter- 
action: the moment someone's negative opinion of your worth is actualized publicly in 
the form of a slight, you have lost credit, and the only recourse is a compensatory act that 
restores your social position. Anger is precisely the desire to adjust the record in this way” 
(Konstan 2006(b), pp. 74-75). 
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must fight with those who have insulted one, and also the conclusion 
‘therefore I must fight this man’, immediately grows angry and rushes off. 
So this is what temper is like. 


If we now consider the Samia with these reflections in minds, we can find 
some striking analogies between Menander’s and Aristotle’s treatment of these 
topics. Demeas can serve as an excellent example of this phenomenon. He 
is convinced by his beliefs about the other charachters on the basis of an 
inaccurate interpretation of his perceptions. What he has seen and heard is 
not adequately examined and probably not adequately perceived: the sight 
of Chrysis, from a distance, holding the child close to her breast gives him 
the impression that she is nursing the child and feeding an infant that it 
is hers and Moschion’s. He places his trust in these misleading appearances 
without further inquiry. Moreover, when he goes back in memory over what 
he has seen and heard, he gets angrier and more convinced of what those 
appearances have suggested to him. In this way, moved by phantasia and 
desire, in the form of temper, Demeas hastly formulates an accusation that is 
not based on rigorous reasoning but is convincing for himself and presented 
persuasively to the audience. He would be right to be angry with Chrysis and 
Moschion if what he had thought he understood was true; however it is not. 
Moreover, when he tries to make further inquiry, he is again prevented by 
anger from hearing the truth when expressed by Parmenon. In this way he 
fails to achieve a more certain degree of knowledge about the circumstances 
in which he finds himself acting and he acts wrongly with respect to Chrysis 
and Moschion. Anger and love for Chrysis disturb his judgment and lead him 
to false conclusions. 

As suggested earlier, in Aristotle, the agent's judgment can be altered 
also at another level: that of the first universal premise. Suppose the agent 
knows exactly the particulars of his action: that is, he knows with whom he 
is dealing and under which circumstance, he still needs to decide what would 
be better to do, given these particulars. At the level of the practical syllogism, 
knowing exactly the particulars of the actions (that is, the content of the second 
premise), does not exclude the possibility of being wrong in figuring out which 
is the right choice to make. This might happen, for instance, when the agent 
does not give “the right genuinely pertinent concern to the major premise”!"* 


112 Asp. in EN, 127.11-18 translation by Konstan 2006(a). 
113 See above pp. 91-92. 
114 Wiggins 1981(a), p. 234. 
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That is, he replaces the judgment about what would be universally considered 
good to do in his case with the judgment about what it is good for him at that 
moment, because he is affected by emotions and desires that a given situation 
might arouse. 


Stav odv ý [SdEa] pév xaBdrov evi xwAvovon yeveoOat, Ñ Sé, Ott mv yAuxd 
Sv, tovuti Õè yAvxd (att dé evepyet), Toy Ò emOvpta evodoa, Ü uèv obv A€yet 
gevyew todto, ý) Ò exiOvpicr yer 


Accordingly, if there is a universal belief which forbids us to taste sweet 
and another belief, namely, ‘everything sweet is pleasant’, and if there is 
also before us a particular x which is sweet (and this is activated) and a 
desire in us to taste what is sweet, then the former belief tells us to avoid 
tasting x but desire bids us to taste x.6 


In these circumstances, the attractiveness of the content of the second premise 
is so strong for the agent that his reasoning is controlled by his emotional 
reaction to the given situation, and this is what produces the final decision 
and the resulting action. This is what happens in cases of ‘akrasia because of 
appetite’ (dxpacia tv em18vpdv). The kind of desire that leads to the action is, 
in this case, appetite. Appetite promotes the action of pursuing pleasure:"” by 
contrast with temper, it does not follow reason but only pleasure.!!8 

This is why Aristotle states that emotions alter our judgment in the same way 
that sleep, madness or drunkenness can.!9 When we judge the circumstances 
in which we happen to be, our state of mind is particularly relevant. Indeed it 
is on the basis of the appreciation of these particular circumstances that we 
should form our ethical choice. It is clear that, for Aristotle, people that are 


115 Wiggins 1981(b). 

116 Arist. EN VII 5, 147a31-34. 

117 Arist. EN VII 7, 1149435. 

118 “When it bursts out even against one’s better judgment, this is lack of self-control of 
temper. But the uncontrolled reaction is fuelled by something rational and reflective, since 
the evaluation it embodies can be unpacked as the thought that one’s own worth is to 
be preserved by asserting itself against anything that denies it. This general evaluation 
functions as a premiss from which the particular response follows as conclusion. Appetite, 
by contrast, is a simple tendency to move, with no sense that the move is fitting, towards or 
away from an object as soon as it is realised that the object is pleasant or painful”. (Broadie 
and Rowe 2002, p. 56, commenting on the above quoted passage). 

119 Arist. EN VII 5, 1147a11-15. 
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under the influence of emotion are not able to do this and, therefore, they are 
unable to apply their potential knowledge to present circumstances. 


ETI TÒ EXEL THV ETLOTHLNV Mov tpónov THV VOV PyDEvTWV DmdpYEl TOTS àvðpw- 
Tog: ev TO yàp EXEL Lev uh XeHoOat Se Stapepovcav OpOpev THV EEtv, wote xai 
exe nwç xal uù Exetv, olov Tov xabevSovta xal ratvdpevov xal oivwuévov. dd 
hv oŬtw StatiBevtat ot ye ¿v toîç n&ðeov övteç. 


Again, the possession of knowledge may belong to men in a manner 
distinct from those just stated; for in having but not using that knowledge 
we observe a difference in state of mind, so that in one sense he has and 
in another he does not have knowledge, as someone who is asleep or mad 
or drunk. And indeed this is the disposition of those who are under the 
influence of emotions.!2° 


The akratés is someone who potentially acts according to the right evaluation 


of the circumstances; however, he sometimes fails to do so. Although he is able 


to recognise the truth of the major (universal) premise and sometimes also that 
of the minor (particular) one, he fails to act appropriately as regards the latter; 
thus, he fails to apply the knowledge that he potentially has to the specific 
circumstances.!?! 

Moschion’s case provides a good example of the second kind of akrasia that 
I have discussed (akrasia because of appetite). Moschion knew who Plangon 
was and he knew what he should have been doing. A correct form of reasoning 


in this situation should have been: 


120 


121 


Arist. EN VII 5, 1147a10-15. “There is nothing absurd in acting against one’s knowledge if the 
agent is not using all the knowledge required for his action; but it would seem strange if 
he were using all that knowledge but acted in violation of it. Perhaps it is assumed here 
that only knowledge determines an action; for desire too may determine an action, and if 
both knowledge and desire are present then the stronger of the two prevails” (Apostle 1975, 
p- 301). 

See Davidson 1980 who sees akrasia extending to a broader domain of actions: cases of 
incontinence are not limited to cases in which an action is performed against what it 
is suggested by the correct application of a prescriptive universal judgment on a par- 
ticular case. ‘Incontinence’ also applies to cases in which the subject acts in a certain 
way while he holds some available course of action to be “better” than the one he takes, 
and, what the agent considers “better” is not necessarily a universal prescriptive judg- 
ment. 
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I premise: To approach an attractive citizen woman who is not one’s 
own wife is wrong 

II premise: This woman who is a citizen and is not my own wife is 
attractive 


Conclusion: To approach this woman is wrong 


However, the desire for the girl and the sight of her stimulates Moschion’s 
appetite. Thus, his appetite hinders his reasoning replacing the correct univer- 
sal premise with the premise that is more desirable in that circumstance for the 
subject. Therefore, Moschion’s reasoning takes the following form: 


I premise: I find it pleasant to approach an attractive woman 
II premise: This woman who is a citizen and is not my own wife is 
attractive 


Conclusion: I will approach this woman.!22 


According to David Charles, in cases of akrasia regarding appetite, the agent 
does not formulate any kind of syllogism but simply follows what perception 
suggests without engaging in a rational assessment of the means through 
which he can achieve his desired end.!?3 Similarly, John Cooper suggests that 
the practical syllogism does not, in such cases, enter the agent's deliberation 
because the actual sight of the object itself, or the way the agent represents 
it to himself, forms a link in a “psychological chain leading from decision 
through perception on to action”. That is to say, in general, every agent, without 
calculation and without stopping to think about the relevant minor premise, 
infers that a given action is in order.!4 Even so, if we suppose that Moschion 
does not actually work out the latter type of syllogism in order to decide what 


122 “Et incontinens habet quidam scientiam quoniam malum est fornicari, non operatur 
autem circa ipsam ut recedat ab hoc; et si scientiam habet quidem, non operatur tamen, 
nihil est inconveniens si attractus a concupiscentia fornicetur” (Heylbut 1892, p. 418, 
25-28, commentary on EN VII 5, 146b31—-114745; Latin translation by Mercken 1973). 

123 “There is no necessity to attribute such agents calculation or practical reasoning. In their 
cases there is a sequence involving perceptions and desires in which the final desire arises 
through perception (MA 7, 701a35-36) without the agent reasoning about what to do. For 
Aristotle there can be intentional action without the agent reasoning or going through a 
practical syllogism” (Charles 1984, p. 96). 

124 Cooper 1975, pp. 52-53- 
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to do, we can still attribute a fundamental significance to the crucial moment 
in which Moschion sees the object of his desires: the sight of the girl arouses 
the desire to approach her and, eventually, it is this desire that overpowers 
Moschion’s better judgment. When he sees her, Moschion no longer thinks that 
to approach an attractive citizen girl who is not one’s own wife is wrong. On 
the contrary, he thinks that this is a very pleasant activity and that Plangon is 
actually a good candidate to fulfill his desire to engage in it. Whether or not we 
accept the interpretation of Charles or Cooper, it seems that the initial cause of 
the action of the akratés is the actual perception, or appearence, of some object 
that is relevant to the agent. I believe, however, that some kind of reasoning of 
the kind represented in the practical syllogism is needed to make full sense of 
the process going on in the mind of the akrates. 

In fact, I believe that we need to presume different levels of response by 
different kinds of agent. Some agents, those who are completely virtuous and 
those who are not virtuous at all, respond readily to perceptions according to 
what their (good or bad) character suggests. It is, therefore, possible that, in 
these cases, virtually no reasoning (right or wrong) is involved in the process 
of deliberation and consequent action. On the other hand, some other kinds 
of agents, such as Moschion, who do not have perfect virtue but do have some 
degree of virtue, feel the need to consider alternative courses of action and to 
reason about them. This is because their disposition to be properly affected by 
circumstances and to respond to them in the right way has not yet become 
second nature for them as it has in the case of the truly virtuous person.!25 
However, at the same time, because they are, to some degree, good people, 
they do not immediately go after what pleasure suggests but reason about 
what has to be done and whether it should be done. Moschion and Demeas 
are not bad persons but they are not perfectly virtuous characters either: their 
decisions require some kind of (right or wrong) reasoning in order to compare 
alternatives and decide which kind of action is in order. 

In conclusion, I have pointed out in Aristotle two possible cases in which 
practical choice is affected by the agent's perceptions and emotional reactions 
in a given situation. First of all, emotions that are not adequately managed can 
lead to a wrong understanding of people and facts: accordingly, scattered pieces 
of evidence can deceive if they are not interpreted appropriately by the subject. 
In this respect, I have stressed that having an appropriate insight about the 
particulars involved in the action is fundamental in order to determine how 
it would be best to deal with them. Second, given a clear understanding of 


125 Arist. EN X 10, 179b20-32. 
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the circumstances, the emotions aroused by the perception of facts or persons 
involved can still influence a character’s ethical choice; problems arise when 
the kind and level of emotion is not ethically appropriate to the situation.!26 


3 Conclusions 


This discussion clarifies Aristotle’s approach to emotions and how they can 
affect people's actions. I do not want to link these passages of the Nicomachean 
Ethics with Samia too closely; I do not want to claim that Menander repro- 
duces on stage what he has read in Aristotle’s work. As explained in the intro- 
duction,!2” this hypothesis would be very hard to prove. It seems, however, 
that the views held by Aristotle and Menander about the effects that emo- 
tions and perceptions have on people are highly comparable and this suggests 
that they share a common framework of thought. Aristotle identifies a crucial 
point when emotions get involved in the rational process that leads to ethi- 
cal choice. Indeed, in this process it is the sensation of a specific particular 
that controls our decision and this is often altered by specific emotions that 
we feel in this context. It seems again that between particulars and right ratio- 
nal choice, there is a gap left for error; and this error is highly conditioned by 
the way we feel about the particular circumstances that we are experiencing. 
Aristotle compares people who are affected by anger and erotic desire to those 
who are asleep, mad or drunk: anger and erotic desire affect their bodies and 
minds and, consequently, such people fail to apply the ethical understanding 
that they potentially have to respond adequately to situations.!28 The exam- 
ples of Demeas and Moschion in Menander’s Samia seem to reflect ethical 
and psychological processes of the same kind. Indeed, Menander’s depiction of 
characters and situations shows a special focus on the way that perceptions and 
emotions can interfere in people’s rational reasoning and ethical behaviour. 
Specifically, in the first part, I have presented the consequences produced by 
Demeas’ uncritical approach to perceptions. Although Demeas makes an effort 
to assemble the pieces of evidence he encounters, he does so hastily and forms 
a mistaken set of conclusions. Aristotle provides a theoretical framework that 
analyses and explains this kind of erroneous reasoning. Menander seems to 
have constructed his presentation of Demeas with a view of human reasoning 


126 Gill 1997, pp. 5-6. 
127 See pp. 1-2. 
128 Arist. EN VII 5, 1147a10-17. 
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and of misguided inference that is similar to that presented in Aristotle. In 
fact, Demeas is shown as not being able to manage his anger appropriately and 
this leads him to misjudge Moschion and Chrysis: his understanding of what 
happened is thus completely mistaken. Moschion presents a further example 
of how an agent can go wrong in deciding how to act. When Moschion raped 
Nikeratos’ daughter and when he decided to lie to Demeas, his choice was 
altered by erotic desire in the first case and by shame in the second. 

Aristotle appears to describe a very similar process in his Ethics, as illus- 
trated in the second section of this chapter. In many cases, simply having 
knowledge of what we should do does not mean that we will necessarily act 
accordingly. Perceptions and emotions have great power over our cognitive fac- 
ulties and thus, in turn, determine how we represent facts to ourselves. Our 
thought-processes affect and are affected by our perception of particular things 
or circumstances on which our ethical choice is based. Thus, emotion and 
perceptions can lead agents to overvalue desires and feelings in a way that is 
inappropriate to the specifics of the situation. Reading Aristotle improves con- 
siderably our understanding of Menander’s characters and the reasons behind 
their choices. Accordingly, my interpretation of Samia contributes further in 
supporting the general hypothesis that Menander and Aristotle apply similar 
approaches to problems related to ethical choice. 


CHAPTER 4 


Chance, Ignorance and Human Agency 


In the next two chapters, I continue to focus on the ethical theory of Menander 
and Aristotle, considering further some issues relating to practical action that 
have been raised by my previous analysis. In the previous chapters, I have dis- 
cussed the way in which, according to Aristotle and Menander, emotions and 
states of mind can influence people's theoretical and practical understanding. 
More broadly, I have discussed how correct intellectual and ethical education 
helps to give a clearer insight into how things stand and how we should act. 
I have focused on cases in which the performing of right and wrong actions 
or the achievement of understanding depends clearly on the agents’ ability to 
act, think and feel in a way appropriate to the situation. For instance, in Chap- 
ter 2, I have shown how, in the Epitrepontes, Habrotonon’s careful analysis of 
the situation brings together hypothesis, evidence and proofs and concludes 
the process of recognition successfully. In Chapter 3, with respect to the Samia, 
I have analysed how Demeas’ anger and Moschion’s shame and lust, by con- 
trast, prevented correct insight into ethical decisions and created the situation 
around which the complications of the plot unfolded. Accordingly, the comic 
cases discussed so far, and the parallel discussion of philosophical material, has 
offered the basis for a comparative study of Menander’s and Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of the individual ability to reason and deliberate on the basis of one’s 
own intellectual and ethical skills. 

In this chapter, I consider a different topic: namely, the role of chance and 
accidental ignorance in people’s lives and choices, and the way this is treated 
by Menander and Aristotle.! In these cases, the cause of the agent’s factual or 
ethical ignorance does not consist solely in the agent’s ability to handle emo- 
tions, for instance in reasoning and understanding correctly. Rather, it depends 
on something external, as the agent is affected by chance events or accidental 
ignorance. In this type of situation, the agent is not in a position to achieve an 
exact knowledge of the particulars of the relevant action, and he finds himself 
in the middle of a series of unexpected circumstances. Situations of this kind 


1 See also Casanova 2014 and Cinaglia 2014 for a discussion of the topic of luck and ignorance in 
Menander and Aristotle, their analogies and the implications that these analogies have for the 
understanding of Menander in its intellectual, social and ideological context. My reflections 
on the topic are here reconsidered with a different focus and in the context of the broader 
analogies found between Aristotle and Menander. 
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are treated by both Menander and Aristotle and the way in which they are pre- 
sented raises analogous questions: first, what is the role of the agent in these 
cases; which kind of challenge do chance and accidental ignorance present 
to the agent’s reasoning and understanding, and how does the importance of 
the agent’s intellectual and ethical ability differ in these cases in comparison 
with cases of akrasia as analysed in Chapter 3.7 Secondly, there is the question 
whether, with respect to the action, the agent’s intellectual and ethical virtues 
are presented as a constitutively significant factor in the process of dealing with 
chance events. Do these virtues determine the agent's choice and lead to an eth- 
ically successful outcome despite chance events that might lead to a different 
result? 

Menander and Aristotle seem to raise the question whether accidental 
events are to be understood as an inevitable product of fate that determines 
people's life or as events that agents can significantly affect by a choice (mpoaipe- 
aig) that makes a difference to what the event means for the agents themselves 
and their ethical life. My overall view is that, from the perspective of Aristo- 
tle and Menander, the way in which people respond to and handle accidental 
events is important and forms a significant part of the presentation of the per- 
son as an ethical agent. Accordingly, for both Aristotle and Menander, chance 
events and cases of accidental ignorance turn out to be indispensable ingre- 
dients of the human condition because they challenge human rationality and 
are significant elements in the evaluation of an agent's intentions and choices. 
An accidental event does not have meaning per se: it only acquires significance 
when we consider how the people concerned respond to the accident. I will 
start with the analysis of some Menandrian material that is particularly suitable 
for this kind of inquiry. In particular, I will consider two comedies of Menan- 
der, Perikeiromene and Aspis, in which chance and accidental ignorance play a 
prominent role in the unfolding of the plot. I will then explore these examples 
together with Aristotle’s treatment of chance and involuntary actions caused 
by chance and ignorance. 

The two comedies I have mentioned contain prologues stated by two pecu- 
liar goddess: Tyché (Chance) and Agnoia (Ignorance). My view is that, even 
though these two figures are presented as divinities shaping the action and con- 
trolling the characters on stage, manipulating their state of ignorance or sur- 
prising them with unexpected events, in the play itself there are evident signs 
that point in a different direction. These two divine prologue speakers offer an 
outside perspective on the figures’ actions: they explain to the audience what is 


2 See Chapter 3, section 2.2. 
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happening and why they made it happen. They set the plot in motion and they 
say they wish to achieve a certain result. However, the prologue-speaker does 
not force the characters into (wrong) involuntary actions and, in their turn, 
characters can only be partly excused for the mistakes they make as a conse- 
quence of unexpected events or unknown situations. Once the circumstances 
have been created by these two divine-type figures, characters perform good or 
bad actions voluntarily and are judged accordingly; they are what we can call 
‘significant agents’ because they determine, by their choices, the good or bad 
quality of their actions. Moreover, it is through characters’ choices and actions 
that the prologue speakers bring about the end they desire and fulfil their plan. 

In Aristotle, we can see an analogous treatment of comparable issues. In 
the Physics, in particular, Aristotle makes it clear that the meaning of chance 
events is significantly affected by the agents’ choice in response to the specific 
event. Human beings, in particular, are able to make use of circumstances 
of this kind in a way that is different from animals and inanimate beings. 
In fact, we find that all accidental events, for Aristotle, are given a name 
according to the subject they affect. Irrational beings can only be subject to 
natural accidents that might or might not produce significant outcomes.? On 
the other hand, rational beings are able to see the accident as a matter of 
chance (tvyn) to which they have to respond in one way or other.4 In this 
context, he argues, it is not easy to establish which is the primary cause of 
the action and, therefore, it is difficult to draw a distinction between voluntary 
and involuntary actions: specifically, it is difficult to say whether the action is 
determined by chance or is dependent on the agent’s choice. It is clear, however, 
that there is a range of responses that the agent can give to accidental events 
and, depending on these responses, the agent can affect the ethical quality 
of his choice and the meaning of the event itself within the context of his 
life—independently of the more or less successful result the agent produces by 
this choice. Accordingly, in the Nicomachean Ethics we find that, depending on 
the quality of the agent’s ethical choices, accidental events can be transformed 
by the agent into injustice (ddixyya), error ({udptyucc) or misfortune (&tbynuc): 
the question of which category is relevant to describe a certain action depends 
on how the agent confronts the action and responds to it. Therefore, even in 
circumstances that we cannot entirely control as rational beings, we are not 
passive subjects but significant agents and our choices in some way always 


3 Arist. Ph. 11 6, 197b20-31. 
4 Arist. Ph. 115, 197a1-9. 
5 Arist. EN V10, 135bu1-25. 
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affect the quality of our action no matter how fortunate or unfortunate we 
might be. 


1 A Play of Chance / A Chance to Play 


In this section, I will explore the plots of Perikeiromene and Aspis with a par- 
ticular focus on the way in which characters face the unclear or unexpected 
circumstances in which they find themselves acting. The prologues of the two 
plays seem to invite us to interpret them as plays of destiny in which the char- 
acters on stage act according to what they are made to do by the figures in the 
prologue, that is Tyché and Agnoia. I will argue, instead, that the focus of these 
comedies is not on the working of these two external forces but rather on the 
various ways in which characters choose to face them. Menander introduces 
at least two perspectives on the figures’ actions. From an external perspective, 
the goddess explains why certain events will happen on the stage and which 
results they will produce. From a human perspective, Menander presents char- 
acters in a way that makes it clear to the audience what their own errors or 
weakness are in responding to the set of circumstances that the goddesses cre- 
ate for them. Thus, the unfolding of the dramatic action and its conclusion, in 
the Perikeiromene and Aspis, do not represent an involuntary outcome of fortu- 
nate or unfortunate events. The characters themselves collaborate in achieving 
a happy ending on the basis of their own deliberations and, on this same basis, 
they identify themselves as ethical agents of a certain kind. 


1.1 Perikeiromene 

The first surviving part of the play starts in the middle of the prologue given 
by Agnoia. The figure on stage explains what has happened in the opening 
lost scenes of the comedy. We are told by the prologue speaker that an Old 
Corinthian woman once found two exposed siblings, Glykera and Moschion: 
the woman decided to keep the girl with her and to give the boy to Myrrhine, 
a wealthy woman who was her neighbour. Before dying, the Old Corinthian 
let Polemon (a soldier in love with Glykera) have the girl and revealed to her 
the story of her adoption and the identity of her brother, giving the girl the old 
clothes that were in her cradle. We are also told that Moschion, seeing Glykera 
every day and not knowing that she was his sister, has fallen in love with her, 


6 Itis debated which of the characters appear before the prologue. See Gomme and Sandbach 
1973, pp. 467-468; Mastromarco 1985 and Arnott 1988. 
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and, once, passing by Polemon’s house, has hugged and kissed her: the girl did 
not react as she knew he was her brother. But, Polemon’s slave, Sosias, saw the 
scene and reported everything to Polemon. The soldier, driven by anger, and not 
knowing that Moschion was the girl’s brother, cut off her hair. At the moment 
at which the surviving part of the play starts, Glykera has already left Polemon’s 
house and is now settled in Myrrhine’s place. Pataikos (an old man, Polemon’s 
friend) tries to convince her to go back to Polemon, who now regrets his actions; 
but Glykera begs Pataikos to bring back from Polemon’s house her belongings, 
including the clothes she wore when she was exposed with her brother. When 
Glykera and Pataikos examine them, they discover that they are daughter and 
father. Moschion, overhearing their conversation, reconstructs his origins and, 
once all the identities are revealed, Glykera and Polemon get married with the 
blessing of Pataikos. 

The plot has a complex structure and raises various interpretative questions. 
I will concentrate here mainly on issues related to its structure and characters: 
in particular, I will consider how the story told by the divine-like figure in the 
prologue has to be understood. Then, I will focus on two characters, Polemon 
and Moschion: these two figures are less well-informed than others in the play 
but, by contrast to Demeas in the Samia, it appears as they are not expected 
to discover the truth at any point of the play as they do not have enough 
evidence to understand clearly what they are experiencing and the real state 
of affairs. Nevertheless, as with Demeas, their reactions can only be partly 
excused by accidental ignorance: the temper of the first and the hasty lust of 
the second lead them to act in a way that is not appropriate to any kind of 
situation, whatever their state of knowledge at the beginning of their action. 
Consequently, their errors can be considered non-voluntary only in certain 
respects and, in fact, their actions are presented as wrong to the audience. 


11.1 The Prologue of Agnoia 

The personified figure of Agnoia appears for the first time, in extant Greek liter- 
ature, in this prologue. As regards visual representations, we have two definite 
images of Agnoia. In one of them, she is a female figure seen from the front 
and the picture is probably part of an illustrated edition of the Perikeiromene.” 
In the other, she is presiding at the murder of Laius and, in this scene, she is 
represented as turning her face away from the crime that Oedipus is about to 
perform.® The possible analogy between the two figures lies in the context in 


7 LIMC,s. v. (Papyrus. Oxford, P Oxy. 2652. Oxyrhynchos). 
8 LIMC,s. v. (Painting from Hermopolis. Cairo, Museum JE 63609; Lehmann tavv. 9,1; 10,1). 
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which they are represented: both figures representing Agnoia witness incidents 
caused by absence of knowledge of family ties leading to incest or parricide. 
However, Agnoia is neither a mythological figure nor an Olympian god and 
there are no traces of a priest or temple devoted to her. The fact that in the 
Perikeiromene she claims power over the events that she is outlining is not sup- 
ported by any evidence of cult that could entitle her to do so.9 It is true that 
often, in the ancient world, natural phenomena, places, divisions of time, states 
of the body and emotions appear to be represented in human, often female, 
form. In some cases, they become deities and are honoured as Olympian gods,!° 
but this is not the case with Agnoia. Nevertheless, her role as a prologue speaker 
draws our attention to a topic that Menander has treated in the comedies I have 
analysed in the previous chapters: namely, human misunderstanding, lack of 
knowledge and the effects that these have on people's actions and character. 

In choosing Agnoia as the prologue speaker in the Perikeiromene, Menander 
draws attention to these topics from the outset; this figure initiates the action 
and she knows what the consequences will be. Her role seems to be close to that 
of tyché in human affairs. She represents the fact that people canot predict what 
will happen to them and in some cases they do not know, or at least they do not 
fully understand, what happened to them in the past. In the Perikeiromene, the 
responses of the characters on stage seem to be psychologically motivated and 
intelligible also without Agnoia as prologue-speaker. However, her presence 
draws attention to the fact that everyone can be liable to a state of ignorance 
regarding their own lives. The figures involved in the plot are not (or at least 
not necessarily) responsible for this ignorance, even if they are responsible for 
other aspects of their lives. Here, the figures are assigned by Menander the 
level of knowledge that Agnoia wants them to possess; and they handle this 
in different specific ways according to their character: this forms the basis of 
the plot of the Perikeiromene. I will now discuss this aspect conducting a closer 
analysis of the text of Agnoia’s prologue. 

At the beginning of the play, we are told that the Old Corinthian who took 
care of Glykera is the only one who knows the whole truth. Agnoia does 
not seem to have a direct effect on her but rather an indirect one: the Old 
Corinthian tries to oppose the effects of Agnoia when the latter decides to 
change Glykera’s state of knowledge. In fact, she is afraid that Agnoia might 


9 See Stafford 2002 who claims that evidence of cult is a crucial factor for establishing a 
figure’s claim to divine power. “Any figures to whom sacrifice are made must be deemed 
capable of acknowledging the fact, since those who are making sacrifices are hoping for a 
response” (Stafford 2002, p. 2). 

10 Stafford and Herrin 2005, pp. xix. 
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get Glykera in an awkward situation and, therefore, she decides to prevent the 
potential effects of the goddess’s action by revealing the whole truth to her. 


"Ayvora: Tov àyvoovpevóv T ddEA@oV TÅL MvaEt 
PpåčeL npovoovpévy Ti TAV avoowriven, 

el note enfe BonÂeias twvdc, 

ópâca todtov ÖvT’ àvayxatov póvov 

AUTHL, puàaxýv te Aaupávovoa yh note 

Òr épé ti Thv "Ayvotav adtois cupmeont 
dxKOvCLOV. 


IGNORANCE: She told her about her unknown brother by birth, as she 
foresaw some [possible] mischance of the kind that happens to human 
beings; she knew that he was the only relative of that girl in case the girl 
ever needed help, and this way, she took precautions against something 
unintended ever happening to them through me—Ignorance.!! 


Thus, the motive that lies behind the Old Corinthian woman's revelation is that 
she knows that, because of ignorance, the human condition is liable to lead to 
unintended actions. Therefore, she decides to change Glykera’s state of knowl- 
edge.!2 The Corinthian makes sure that Glykera has appropriate knowledge of 
who she is so as to avoid some misfortune happening involving her and her 
brother. 

Having acquired knowledge of the truth from the Old Corinthian, Glykera 
decides to withhold it from her brother as she wishes him to continue his 
life untroubled by this knowledge. In this way, Glykera contributes to the 
continuing effect of Agnoia. In fact, she says, Moschion happens to have the 
chance of leading a contented life and Glykera decides not to change his state 
of ignorance for the sake of his happiness. 


11 Men. Pk. 136-142. 

12 The Old Corinthian’s npóvoia (prevision) imply yvaats (knowledge) and it is contrary to 
&yvoa (agnoia; ignorance). “La natura stessa di queste azioni (pre-visione e pre-occupa- 
zione, intesa qui in senso etimologico) necessita di un possesso di nozioni che implica e 
sottintende una yv@atc” (Lamagna 1994, ad loc.). 

13 These sorts of accidents are a recurrent theme in tragedy. Aristotle, in particular, rec- 
ommends tragic plots that involve dealings between those who are bonded by kinship 
or friendship (Arist. Poet. 14, 1453bu—22; see Belfiore 1992, pp. 366-368 and 2000) and in 
which the prospect ofan immediate tragedy is averted and the characters’ fortune changes 
from bad to good (Arist. Poet. 1454a4-9; see Halliwell 1986, pp. 224-226; Belfiore 2000, 
pp. 21-38), these are almost like Menandrian happy endings. 
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"Ayvota: ¿v yettoven ð’ oixoðga taSEA@od TO LEV 
npåyp où MELNVUX’ 006’ Exetvov BodtAETat 

elvat Soxodvta Aapmpdv cig petaMayyv 
ayayelv, dvacbat & Ov Sédwxev y Thy. 


IGNORANCE: The girl lives now close to her brother but she has not 
revealed the fact. He seems to be an admirable person and she does not 
want to bring about any change [in his life]; she wants him to enjoy the 
gifts that fortune has given to him.!+ 


Having been assigned a certain degree of knowledge, the Old Corinthian and 
Glykera are the ones who decide who must share their knowledge or who must 
remain in ignorance of the truth. The female characters!” are the only ones 
who possess a clear understanding of the situation and who use the knowledge 
they have; on the other hand, all the other characters are in danger of doing 
something wrong as they do not know what has happened and are kept in 
ignorance of the truth. 

The prologue continues and the focus now moves to the other characters 
who do not know how things really stand. The divine-like figure tells us that the 
insolent (8pact¢) Moschion, in love with Glykera and always hanging around 
Polemon’s house with intentions,!® decides to kiss her. At this moment, Sosias, 
Polemon’s slave, happens to pass by the house: he sees them hugging and 
kissing and he tells everything to Polemon. It is at this point that Agnoia says: 


"Ayvota: návta 8 eEexceto 

tade’ Evexa tod pEMovtOG, sig Opyyv F’ iva 
odtos dpinnt’—éyw yap Hyov od pdoet 
ToLodtov Ovta todtov, doyny Ò tva ABni 
LyvdoEews TA AoIMa—Tovs F’ ATV TOTE 
eUpolev. 


IGNORANCE: All this flared up for the sake of what had to come, so that 
he might get angry (I brought him to this as he is not like this by nature, 
and so as to set the beginning of all the remaining things to be revealed) 
and so that they finally discover their families.” 


14 Men. Pk.147-150. 

15 See Chapter 2 p. 24 n. 2 and 58 n. 138. 

16 Men. Pk, 151-153. 

17 Men. Pk. 162-167. Körte 1938 (in the Teubner edition of this play) suggests instead ending 
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The fact that Polemon gets excessively angry and cuts Glykera’s hair is said 
to be the origin of all the following events. Agnoia, as prologue-speaker, says 
that she is the cause of Polemon’s reaction.’ However, we should reflect on 
how much the quality of Polemon’s reaction is dependent on a totally external 
force. The fact of not knowing the truth about Glykera and Moschion is not 
something that Polemon can control; it is a circumstance that Agnoia, the Old 
Corinthian and Glykera contribute in creating. In this sense Agnoia does have 
an effect on Polemon.!? However, we know that Agnoia acts on a subject who is 
already violent (ogoðpóç)?? in his responses. Finally, Polemon’s decision to cut 
Glykera’s hair is an extreme act that he decides to perform himself and cannot 
be considered as the necessary outcome of the anger that Agnoia produced. 
Menander makes the goddess create the accident but the characters on stage 
respond to this in their own specific way once the circumstances have been 
created outside their own control. 

What Agnoia goes on to say, in the remaining lines of her speech, is that what 
has taken place will eventually bring about a happy ending; thus the goddess 
reassures the audience without giving further details about how this is going 
to happen. Agnoia says that there are going to be discoveries which all these 
events, leading Polemon to anger (cig òpyhv 9 tva obtog &pixyto), will set in 
motion (&pxhv 8’ va Ad&Byt).2! The influence of the goddess on Polemon is made 
clear by the prologue speaker; however, the discovery of the truth depends 
on Agnoia only in a specific way. The happy discoveries are brought about by 
human reactions produced by a state of ignorance. It is thanks to the figures’ 
responses to Agnoia that the goddess is able to achieve her desired end. The 


the parenthetical expression of Agnoia at “I brought him to this as he is not like this by 
nature” (éya yàp yov où picet ToLodtov övra toOtov), so to oppose her negative influence 
on Polemon to the rest of the sentence, “so as to set the beginning of all the remaining 
things to be revealed and so that they finally discover their families” (dpynv © iva Adßnı 
unvúcewç tà Aod tovs O abtov mote etpotev), describing the good effect of the discovery 
produced by Polemon’s anger. 

18 See also Men. Pk. 169. 

19 See Barigazzi 1965, p. 155 and Cinaglia 2014. For a broader discussion of the modes of 
the influence of Agnoia on Polemon see Fortenbaugh 1974, pp. 430-443 and Zagagi 1990, 


pp. 63-91. 
20 Men. Pk. 128. 
21 ‘“Linciso é inoltre importante per la caratterizzazione di Polemone, che per la prima volta 


viene presentato come privo delle abituali proprietà di miles comico: anche se egli è 
apodpec (v. 8), l’eccessiva violenza della sua ira è causata dalle circostanze eccezionali, 
non é un aspetto costante del suo carattere” (Lamagna 1994, p. 178). However, Lamagna 
describes Polemon’s anger as misfortune (d&tdyynpa). See also Capps 1910; Gomme and 
Sandbach 1973, ad loc. 
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unfolding of the plot, including Polemon’s violent reaction, depends on how 
people handle their state of ignorance and knowledge or, as we might say, the 
presence of Agnoia in their lives. 

In conclusion, I suggest, the presence of Agnoia in the prologue is meant 
to highlight the fact that states of unintended ignorance are possible and 
that unforeseen circumstances can occur: it is the human response to them 
that gives them ethical meaning. Her presence highlights from the beginning 
that human beings can face situations in which it is not possible to have full 
knowledge of the circumstances of the action. Nevertheless, characters are still 
responsible for their behaviour and the play underlines this responsibility. In 
any case, this being a comedy, Agnoia also assures the audience that everything 
will end up well, exactly as she planned. However, the happy ending is not 
exclusively the result of her deliberation; in this sense she does not completely 
control the actions of the characters.?? 


1.1.2 Polemon and Moschion 

The last point leads to the interpretation of the two male characters, Pole- 
mon and Moschion. If we suppose that, instead of Moschion and Polemon, a 
perfectly virtuous and balanced person had found himself in the same situa- 
tion, we would expect such a person to react differently. Several scholars have 
defined Polemon’s reaction as misfortune (&túynpa)?3 caused by ignorance. 
This is true up to a point. Polemon, like the other characters, was deliberately 
kept in the dark about Glychera’s kinship with Moschion. Accordingly, the sol- 
dier would have been right to be angry with Glykera for kissing Moschion: 
his indignation would have been justified; his misunderstanding and his hurt 
feelings could have been characterised as a misfortune. However, Polemon’s 
reaction does not stop at simple indignation and a prompt (but non-violent) 
interruption of his relationship with Glykera. Polemon bursts out with exces- 
sive anger and this emotion completely clouds his judgment about Glykera and 
the facts of the situation. 

First of all, Glykera is offended because Polemon has completely misjudged 
her character. For instance, Polemon is convinced that the fact that Glykera 
has left his house and sought protection from Myrrhines confirms that she 
has betrayed him for Moschion. But, in a dialogue with Pataikos, the joung girl 
gives him a list of reasons why she would not have done something like that, 
considering the kind of person she is and the kind of relationship she had with 


22 See Zagagi 1990. 
23 See Tierney 1935, p. 249; Webster 1950, pp. 204-205 and Lamagna 1994 p. 56. 
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the soldier.2* She feels she has been mistreated and misunderstood and she 
does not want to go back to Polemon, since he has reacted in this violent and 
ill-judged way.?5 Secondly, we know that when Polemon realises that Glykera 
has left him, he decides to plan an assault to take her back with force. This 
rushed decison is prevented by the more reflective Pataikos. As Pataikos points 
out to him, Polemon did not take into account some relevant facts: Glykera was 
not Polemon’s legitimate wife, and, from a strictly legal point of view, she had 
no obligations in his respect. Now that Polemon has dismissed and mistreated 
her, he does not have the right to take her back by force.?® Also, Polemon should 
control his temper with respect to Moschion. The soldier can indeed make a 
complaint against Moschion for seducing Glykera; but he is not justified in 
seeking revenge and harming him physically as if Moschion had seduced a 
legitimate wife and Polemon had actually caught them making love.’ So, as 
Pataikos helps us to recognise, driven by anger, Polemon does not only misjudge 
Glykera’s character but his response is crude and ill-considered. 


Ila: ci év tt tovodt’ Hv, Modépwv, oidv pate 
busts TO yeyovóç, xai yauetyv yuvaixc cou— 
[e] 

TIo: eyo yapeThv vevóptxæ TAÚTNV. 

Ia: uh Bóa. 

tig & ëg’ 6 Sovc; 

To: ¿pol tig; xdTH. 

Ila: rove xaAds. 

Hpecxes avt: tuyxov tows, vov & odxett 


24 Men. Pk. 708-719. ‘Glykera uses arguments that appeal to the intellect, not to the emotions. 
The behavior he [Polemon] “suspects” would be implausible, rash, and politically stupid; 
the idea that she acted recklessly and senselessly is absurd and insulting’ (Traill 2008, 
pp. 144-145). 

25 Men. Pk. 722-723. 

26 Men. Pk. 489-490. Polemon’s treated Glykera as a wife but, technically, she was not. 
Glykera was Polemon’s pallake and Polemon has no rights on her, on paper. For further 
details on this topic see Konstan 1987, p. 127; Omitowoju 2002, pp. 216-217; Traill 2008, 
pp. 40-44; Sommerstein 2014, pp. 17-20. 

27 See Lys. Or.1 where the speaker, Euphileto, claims that, by law, a legitimate husband who 
caught his own wife in the middle of the adulterous act, was indeed entitled to kill the man 
who seduced her. For discussion and bibliography on this aspect of Lys. Or. 1 (‘Concerning 
the Killing of Eratostenes’) see in particular Carey 1989 and 2012 and Todd 2007. 
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28 


ameAnAvdev Ò’ od KATA TPdTIOV TOU YOWLEVOU 
QvTHL. 

TIo: TÍ PLS; OÙ KATA TPÓTOV; TOUTI pE TAV 
TAVTWV AEAdTINKAS PAMOT EITWYV. 

Ta: ¿pâs 

tod’ ot8’ dxcptBAs: a0’ ö èv vuvi rocis 
AnónAnxTóv EOTIV. not pépet yàp; H tiva 
kwy; Eautijg ¿oT exetvy xvpia. 

AOLTÒV TÒ TELDEN TAL KAXÕG ÕIAXEIMÉVWI 
go@vtl T tativ. 

TIo: 6 dé epIapxwç éuod 

ATÓVTOÇ abTHY odx ddixet pE; 

Ia: wot’ eyxarety 

adtxel a’ Exeivos, dv mot’ EANG cig Adyous. 
al 0 exBidcet, ixny opAnceic: odx Exel 
Tluwplav yap TAdiuni, ëyxànpa dé. 


PATAIKOs: Even if the fact is really as such as you say, and she was your 
wedded wife—...] 

POLEMON: I have considered her my wife! 

PATAIKOS: Don’t scream. Who was the one that gave her to you? 

POLEMON: Who gave her to me? She did. 

PATAIKOS: All right. Perhaps you were agreeable to her, but not 
anymore! She has gone away because you have not treated her 
appropriately. 

POLEMON: What are you saying? Not appropriately? By saying this you 
have hurt me greatly. 

PATAIKOs: You do love her. I know this for sure and, as a result, what you 
are doing now is senseless. Where are you going? Taking away whom? 
That girl is mistress of herself. Persuasion is what is left for a lover 
who is in [such a] bad state. 

POLEMON: But he who has seduced her while I was away has he actually 
not committed an injustice toward me? 

PATAIKOS: He wronged you, so you can bring a charge against him if 
you ever get into dispute with him; but if you get violent, you will be 
charged. This offence does not involve vengeance but a complaint.?8 


Men. Pk. 485-503. On Pataikos’ legal position see the Gomme and Sandbach commentary 
on the play: “The points on which Pataikos is clear are (1) that Polemon has a cause for 
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As Fortenbaugh points out,2? Polemon’s attitude can be linked with Aris- 
totle’s description of the akrasia regarding anger as described in Chapter 3.30 
Polemon can appropriately be characterised as someone who, being impul- 
sive by nature, would flare up in anger as soon as he thinks he has received 
an insult?! and, in this respect, he is similar to Demeas, as I have interpreted his 
responses in Chapter 3.32 Polemon transforms what would have been a misfor- 
tune (&tdyypa) into an act of injustice (&ðixyua): he does not control his temper 
and he misjudges the degree of indignation he should feel in the relevant situ- 
ation and what action he should take in response. Similarly, in Samia, Demeas 
fails to control his temper and becomes excessively angry and this prevents 
him from acknowledging the truth. Polemon here does not have enough evi- 
dence to discover the truth, but, even so, because of his excessive anger, he does 
not understand the right way to act in this situation.3 This kind of ignorance 
depends entirely on him and shows Polemon’s lack of ability to make the right, 
well-judged choice.3+ 

When Polemon has the chance to look back at his action, he understands his 
mistakes and regrets the fact that he reacted so violently with Glykera before 
discovering she is Moschion’s sister. Thus, he recognises that, independently of 
his state of knowledge, he has not behaved properly and that he was inappropri- 
ately driven by his temper (vpóç).35 Ignorance of the facts affected a character 
who was already predisposed to impetuous reactions: although his angry reac- 
tion could be partly justified, Polemon’s emotional response was excessive and 


private complaint at least, ‘ifhe can discuss the matter with Moschion;, (2) that Moschion’s 
offence is not one that can be redressed by forcible means but that if Polemon uses force 
to recover Glykera he will be acting illegally and be condemned when brought to trial” 
(Gomme and Sandbach 1973, ad loc.). 

29 In Fortenbaugh 1974. 

30 See Chapter 3, pp. 95-100. 

31 As in Arist. EN VII 7, 1149a33-34. 

32 See Sander 2014, pp. 158-160 for a parallel discussion of Demea’s and Polemon’s cases and 
the kind of emotions felt by these two characters. 

33 See Arist. EN IV 12, 126b14-16. 

34 On this point see Fortenbaugh 1974, pp. 435-436 and compare Arist. EN 111 2, w10b31—1111a2 
and v 10, 1135b18—20. 

35 Men. Pk. 985-988. “The variation in Menandev’s portrayal of his soldier’s despair is thus the 
direct result of the poses he has had each one adopt. Polemon is essentially a distraught 
husband, as his dialogue with Pataikos makes clear. [...] Thrasonides is the excluded lover 
of epigram, and his threat of suicide accidentally brings him help unmasked” (Goldberg 
1980, pp. 52-53). See also, for a contrasting account of Polemon’s character, Friedrik 1953, 
pp. 164-165. 
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caused a state of confusion that prevented him from reasoning appropriately. 
Agnoia is well aware that she is acting on a person whose individual personality 
is particularly suitable for fulfilling the plan she has in mind:*6 she puts pres- 
sure on character traits and weaknesses already present in Polemon?” and, in 
turn, Polemon reacts as expected. Polemon’s error does not depend on Agnoia 
completely; it also depends on a different kind of ignorance, namely ethical 
ignorance. The goddess, as a supernatural agency, is only partly the cause of 
his mistake: she provides him, through the decisions of Glykera and the Old 
Corinthian, with a state of knowledge that, because it is associated with Pole- 
mon’s already impetuous character, leads him to anger and to making wrong 
decisions.?® 

If we now consider Moschion, we can recognise that his attempt to seduce 
Glykera is made, to some extent, out of ignorance and, for this reason, we may 
be inclined to excuse him for this. However, we do not fully discharge him; 
instead, we are more inclined to agree with Pataikos that what Moschion has 
done is an act of injustice towards Glykera and Polemon. Pataikos, by contrast 
with the audience, does not know the real identity of Glykera and Moschion 
at the relevant moment; but his characterisation of Moschion’s act as injustice 
still seems appropriate.3° The fact that Moschion falls in love with his sister 
unknowingly is a misfortune. By contrast, the fact that he forms a plan to kiss 
her, though knowing that Glykera was given to Polemon and that she lived with 
him almost as his wife and Polemon loved her, cannot be described in this way. 


36 = Analogouly, in the Iliad, “Ate, sent by Zeus, takes away the phrenes of the person concerned; 
as a result, his thymos is rendered uncontrollable, his heart swells with cholos and the 
knowledge how to make the right decision which he possesses is rendered ineffective. 
The gods put a fierce thymos in his [Achilles’] chest but at the same time he himself puts 
it there” (Lloyd-Jones 1971, p. 23). 

37 Analogously, with regards to Homeric heroes see Schmitt 1990, pp. 87-129. 

38 Also in Homer, heroes seem to act apparently according to gods’ plans. However, gods 
often just intervene in the case of a hero who already has a certain disposition. The action 
that it is presented as the gods’ plan is often rooted in the nature of the hero himself: “The 
wrath of Achilles is seen together with its fearful consequences, which are described as 
the working out of the god’s plan (Hom. Il. I, 5). [...] In the dreadful slaughter lies the 
fulfilment of Zeus plan, which, in turn was caused by Achilles’ wrath. Thus the divine 
intervention followed on the action of the human individual, which was rooted in his own 
nature. [...] What matters for us, however, is that the final aition is not an overreaching 
plan of Zeus but the unconsidered act of a human being who performs it not under the 
influence of a god but rather in resistance to one” (Lesky 2001, p. 175). See also Lesky 
1961. 

39 See Men. Pk. 502-503. 
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Moschion knows that he is doing something wrong in kissing Glykera, but he 
persists in his intent. Without asking the girl and feeling ever more strongly 
the desire to possess her, he plans a way to kiss her. When she appears at the 
door, he runs to her, suddenly and embraces her.*° He does commit an injustice 
because he does not control his desire for the girl and decides to obtain a kiss 
that he knows it is wrong to have: not because Glykera is his sister—that he is 
not supposed to know—but because she is Polemon’s girl and he is well aware 
of this fact. 

Moreover, in the unfolding of the plot, Moschion is shown as persisting 
with the insolent behaviour that Agnoia has attributed to him in the prologue. 
In fact, after kissing Glykera, he goes on wanting to see her and he does not 
consider that she might not want to. Daos needs to tell him to stop his stubborn 
attempts to enter Myrrhine’s house and make contact with the girl immediately 
after these events. 


Aa: ud tov AoxAnmioy, 

ovx ywy’, ¿àv dxodonts. Tuxdv tows od BobAEta, 
pavddvets, ¿č emtdpopys tad0’, wç Etvyev, HAN’ Eto? 
T[ piv táð] ciðévar o’, dxodcot Tà mapd cod ye, vh Ala. 
où yàp we adlA[ytPlis odd’ wç Topvidiov ToLTdALoV 
HAGE. | 


Daos: By Asclepius, no I am not! If you would just listen! Maybe, you 
understand, she does not want either these things [to take place] sum- 
marily, anyhow. But she expects that, [before] you know [this], [(that she 
is here for you)], she hears what you have to say. Of course! she has not 
come here as a [flute girl] or as a wretched prostitute.4? 


Moschion’s actions are analogous to those of his namesake, Moschion, in the 
Samia: both characters display what might be called, in Aristotelian terms, 
akrasia or lack of self-controll because of appetite (dxpacia tv emOvutdv). 


40 Men. Pk. 152-156. 

41 It is true that the status of Glykera in Polemon house was not clear: she had been not 
given to the soldier by her (citizen) father but by the old Corinthian woman who claimed 
to be her mother. For this reason Glykera is not marriageable and Polemon has no rights 
on her. However, those who knew the situation, including Moschion, knew the kind of 
affectionate relationship between Glykera and Polemon. On this point see Rosivach 1998, 
p. 54; Omitowoju 2002, p. 216; Traill 2008, p. 41. 

42 Men. Pk. 336-341. 
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However, by contrast with Moschion in the Samia, in the Perikeiromene, this 
Moschion plans his action*? and he does not feel shame after having done it. 
His action is wrong: driven by desire he plans a way to assault a girl who is 
held in someone else’s house, when she does not expect it. His response to his 
own action is also different from that of Polemon: the soldier, like Moschion in 
Samia, feels regret after having assaulted Glykera but this Moschion does not.*# 
The difference in their response is sensed by the audience, which sympathises 
with Polemon but not with Moschion. In this context, Moschion “remains an 
essentially shallow figure whose disparate acts serve only to initiate the main 
action and then move it onto its close. His presumed success with Glykera is an 
illusion based on his own ignorance. His comic bravado is used in counterpoint 
with Polemon’s despair to highlight interest in the soldier’. We might say that 
Moschion’s injury has been done with premeditation and deliberate choice 
and, therefore, that Moschion has behaved unjustly; and this is independent 
of his state of knowledge about his kinship with Glykera. 

The accidents that happen in the Perikeiromene seem, therefore, to have 
their origin in the characters’ agency and in the way they handle their states 
of knowledge or ignorance. In this respect, what we might otherwise call an 
‘accident’ is not caused entirely by external factors. It is revealing that, at the 
end of the play, Polemon’s injury to Glykera will be excused not as an acci- 
dent provoked by the fact that he did not know the kinship between her and 
Moschion, but because all the troubles he created were resolved in a happy rev- 
elation.*6 I hope to have shown that, even though the prologue presents the plot 
as divinely directed, Menander is careful to show how the characters’ choices 
influence their good or bad actions, given the accidental circumstance in which 
they find themselves acting. This means that the perspective introduced by the 
goddess does not necessarily affect the whole plot, and that when Menander 
introduces his figures on stage we need to pay attention to what their perspec- 
tive is and consider their actions for what they are and not merely as products 
of Agnoia as a goddess.*’ The Aspis presents cases which are in many ways anal- 
ogous. 


43 In the prologue we are told that Moschion is always hanging around Glykera’s and Pole- 
mon’s house with a bad intent (Men. Pk. 31-33). 

44 See Arist. EN VII 7, 149b14-21. 

45 Goldberg 1980, p. 57. 

46 See Fortenbaugh 1974. 

47 See also Cairns 2001, pp. 16-20 on the narrator’s reasons for introducing different, shifting 
perspectives on a figure’s actions with referece to Homer. 
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1.2 Aspis 

I have already mentioned the Aspis in Chapter 2, when discussing cases of 
mistaken recognition.*® At the beginning of this comedy, the slave Daos, after 
an assault on their camp, wrongly identifies his master Kleostratos with a 
corpse lying close to Kleostratos’ shield, and reports this news to Smikrines, 
Kleostratos’ greedy uncle. During the dialogue that opens the comedy, Smi- 
krines immediately shows an interest in Kleostrato’s quite rich war chest that 
Daos has managed to recover and that will be given to Kleostratos’ sister. This 
situation will trigger a series of events. 


1.2.1 The Prologue of Tyché 

After the first scene, the goddess Tyché enters the stage and explains that 
Kleostratos is not dead; Daos and the others do not know what really happened 
and they are going astray (&yvoodat xai tAavavtat).49 She explains the situation 
and, at the end, she says who she is and claims that she is in control of the 
entire plot, “The steward and judge controlling all this. I am called Tyche’.5° 
I will argue that a closer analysis of the play will reveal that, after various 
chance accidents orchestrated by Tyché, the plot starts from a human error in 
recognition: Daos misidentification, as described in Chapter 2. Furthermore, 


48 Chapter 2, pp. 29-30. 

49 Men. Aspis 99. 

50 Men. Aspis 146-148. The fact that the name of the goddess is postponed after the beginning 
of the prologue is ashared feature with Dyscolos (12) and—most probably—Perikeiromene 
(21). In the case of Dyscolos, Dworacki infers that the audience already knew Pan thanks 
to his characteristic mask and clothing (Dworacki 1973, p. 34). This might also be the case 
here. In the fourth century BC, tyché became quite an important concept: its cult seems to 
start in this very period in Athens, Thebes, Megara and Corinth (pnp, s.v.). If this is true, 
it is possible that she was characterised like Pan with a particular kind of mask. “Tyché se 
présente sous la forme d’ une figure féminine drapée, généralement debout, plus rarement 
assise. Elle se définit en général par le port d’ une corne d’ abondance sour le bras gauche; 
et c’est, semble-t-il, le premier attribut qui lui soit sûrement reconnu, a partir du Ive s. av. 
J.-C»; 9y ajoute assez tôt un gouvernail tenu de la moin droite, parfois remplacé par une 
phiale ou par un sceptre. La tête de Tyché enfin est fréquemment surmontée d’un polos 
ou d’une couronne tourelée” LIMC, s. v. Accordingly, it is possible that, in the prologue 
of Aspis, “the dramatist may wish to keep his audience wondering, perhaps looking at 
the mask and costume for some clue”, and, consequently, the revelation of her identity 
comes only later in the prologue (Gomme and Sandbach 1973, p. 73). This being said, it 
is interesting to note that also in Euripides’ prologues, the prologue speakers, especially 
if they are human beings, pronounce their name some lines after the beginning of their 
speech: Andr. 5; Supp. 6; HF. 1-3; IT. 5; Hel. 22; Ph. 12; Or. 23 and Heracl. 30. 
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this error unleashes a wide variety of human reactions that constitute the 
main focus of the plot. These reactions, in turn, create a situation that will 
need human intervention in order to bring about the plots happy ending. 
Consequently, the prologue speaker has a plan and she expects it to be fulfilled; 
however, like Agnoia, she needs characters to react in a certain way to obtain 
this final result. The prologue itself, in fact, seems to direct the attention of the 
audience to Daos’ error in the identification of his master and to Smikrines’ 
evil plan. Daos’ error and Smikrines’ plan are the result of the characters’ own 
weaknesses; they are caused by Daos’ inability to carry out correct reasoning 
based on evidence® and by Smikrines’ wicked intentions.52 

Tyché explains what really happened to Kleostratos and, in explaining this, 
she attributes to Daos the error of identifying his master with someone else 
who had accidentally taken Kleostratos’ shield. 


Toy: ob TwS ó LEV Tap TAL TPOPiLW! TOUTOV TOTE 
Ov e€eBoyPet vð’ Exwv THY dorida 

evOdc te minter xeruévng ò’ Ev Tots vexpois 

THS domtdog tod perpaxiou T’ widyxdT0¢ 

odtog Sinucptyxev. 


TYCHE: In this way then, the one who was with this one’s [Daos] young 
master went out to help holding this shield and fell immediately. Since 
the shield lay there among the dead and since the [corpse of the] young 
man swelled up, he made a mistake.53 


It is possible to attribute to Tyché various events that, taken together, lead 
to Daos’ final mistake: for instance, Kleostratos’ friend taking the shield and 
Kleostratos taking someone else’s armour and being captured. However, in the 
end, it was Daos who made a mistake, that is, he failed to put together properly 
the evidence he had and announced Kleostratos’ certain death to everyone.5* 
However, what Smikrines has called ‘an unexpected misfortune’ (&véAmicto¢ 
tbxn),°> Kleostratos’ death, has not happened at all; it is Daos’ wrong interpre- 
tation that has caused it. Certainly Menander wanted to emphasise the role of 
chance in human affairs and he does so by creating a prologue-speaker that 


51 See Chapter 2, pp. 29-30 for fuller discussion of this topic. 
52 Goldberg 1980, pp. 34-35. 

53 Men. Aspis 106-110. 

54 See on this point Vogt-Spira 1992, pp. 78-81. 

55 Men. Aspis 18; see also Konet 1976, pp. 90-91. 
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emphasises this theme. The goddess, like Agnoia, represents what happens 
when accidents and chance events occur in someone’s life; but she also gives 
the characters the scope for independent action.5® Some of the events that ini- 
tiate the action are not in the characters’ control; what is in their control is how 
they decide to interpret these events and take them as a basis for action: their 
actions are what Tyché needs in order to lead the play to the end she wants. 


1.2.2 Smikrines and Daos 

In the rest of her prologue, the goddess directs attention to Smikrines. The 
wicked old man is not shown feeling any sorrow at Kleostratos’ death and, 
consequently, his greedy nature is immediately revealed to the audience.5” 
Smikrines’ intention is to obtain Kleostratos’ war chest and, to do so, he plans 
to marry Kleostratos’ sister, though she was promised originally to Kleostratos’ 
cousin.°® From a legal point of view Smikrines, in principle, can ask the girl 
in marriage.5? Now that Kleostratos is dead, he will not have a reliable admin- 
istrator for his property when he dies.®° In fact, Smikrines does not trust his 
younger brother Chairestratos: Smikrines believes that the latter is behaving 
irresponsibly in giving the girl in marriage to Chaireas. Therefore, for the sake 
of his own property, Smikrines considers the best option that of marrying the 
girl himself. Smikrines’ plan is to mask his wicked intrigue as a wise solution to 
a misfortune, namely, Kleostratos’ death. 


Lp: návta tad’ dpyiZopat 

Opa. nerh ð’ eotiv dMrotpiws Exwv 
TEPOS ELE, ToNow TAT iyw: THY ovata 
ovyl xataretibw THY EUNnV Stapmdcot 
tovtots, dmep dé xal Mapatvodatv TVE 


56 Lloyd-Jones 1971, p. 162 and, on these two specific plays, Zagagi 1990. “Such characters 
[Menander’s prologue speaker: Ignorance, Fortune and Proof] may be purely inventions 
of the playwright to suit the dramatic circumstances of the moment, but the fact that per- 
sonifications were presented in physical form must have helped, alongside representation 
in the visual arts, to give them substance in the popular imagination’ (Stafford 2002, p. 13). 

57 Men. Aspis, 143-145. 

58 Men. Aspis, 14-120; see Goldberg 1980, p. 34. 

59 Being Kleostratos and Kleostratos’ father dead, the girl has in fact become an epikléros 
(heiress) and Smikrines, as her paternar uncle, is entitled to ask her hand. For further 
discussion on this point see Harrison 1968, pp. 10-11 and, with specific reference to this 
play, Gomme and Sandbach 1973, p. 29 n. 1 and pp. 76-77; MacDowell 1982 and Brown 
1983. 

60 = Men. Aspis, 167-171. 
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TOV yvwpiuwy por Ah pouar Thv naplévov 
yovatxa tavtyv: xai yàp ó vópoç pot Soxel 
OŬTW Agyew NWG, Ade. TAÔT’ obv öv todmov 
TPATTOIT Av 6p8dd¢ xal oè ppovtidetv Eder 
obx AM óTpioç (El). 


SMIKRINES: I get angry looking at all this. Since he deals with me as a 
stranger, this is what I will do. I will not leave this property of mine for 
them to tear in pieces, I will take this girl as my wife as some of the people I 
know suggest to me. It seems to me that the law says this, Daos. In fact, you 
should have looked into this, how these things should be done properly. 
You (are) not unfamiliar with this matter.61 


This decision is perceived, by the other characters, as a demonstration of a 
lack of decency and human feeling.6? The audience knows that Smikrines is 
not suffering a misfortune, as he pretends to be, but, instead, is committing an 
injustice. The old man does not consider the relevance of his age; his desire of 
acquiring wealth is so strong that he is not able to appreciate how improper is 
his pretence of marring his much jounger niece. 

From the perspective of the other characters, Smikrines, in his turn, is him- 
self causing a misfortune. He is making himself the author of an unfortunate 
circumstance that is imposed on the others and which they do not know how 
to control. This passage has a similar structure to the Perikeiromene: I will now 
explain how. In the Perikeiromene, Glykera and the Old Corinthian decide to 
dispose of their knowledge in the way they think is most suitable for everyone. 
Thus, their role is associated with that of the prologue speaker because they 
create states of ignorance in the other characters. In an analogous way, in the 
Aspis, Smikrines’ decision to marry the girl surprises everyone and leaves every- 
one in great distress as if another misfortune has fallen on the characters after 
what has been announced about Kleostratos’ death. 

Confronted with Smikrine’s resolution to fulfil his plans, the slave Daos 
makes an attempt to resolve the situation planning to stage Chairestratos’ 
death. We might say that, to some extent, also Daos’ role here can be associated 
with that of Tyché and Agnoia because, like the goddesses, he decides to 
surprise the other characters with an accident which is intended to bring about 
certain discoveries. Indeed, it is in order to reveal Smikrines’ true intention that 


61 Men. Aspis, 180-189. 
62 Men. Aspis, 257; 260 and 309. 
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Daos makes up a plan: Chairestratos’ family will pretend that Chairestratos has 
suddenly died. Smikrines will then be interested in Chairestratos’ daughter as 
she will inherit his father’s much more substantial property and he will show 
everyone which kind of person he is. 


Aa: | ]. pepópevov evdc ex] 

TIPOTETH, SIAPTHXOT’, ENT ONLLEVOV 

wel ETAXELPLEÎ TE TOOTOV EvTTOPWC. 

6 BobAetou yàp póvov dpav xai npooðoxðv 
AAóyIoToç otat THS AANBELAÇ xpITHS. 


Daos: You will see him falling, making mistakes, [carried away by excite- 
ment] so you will have him in your hands easily. He is only looking and 
thinking about this thing he wants and he will be an unreasoning judge 
of the truth.63 


That said, they plan a way to make Chairestratos’ accidental death credible. 
The alleged tragedy is announced by Daos who quotes tragic verses pretending 
that all these unforeseen misfortunes have been sent by the gods. But this 
last misfortune is skilfully planned by Daos and is meant to lead Smikrines 
to engineer another act of injustice with the intention of making his wicked 
nature evident to everyone: in this way, all the other characters would have 
enough evidence to condemn Smikrines’ wicked intentions. An interesting 
aspect of this scene is that, when Daos announces that Chairestratos has just 
died, he says, with a tragic quote, that it is tyché and not sound judgement 
(evBovdAia) that controls human beings.*+ However, Daos’ clever orchestration 
of the whole situation proves the contrary: it is true that chance affects people's 
life in various ways, however, people's responses to it are also important and do 
have an impact in the way events develop. Daos thinks that Smikrines is not 
acting in a humane way (àvôpwnivwç) and that something needs to be done to 
resolve the situation: his association with Tyché becomes more evident here. 
In the prologue we are told by Tyché that Smikrines is someone who does 
not behave correctly with respect to the members of his own family and the 
community in general. The plot will reveal to everyone what a bad person 
he is.66 Daos’ plan helps Tyché in making the revelation possible. We will see 


63 Men. Aspis, 323-327. 
64 Men. Aspis 4u. 

65 Men. Aspis 114-120. 
66 Men. Aspis 138-146. 
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that, in the prologue of Dyscolos, Pan makes an analogous point: Knemon does 
not behave well with respect to his family and the community in general: this 
situation needs to change.®’ Pan himself, therefore, provokes an accident to 
which characters will respond in various ways and, with their responses, they 
will produce certain results.® 

Looking back at the Aspis, the fact that Daos creates a situation, as Tyché 
would have done it, means that sound judgement and human intellectual 
ability have a significant role in the accidental circumstances in which people 
often find themselves in life. Human rationality is able to take accidental events 
as a basis for further actions: this is what finally determines the ethical quality 
of the agents and their acts. Daos (similarly to what Glykera and the Old 
Corinthian do in the Perikeiromene) takes up here the role of the prologue 
speaker, the goddess Tyché. He stages an accidental event and he lets it affect 
Smikrines and, from the outside, he watches the reactions of his character 
and waits to see where they lead, imagining in advance how the situation will 
unfold. The rest of the play is largely lost; however, we possess a part of the 
intrigue made up by Daos: the plan consists in pretending that a false doctor 
diagnoses Chairestratos’ death by a sudden attack of “choking spasm”. The play 
probably concludes with the arrival of Kleostratos on stage which resolves the 
situation and decisively subverts Smikrines’ plans. 

What is clear is that, from the beginning, the events that happen on stage 
are for the most part created by the characters themselves. Daos makes a mis- 
take in identifying Kleostratos’ corpse (&udetypo); Smikrines takes advantage 
of Kleostratos’ death (&ðixnpa) and the other characters are affected by his deci- 
sion. However, a pretended, and skilfully crafted, misfortue engineered by Daos 
will resolve the problem. Tyché produces the initial accident and she expects 
that figures will react in a certain way so she will fulfil her plan; however, the 
plot unfolds according to the characters’ intentions and their wise or wicked 
ethical choices. 


1.3 Divine Prologue Speakers and Related Matters 

So far, I have argued that Menander seems to be interested in the range of ways 
in which people react to unexpected situations. Independently of what might 
happen or what one might happen to know, people should be able to handle 
properly at least the portion of reality of which they are aware. When they do 


67 This theme seems to be set out explicitly by Plautus’ Rudens. In the prologue Arcturos 
states that Jupiter sends gods into the world to ascertain those who act correctly and those 
who do not so that he can then punish or reward them accordingly (Pl. Rud. 9-30). 

68 For further discussion about Dyscolos see Chapter 5, section 1. 
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not, they show their flaws; the spectators are amused because they recognise 
the characters’ mistakes but they know that, on stage, everything will end up 
in a happy way as the goddesses announce at the beginning. The audience is 
informed of everything by an external entity that declares she produced cer- 
tain circumstances in order to achieve a specific result. In fact, the actions of 
the central characters of these comedies originate as reactions to something 
that the characters did not originally determine, but which was offered, thus 
giving scope for action. In this way, the audience understands how characters 
will react to a situation of which all or most of them are not fully aware, by 
contrast to the audience and the goddesses who see the situation from outside 
these events. Consequently, the relationship between divine prologue speakers 
and characters is one of (external) cause and response:®? the prologue speak- 
ers organise things in a certain way so to provoke certain reactions and the 
characters respond to these events accordingly. Nevertheless, eventually, it is 
the characters’ response that qualifies them as a certain kind of person and 
that makes them the targets of the audience’s laughter. The audience is able to 
recognise the characters’ flaws with laughter because the actions and events 
that develop from the figures’ accidents are finally intelligible at a psycholog- 
ical, human level. After the divine speaker leaves the stage, Menander draws 
the audience’s attention to the characters, how they reason, why they act and 
which actions they decide to perform. 

These general points also apply to previous tragic texts. Here, I discuss some 
examples from Euripides’ Jon and Hippolytus that exhibit a comparable rela- 
tionship between divine prologue speakers and human characters.”° In Euripi- 
des, in fact, we often find that gods and goddesses appear at the beginning and 
at the end of the dramatic action, delivering a prologue or an epilogue often as 
dei ex machina.” At the end of the Jon, for instance, the goddess Athena appears 
to explain to Ion and Kreusa the series of events in which they found themselves 
involved. She explicitly states that the god Apollo was the one who planned the 


69 See analogously Williams 1993, pp. 51-66 with reference to Homer and Greek tragedy. 

70 Segal argues that New Comedy shares with Euripides a similar treatment of divine inter- 
vention: they simply suggest that the gods have planned everything as a mere dramatic 
pretext (Segal, E. 2001, p. 19). After the prologue they promptly vanish from the play, since 
their sole function is to explain the situation (ibidem, pp. 12-13). 

71 “When it seems that events have reached an impasse, the gods suddenly appear from 
nowhere and shout ‘Stop!’ [...]. What strikes one is its artificiality: the endings have been 
imposed in what seems a perfunctory manner. Has the action really been rounded off in 
a satisfactory sense? Has resolution really been achieved? Perhaps not—but a god willed 
it” (Wright 2005, p. 361). 
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whole plot and that everything that has happened to them was caused by him 
in order that they could recognise each other.” However, Athena also says that 
Apollo had to modify his original plan about Ion,” which Hermes presented in 
the prologue. Apollo planned that Kreusa and Ion should recognise each other 
once they arrive in Athens; however, this plan was spoilt by Kreusa’s intention of 
killing Ion. Apollo, fearing that Ion would actually be killed by his mother’s firm 
resolution (untpds ¿x BovAevpetwv), had to anticipate their recognition using 
devices (unyxavet) on which Athena does not linger further. Analogously to what 
happens in Menander, it seems that Euripides introduces in the plot two shift- 
ing perspectives (human and divine) that seem to interact and motivate each 
other.” The circumstances of the plot are created by an external force, Apollo, 
so that he could produce certain results; however, in turn, Kreusa’s human reso- 
lution influences Apollo’s plan and the god needs to devise new routes to obtain 
his desired end. Apollo will finally achieve the result he wishes; however, he 
needs Kreusa to comply with him in some way. He needs Kreusa to choose to 
react in one way rather than another for his plan to be fulfilled. Gods’ decisions 
are final, and Athena’s epilogue seems to remind characters of this, but charac- 
ters are given scope for independent action: more precisely, it seems that the 
gods themselves need figures to react in a certain way in order to have their 
desires fulfilled. 

The prologue of Euripides’ Hippolytus offers another example which might 
constitute a useful point of comparison with the prologues of Aspis and Perikei- 
romene. In the drama, the prologue-speaker, Aphrodite, summarises the pre- 
vious events and introduces the actual circumstances of the play:’> Phaedra, 
Theseus’ wife, is in love with her step-son Hippolytus and the goddess declares 
that she wants to bring this affair to Theseus’ notice.’ In fact, she says, it is 
part of her plan to punish Hippolytus” for his disrespectful behaviour towards 


72 E. Jon 1565-1568. 

73 E. Jon 1563-1564. 

74  Giannopoulou 2000, p. 262. See also Lloyd 1986. 

75 E. Hipp.1—4o. 

76  čelčw SE Oncet mpdypa xåxpavhoeta (E. Hipp. 42). “The straightforward meaning of this is 
that she will reveal to Theseus that Phaedra is in love with Hippolytus. But she does not: 
she causes Theseus to learn not the truth but Phaedra’s false accusation that Hippolytus 
has raped her; only in the end, when everything is over, is Theseus told the truth by 
Artemis. This contradiction is not to be resolved by assuming a corruption [...]; the truth 
is simply that Euripides is not being straightforward. He is not concerned here to give 
an exact synopsis of his plot, but rather [...] to mislead and mystify without outright 
misstatement” (Barrett 1964, ad loc.). 

77 E. Hipp. 28-46. 
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her and his excessive reverence for Artemis. As in the Jon, the goddess has a 
clear plan but she needs Phaedra to take the right decision in order for her 
plan to be fulfilled. We know that Phaedra is contemplating various possible 
ways of escaping from her miserable conditions. She says that she is victim of 
a love passion that is ambiguously characterised as Kypris, a term that signifies 
both the goddess Aphrodite and the human affection of ‘love’ or ‘passion’ that is 
growing in her soul.’8 She lists to the audience the three solutions that she has 
been thinking about in her mind in order to free herself from this painful state: 
as a final solution she plans to die so as to put a definite end to her struggles. 


Pa: AcEw SE xai cor THs éus yvwuns dddv. 
ETEL M EWG ETOWCEV, ETXOTIOUV ÖTWÇ 
LAMOT éveyxoup’ adtov. HpEduyy Lev oĝv 
ex Todds, atyav tHVOE xal KOUTTELW vógov. 
yAwoont yap obdev niotóv, Y Supato Lev 
Ppovypar’ dvdpav vovGetety exiotatat, 
adbty Ò bg’ awts nAciota KEXTH TOL xaxd. 
TÒ Sebtepov ÕÈ THV ğvorav Ed pépet 

TOL TWPPOVEty VINATA Tpovvonoduny. 
toltov 8, emerdyy toroid’ odx eEyvutov 
Korpw xpatijoat, xatdavely ëðoké por, 
xpatiatov—ovdeis avtepsi- BovrAevpatwv. 


PHAEDRA: I will tell you the course my judgement took. When love 
wounded me, I searched for the best way to endure it. I made myself start 
with this: to keep silent and to conceal my illness. For there is no trusting 
the tongue, which knows how to correct the thoughts of others but invites 
untold troubles when it speaks on its own behalf. After that, I determined 
to endure the passion bravely, overcoming it with self-control. Thirdly, 
because I could not suceed to win love with these [means], I resolved to 
die, the best resolution (as no one will deny).79 


Phaedra is not the passive victim of Aphrodite’s plan: her human perspective 
is relevant for the unfolding of the plot and for characterising her as an agent 
of a certain kind. First of all, if Phaedra had actually committed suicide before 
confessing her secret to her nurse, we must imagine that Aphrodite would have 


78 LSJ, S.V. 
79  E. Hipp. 391-402. Translation by Shaw 2007 (modified). 
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thought of some other way to bring about her desired end. In addition to that, 
as an audience we know how the plot will end and we know that Aphrodite will 
succeed but, looking at Phaedra’s struggle and the solutions she thinks about 
to escape the goddess’ plan, we are invited to see the whole story in different 
terms. The perspectives offered by the goddess and by the characters are dif- 
ferent, and they shift during the play. In fact, when we compare Aphrodite's 
prologue “with the concrete details of the play, the explanations which the god- 
dess gives are thin and over-simple. They suit the complex of power politics 
upon Olympus better than they suit the complexities of human life”.8° Phae- 
dra is a woman who happens to be caught by passion for the wrong person: 
but the ways in which she tries and fails to hide and fight against the feelings 
that the goddess aroused in her and the consequences that this produces, are 
humanly and rationally understood and explained. Accidents, events and emo- 
tions come into being for no reason—or, at least, for reasons that the figures, 
as human beings, cannot fully explain: they are produced by external forces, 
gods, chance and, more generally, accidents proper to the human condition; 
the figures on stage do not understand the cause of certain events, but their 
response is crucial to bringing about a certain ending and to showing them- 
selves as people of a certain kind. 

Analogously, in Menander, characters’ decisions are presented as clear 
examples of good or bad choices independently of what the divine figure 
involved in the plot says. The audience is able to witness and to appreci- 
ate from an outside perspective and along with the goddesses what is wrong 
with their actions.®? It is interesting to see that, in the prologues of the Aspis 
and Perikeiromene, the divine figures are personifications of abstract concepts 
rather than Olympian goddesses, and the broad ideas that they embody (i.e. 
ignorance and chance) are often recalled in the plots to explain what has hap- 


80  Winnington-Ingram 2003, p. 215. 

81 “Chance and the gods might be alternative and equivalent ways accounting for the oper- 
ation within human life of factors which cannot be explained in entirely human terms” 
(Halliwell 1986, p. 230). 

82 See Gutzwiller 2000 who argues that it is exactly this kind of complicity between the god- 
desses and the audience that makes Menander’s prologues different from the Euripidean 
models: “The gods of Euripidean prologues generally explain past happenings and reveal 
their control over coming events, without direct address to the audience. In Menander, 
however, the deity of the prologue reveals past and future while making a kind of compact 
with the audience to accept and enjoy the illusion of the play” (Gutzwiller 2000, p. 115). For 
a discussion of divine characters in Menander in the context of the previous tragic and 
comic tradition see also Miles 2014. 
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pened to the characters involved. In the Dyscolos, we will find a more conven- 
tional deity, Pan, as prologue speaker. However, his function here seems to be 
not very different from that of Tyché and Agnoia: the god seems to be equally 
interested in creating for his characters accidents that are meant to produce 
certain human reactions on stage.83 

As a matter of fact, in the Dyscolos, Pan does not do anything really charac- 
teristic of his status as rural divinity: he makes his appearance, he explains the 
situation and he declares that he has been the one who produced the incident 
that will provoke the following events.8* After that, Pan disappears and, as in 
the other plays, the characters are left in charge of their action and their mis- 
takes. In this particular case, it is also difficult to suppose that Pan represents 
a particular force, such as the compelling motive of passionate love, which is 
in some way at work in the play and that Pan states he has produced in Sos- 
tratos;®> nor does Pan represent Knemon’s cantankerous character. Therefore, 
it is tempting to say that the function of his prologue seems to be rather that of 
presenting the characters on stage and preparing a clear setting for the follow- 
ing actions.° 

On the other hand, Pan does appear and he does express his disappointment 
at Knemon’s bad behaviour: the way in which Knemon is behaving is against 
human nature®’ and something has to be done to resolve the troubles that this 
is creating for his family, particularly, his devoted daughter.®* Pan’s plan is to 
arouse in Sostratos love for the girl and to see what happens after he has done 
it. This circumstance created by Pan will produce two main outcomes: the first 
one is the effect that Pan arguably wanted to bring about, that is, to restore 
Knemon’s daughter to society with her marriage to Sostratos. The second one 


83 See Vogt-Spira 1992 who similarly associate Pan (pp. 138-145) with Agnoia (pp. 116-120) 
and Tyché. 

84 See Kantzios 2010 for a discussion on the figure of Pan in the Dyscolos. Kantzios argues 
that the Pan we have here is quite different from its classical image of crusty and reclusive 
deity: this “new” Pan is more urban and interested in promoting the civil costums like 
marriage and the bearing of legitimate children. Knemon, on the other hand, represent 
a sort of alter ego of the classical Pan: quite wild, reclused and not interested in the civil 
costums to which he is forced to participate at the end of the commedy. 

85 Men. Dysc. 39-44. 

86 “Inthe Dyscolos, |...] the one feature that the audience does not take seriously is the agency 
of Pan. He is a dramatic convenience, imparting an aesthetically pleasing shape to the 
scheme of coincidences upon which the plot depends, and by his unseen presence adding 
piquancy to the country-setting of the comedy” (Anderson 1970, p. 217). 

87 Men. Dysc. 6. 

88 Men. Dysc. 34-39. 
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is more unexpected, and this is the partial conversion of the old misanthrope, 
which finally takes up a great part of the play that is named after Knemon’s bad 
disposition. 

The external force, with the mask of Pan, does intervene in the play creating 
the first accident, after which characters advance the plot by responding to it 
in various ways. Pan, Tyché and Agnoia end up having the same functions: they 
bring to the stage the accidents that start the action off and they watch with 
the audience the characters’ reactions knowing that they will have a specific 
ending. This function is closely mirrored at a human level by what Daos does 
in Act Three of the Aspis: he stages for Smikrines an accident and he expects to 
obtain a certain response from him. He does not determine Smikrines’ reaction 
but offers him the chance to reveal his nature in a way that Smikrines himself 
will decide. 


2 Aristotle on Chance, Ignorance and Rational Agents 


Before going on to explain Aristotle’s treatment of chance and accidental igno- 
rance, I would like to explore his aesthetic theory about the function of the 
divine prologues in the context of the dramatic plot. 


2.1 Prologues and Likelihood 

In Aristotle’s Poetics, divine explanations or the gods’ presence in drama are 
categorised as illogical (%Aoyos) and external to the plot. Aristotle suggests that 
the playwright should deploy them just to fulfil certain functions. 


uyXavh} Xenotéov él tà ZEw tod Socuatoc, Ñ doa 1d tod yéyovev & oby oldv te 
&vOpwrrov eldevan, Ñ doa Votepov, & Setto mponyopevaews xal dyyeAlac: &nravta 
yap drcodisopev tots Deots dav. ğAoyov SE pndéev elvan ev Tots Mockypaow, el SE 


ph, w THs Tpceywdtac. 


The machina should be used for things that are outside the dramatic 
action, either events that have happened before and which it is not pos- 
sible for a man to know or events that happen in the future and need a 
prediction and an announcement, as we attribute to the gods the fact that 
they see everything. Nothing illogical has to take place in the dramatic 
action or otherwise [it has to take place] outside of the tragic action.®9 


89 Arist. Poet. 15, 1454b2-7. 
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The plot, according to Aristotle, has to possess an internal coherent logic 
so that the action is rationally intelligible by the audience in its picture of 
human actions and interactions. If the playwright conforms to this principle, 
his audience will be led step by step to the final understanding of the human 
motivations and mistakes that took place on the stage.?° 

This comes as a consequence of the fact that drama should represent people 
that act and think as we would probably (tò gixdc) act and think in their 
position, and being the kind of people they are. Drama should also represent an 
intelligible motivational chain that links events to actions and to other events 
that develop necessarily (tò dveryxatov). That is to say, once the events have been 
created, someone with a specific type of character will probably respond in 
a certain way because his character will necessarily lead that person to take 
one decision rather than another.” To explain these thoughts, motivations, 
actions and events from a divine perspective does not help the understanding 
of this chain. The understanding of what has happened on the stage has to 
be produced from inside the stage, that is, from inside the plot, within human 
agency and not outside it. 


xph Se xal ev toils Oeo ópoiwç @onep xal ev TH TAV NPAYUÅTWV CVOTdCEL 
del Cytetv Ñ tò dvarynatov Ñ TÒ elxdc, Mote tov Totodtov TÀ tolwdta AEyetv 
WH Mpattew Ñ àvayxatov Ñ cixòç xal todto peta tobto yivecOar Y dvaryxatov 
Ñ elxdg. pavepòv obv ott xal tàç Adaets TOV pÝlwv tE adbtod Sef tod ptOov 
ovupPatvety, xai wy wonep ev TH Mydeia dd unyovijc. 


It is indeed necessary to aim always at the necessary and the plausible 
in the characters just as in the structure of the facts. So that [it is] either 
necessary or plausible that a person of such and such a sort says and does 
things of the same sort and that [it is] either necessary or plausible that 


90 The aim of drama, however, is not educative but cognitive, as Halliwell notes, “The empha- 
sis on the comprehension of tragedy does contain an element of reassurance and rational 
confidence: understanding where the failures of action are concerned might imply that in 
principle things might be effected otherwise, that they might be controlled so as to avoid 
suffering and misfortune” (Halliwell 1986, p. 236). 

91 For further discussion of this topic see Frede 1992 who interprets the kind of necessity of 
which Aristotle is talking about here as “necessity in the sense that the character's action 
springs necessarily from the kind of person (character) he is. For the critical spectator it is 
a pleasure to recognise how and why the decision the agents are making, or the sufferings 
they have to undergo, are necessary or plausible ones, so that in the end the tragedy appears 
as an organic whole” (Frede 1992, p. 214). I shall come back to this point in Chapter 5. 
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this thing happens after that one. It is evident, indeed, that the unravelling 
of the plot must arise out of the plot itself, and not, as in the Medea, 
ex-machina.% 


It seems, therefore, that Aristotle suggests that the divine prologue should be 
used in the way that Menander does, according to my analysis of Perikeiromene 
and Aspis. The divine voice should be essentially external and separate from 
the rest of the plot. It supports the playwright in that it should help him in 
making clear what the circumstances of the action are and what the story is 
that the playwright himself has invented: it also clarifies what the accidents 
are which the playwright has created to surprise his characters. If the illogical 
and unforeseeable has to be included in the plot and the audience needs to be 
informed about this in order to understand the circumstances of the action, this 
explanation has to take place outside the dramatic action where the characters 
cannot hear it and where the audience may share the playwright’s knowledge. 
In this way the audience and the playwright comply in creating and observing 
the accidents to which human condition is liable and occupy a privileged 
position. 

More specifically, watching Menandrian comedy, people in the audience see 
on stage characters that are similar to them: they see human beings affected by 
accidents and feelings as they are and they see human nature represented as 
the playwright understands this. Accordingly, they are aware that the events on 
stage are likely to take place in everyone’s life, but they enjoy the opportunity 
of experiencing those events from a distance, being conscious that, at the 
moment of the performance, they will not be affected by what is happening 
or what the playwright, within the prologue, announces for them. Once events 
and accidents have been explained in the prologue, nothing that goes beyond 
human intelligibility should enter in the plot. This is why, human rational 
choice cannot be explained by a super-human perspective: characters will 
explain themselves and their actions throughout the plot, while the figures in 
prologues create circumstances that the characters do not yet know about and 
explain these to the audience, drawing the attention to the external force that 
they represent and that is about to challenge the characters’ lives. 


2.2 Aristotle, Tyché and Agnoia 


These ideas can plausibly be linked to Aristotle’s treatment of chance and acci- 
dental ignorance in his works on ethics and physics. Before exploring this point 


92 Arist. Poet. 15, 1454a33-b2. 
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further, I need to clarify that I am using here the expression ‘accidental igno- 
rance’ in order to distinguish ignorance of particulars which we cannot con- 
trol, namely, a kind of ‘non-culpable ignorance’? from the ethical ignorance 
to which we are led by incontinence and intemperance. Having said that, the 
common ground that, in Aristotle, chance and accidental ignorance share is 
that of events that are external to human agency and which just happen to fall 
in a human being’s life.9* Moreover, it seems to me that we find in Aristotle the 
same attention as in Menander to the response that the agent gives to acciden- 
tal events. We find the idea that once chance or accidental ignorance affects 
someone, this event necessarily requires a response from the agent and, that 
once the agent responds, the person becomes involved in the action. It is this 
involvement that identifies someone as the performer of an action which he 
may or may not have expected to be in the position to perform. What seems to 
be crucial is that, given an unexpected circumstance, the agent and the action 
itself are labelled with a name, which indicates the ethical quality of the action, 
after the agent has given his response to the accidental circumstance in which 
he found himself acting. Thus, the agent, being involved in an event, inevitably 
becomes significantly active because, depending on the response he gives, he 
decides what significance the accident has for him and his ethical life. In fact, 
when someone chooses what to do in a given situation, he also determines the 
quality of the resulting action and justifies its being characterised as good or 
bad. 

In support of this point, I consider Aristotle’s Physics 11, 4—6: here rational 
beings are differentiated from animals, inanimate beings and children by refer- 
ence to Aristotle’s explanation of how events affect the natural and the human 
world. In the Physics, Aristotle argues that accidental events are designated 
differently according to the agents they affect: when something unexpected 
or with no apparent purpose happens to a rational being, this can be trans- 
formed into an accidental cause that contributes to the performing of an action 
that the rational being chooses to do; in this case, the event takes the name of 
tyche. Moreover, as Aristotle makes clear in the Ethics, the quality of the agent’s 
response to tyché—the accidental event that involves him as rational agent—is 
fundamental for carrying out an ethically relevant action and also for charac- 
terising the action as good or bad. This process does not apply to irrational 
beings. 


93 _ Sorabji 1980, p. 235. 
94 This is also analogous to what I have pointed out in Menander at pp. 128-129—above: on 
this analogy see Tierney 1935, especially p. 224 and Gutzwiller 2000, pp. 16-124. 
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This last point opens scope for debate about the responsibility that one 
holds when chance or accidental ignorance intervenes in someone's life: more 
specifically, it opens up debate about the distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary action as presented in the Nicomachean Ethics and the Eudemian 
Ethics. Here, the attitude of the agent, before the deed done in the context of 
chance or accidental ignorance, and after it, becomes crucial for the definition 
of the éthos of the agent and also for defining the act itself as voluntary or 
not, unfortunate or unjust. At the end of this analysis, it will be clear that, 
for Aristotle, very few acts can be identified as completely involuntary and all 
of them require a human response in order to be characterised in a certain 
way. 


2.2.1 Chance and Mere Chance 

In the central chapters of Physics 11, Aristotle offers an extensive treatment of 
the topic of chance. The context in which he is treating this topic is a general 
inquiry on nature (physis), which is defined as a source and “cause of change 
and remaining unchanged in that to which it belongs primarily and of itself 
and not by virtue of concurrence”.%> That is to say, Nature is not the cause of 
everything but only of those things that have an internal principle that develops 
in accordance with nature;’® thus, nature is not the cause of what happens by 
virtue of concurrence.9” 


Some things, says Aristotle, are by nature, others as a result of other causes 
(i.e. of téyvy, toxy and mpoatpeatc, |...]).98 [...] Aristotle does establish a 
distinction between two classes of things, one consisting of things which 
as such have an internal principle of movement (i.e. animals and their 
parts, plants, and the four simple bodies earth, water, air, fire), the other of 
things such as beds and clothes which as such have no internal principle 
of movement, though in virtue of the simple bodies of which they are 
made they have such a principle.°9 


Thus, it is possible that certain things have other causes and they owe their 
movement and rest not to nature but to causes that are external to the physis, 
the nature, of the moving or resting beings: these causes contribute from the 


95 Arist. Ph. 111, 192b20—23, Charlton 1970, ad loc. 
96 Arist. Ph. 111, 192b35-193a2. 

97 Arist. Ph. 111, 192b23. 

98 See Arist. Metaph. Z 7, 1032a11-15. 

99 Ross 1936, pp. 499-500. 
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exterior to their rest or movement.! Initially, Aristotle just provides us with 
examples of stones and coats as instances of things that owe their change to 
something other than nature. In the case of the coat, for instance, Aristotle says 
that it comes into being by techné (art). 

At first, human beings are included in the category of things that are made 
and develop according to nature’s plan and possess an internal origin of change, 
namely, their own nature.!°! However, in Physics 11, chapters 4 to 6, we find 
cases in which rational beings are shown to be able not only to develop and 
bring to an end their inner physis but also to adapt to things or events that are 
external to it, for instance, accidental events. At this point, Aristotle discusses 
whether events of this kind can be considered as natural causes of a human 
being’s change: in fact, even if accidental events are external to the nature of 
animal and human organisms, they may still somehow produce change and 
rest in both the natural and the human realms. 

One element that Aristotle considers in discussing whether accidental 
events can be characterised as natural causes, derives from the fact that, when 
an accidental event happens in the human realm, it seems to change its nature: 
it does not seem any longer to have been produced by chance but appears as if 
planned by nature. That is, the outcome produced is one that nature or thought 
would have produced. Aristotle explains that all events that happen acciden- 
tally can be ascribed to to automaton—that is, mere chance or spontaneity; but 
if an accidental event affects a human being, this is no longer so described but 
is characterised as tyché, that is ‘chance’. Hence, tyché constitutes a subset of to 
automaton: its being a subset depends on the fact that the subjects to which 
tyché relates are rational animals, namely human beings. 

Regarding tyché, one has the impression of seeing something happening as 
nature would have produced it. 

got Ò’ Evexd Tov dow te a Stavolac dv mpayGetyn xal don and PUGEWS. TA OY 
Toata Stav Kata cvuBeByxds yévnTtar, dd tUxYS Pape Elva. 


Events that serve a purpose might be brought about by thought or by 
nature. When such things happen per accidens, we say that they do so 
by chance.!02 


100 Arist. Ph. 111, 192b18. 

101 Arist. Ph. 111, 193a35—b25. 

102 Arist. Ph. 11 5, 196b21-24. For extended commentary on the meaning of these lines, see 
Lennox 1984, especially, pp. 58-60. 
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To expound, when a rational being is affected by an event per accidens, he 
transforms it into chance using the event itself as a means through which, with 
thought and choice, he can create his own good or bad luck; thus, the accident 
turns out not to be in vain but to take place for some sort of purpose (ëvex& tov). 
This is why, when an automatic event strikes a human being, it is categorised 
as tyché. 


SHAov koa Sti ý TUYY aitia xatà cUUBERNKOd¢ Ev tois KATA npoaipeciv TAY Evexcd 
TOV. 51d Tepi TO AVTO Stdvola xai TLYY’ Á yàp npoalpeciç oùx diver Stavoiac. 


It is evident then that chance is a cause per accidens of things done 
according to choice that serve a purpose. Hence, chance [is concerned | 
with the same [class of events] as thought is for there is no choice without 
thought.1°3 


On the other hand, accidental events that occur in the natural word, and affect 
inanimate beings or animal, do not bring about outcomes of the same kind; 
more precisely, they do not imply choice or thought. Therefore, such events 
do not appear to have been produced with the precision of rational choice 
that belongs only to human beings who can transform them in order to obtain 
certain ends; for this reason the results are simply called automatic outcomes 
and not tyche.14 

Concluding, accidental events are defined as concurrent external causes 
that, together with human choice, produce change and rest in human beings 
and, thanks to human rational choice, they appear to happen for some purpose 
and not in vain, that is to say, they produce the opportunity for further rational 
action. Moreover, to be called tyché, these accidental events must happen for 
the sake of something and, in order to produce some results, they need a 
rational being who takes advantage of them. To develop this point, I will refer 
to the example that Aristotle himself offers. He describes as a case of tyché the 
circumstance in which a man, walking in the market place, finds by chance 
the man who owes him money and, taking advantage of the fact that he has 
met him, asks him to have his loan back.!°5 If we now suppose that, in the 


103 Arist. Ph. 115, 197a5-8. 

104 Arist. Ph. 11 6, 197b14—20. On this passage Judson comments “Thus E is the outcome of 
chance (tò avtéyatov) iff (1) E is among the things which come to be for the sake of 
something ‘without qualification’, (2) E does not come to be for the sake of what results, 
and (3) the cause of E is external” (Judson 1991, p. 93). 

105 Arist. Ph. 11 4, 196a3-5. 
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same situation, the same man, meeting his debtor, does not ask him for his loan 
back, then we conclude that the man has not taken advantage of the fortunate 
situation, that is, he has missed the chance to recover his money on that day 
and on that occasion. Accordingly, in this case, the fact that the man was at 
the market, and the fact that he happened to see his debtor, did not produce 
any effect. That is, this event was not chance or fortune but something that 
happened in vain.!06 

Nevertheless, Aristotle concludes that chance events cannot be classified 
in any case as determinate causes of change and movement of living beings 
because chance events do not produce this change necessarily or for the most 
part and they are posterior to reason and nature because they need reason and 
nature in order to happen for some purpose and not in vain.!” Hence, the 
changes that chance events combine to produce are not already determined 
by a natural plan, for instance, it is not necessary that the man will ask for his 
loan back when he sees his debtor even if it is a fact that the two men actually 
meet at the market. Certain things happen because they are necessitated by 
causes that do not depend on the agent (for instance, the meeting of debtor 
and creditor at the market) but the moment in which the agent chooses (that 
is, the man decides to ask for his loan back) makes him the author ofa conscious 
plan that he himself directs towards an end that he thinks to be the best.1°8 By 
contrast, things that do not have the capacity of choosing and directing their 
movement according to a plan are not agents of tyché but only of to automaton. 

I believe that, turning back to my analysis of Menander’s Perikeiromene and 
Aspis, we can find the kind of human material suitable for illustrating what I 
have just said about Aristotle's thinking on this topics. Accoring to my reading 
of the Aspis, Menander presents us with a plot in which accidental events of 
different type are produced by the rational thought and choices of his charac- 
ters: I have already explained how, in this play, it appears that a misfortune has 


106 Arist. Ph. 11 6, 197b23-28. 

107 Arist. Ph.116,198a9-13. “Because the beneficial results of natural processes occur regularly 
‘always or for the most part’ they cannot be the outcome of chance which would yield ben- 
eficial results only irregularly” (Granger 1993, p. 168). See also Hankinson 1998, pp. 133-140. 

108 Certain things are necessitated by prior causes. “But if one traces the chain back, one 
must eventually reach a self-mover which responds to a final cause. So although such 
phenomena are not themselves in accordance with a conscious plan that aims for the 
best, they are at least the eventual results of such a plan. It is because they are not directly 
dependent on the volition of a conscious agent that Aristotle sometimes attributes them 
to necessity” (M.L. Gill 1982, p. 132). See also Sorabji 1980, pp. 227-245, on which M.L. Gill 
comments in the article just quoted. 
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happened to Kleostratos, and that Smikrines has taken advantage of it. When 
Daos conceives his plan to unmask Smikrines, he stages Chairestratos’ death, 
that is, he pretends that another misfortune has happened to Smikrines’ family. 
The interesting thing here is that Daos provides an accidental event because 
he wants to achieve an explicit aim, that is, to unmask Smikrines. Menander 
shows us here the way in which he thinks about chance events: Daos knows 
that, by providing the accidental event, Smikrines will take advantage of it in 
some way and it will be clear to everyone that he and his actions are wicked. 
The unfortunate event, that is, Chairestratos’ death, will create the desired 
results: as predicted by Daos, Smikrines uses it as an opportunity to take Chaire- 
stratos’ daughter as his wife with the intention of getting a richer dowry. The 
alleged misfortune (Chairestratos’ death) did not happen accidentally but was 
invented by Daos who, like a director or a playwright, wished to produce cer- 
tain reactions in the characters involved, and actually succeeded in doing so. 
Chairestratos’ death was determined by Daos but Smikrines’ response was not 
a necessary outcome of this event: Smikrines was not forced to choose Chaire- 
stratos’ daughter as his wife, but he chose her when he was given the chance by 
Daos. 

A further example from the Epitrepontes shows the expression of a similar 
point of view. A first glance at the plot of this play, analysed in Chapter 2, might 
lead us to think that the story that Menander is creating is based on fortunate 
events which lead, per accidens, to the solution of the plot. Accordingly, it 
is in these terms that the slave Onesimos, at the end of the play, gives his 
interpretation of what has just happened. Onesimos’ lines, reported below, 
offer a warning to Smikrines who wants to take his daughter back into his 
house, since Pamphile was wrongly accused and disregarded by her husband, 
Charisios. At this stage of the action, everyone knows that Charisios is the 
legitimate father of the child that Pamphile has exposed; Smikrines is the only 
one who is not aware of this and he still intends to take revenge on Charisios. 


Ov: TodTOv Tig dG, ObY Ó TPÓTOÇ, ATOMEN 
xal vov Lev óppÂVT Ertl novnpòv npåypuå GE 
TAVTOMATOV ATIOTETWKE, Kal KATAAAUBEVELS 
Stamaryag Aboets T’ Exetvwv TAV KAKAV 


ONESIMOs: No one else, if not his character, is destroying him. But now, 


while you were starting to do a bad action, chance saved you and you 
arrived to find a complete mutation and release from your sorrows.!©9 


109 Men. Epitr. 1106-1109. For further discussion of this passage see Barigazzi 1965, pp. 192-217. 
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Onesimos says that to automaton is the cause of the sudden reversal and 
solution (Avots) of the plot. Gomme and Sandbach explain that Onesimos 
here is not satisfied with the use of the familiar word ‘tyche’, but he uses a 
grander word."° In my opinion, his statement is just a confirmation of his 
partial view of the whole situation.” Onesimos has observed the unfolding of 
the process of recognition initiated by Habrotonon: from his narrow point of 
view mere accidents have reconciled Pamphile and Charisios, as he did not play 
a significant role in the process of recognition as Habrotonon did." Indeed, 
when he first discovers the ring, he is afraid to communicate the discovery to 
his master.” Onesimos does not take advantage of the fortunate circumstances 
that have happened as he is afraid to use them as evidence to reveal the truth 
to Charisios. Had the action depended on him, the truth would not have been 
discovered: Pamphile’s rape by Charisios and the discovery of the exposed child 
would not have been chance events but they would have happened in vain. The 
intervention of Habrotonon changes the course of the action as she wants to 
understand clearly what happened: from her particular perspective, she sees 
the whole story as a good opportunity to obtain her freedom." Conversely, 
once Onesimos sees his master’s ring in the cradle of the exposed child, he does 
not want to speak and he is afraid to take part in the plan. Consequently, at the 
end of the play it seems to him that only mere chance has led to the happy 
ending of the story. On the other hand, Habrotonon helps the action by taking 


110 Gomme and Sandbach 1973, p. 379. 

111 This hypothesis is perhaps reinforced when Onesismos quotes two lines of Euripides’ Auge 
few lines later to explain to Smikrines what has happened. He says “h pbotg EBovAcd’, Ht 
vópwv obdév péAet/ yuv & én’ adtat TAW Eu” (Men. Epitr. 122-1124). That is to say, “it is 
as nature intended”: Pamphile, like Auge, was raped, she bore a child for nine months, she 
gave birth to it and now the child has been recognised by its legitimate father; however, 
the story, and the role of Pamphile in it, is more complex: “It is not enough to dismiss 
the act of rape, with the subsequent pregnancy, as a deed of overriding nature. We then 
recognise the irony in the citation from the Auge, its inappropriateness for the emotional 
and ethical circumstances that we have witnessed in the comedy” (Anderson 1982, p. 174). 
For a detailed discussion of this passage see Furley 2009, ad loc. 

112 Vogt-spira also suggests that it is not because of an automatic outcome that the truth 
has been discovered, the revelation of identities has been taken further by the charac- 
ters. “Gleichwohl spielt auch in diesem Stiick der Zufall eine Rolle’, because it gave the 
“causa efficiens’—that is to say, the various coincidences that brought to the discovery 
of the ring—which the characters will take as a chance to bring to an end the multiple 
recognitions (Vogt-Spira 1992, p. 169). See also Stockert 1997, pp. 7-9. 

113 Men. Epitr. 419-429. 

114 Men. Epit. 546-549. 
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advantage of the accidental pieces of information they progressively discover. 
In the Epitrepontes, tyché “brings separate strands of action all together”! and 
Habrotonon’s lively mind is needed: the plot needs her quick-wittedness!!6 to 
help mere chance—to automaton—to become a fortunate event—tyché. 

This brief survey of Aristotle’s treatment of chance, including the discussion 
of the Aspis and the Epitrepontes, is intended to underline the importance 
that Menander and Aristotle give to the role of human rationality regarding 
accidental events. Menander and Aristotle agree in saying that, in the natural 
world of coming to be and changing, human rationality is decisive in classifying 
the accidental events that affect it as to automaton or tyché. Nature has a 
plan and its own teleological aims; but, if human rationality gets involved and 
chooses, it is able to create something that seems to be nature’s design, though 
it is not. Aristotle calls this tyché and the attribution of this name depends on 
how human rationality uses it: accidental events might or might not contribute 
to the performing of an action and it is up to the agent to decide when this is 
the case or not. 


2.2.2 Voluntary, Non-Voluntary, Involuntary Actions 

The last point in the previous paragraph is crucial for the ethical implications 
of this topic. The quality of the action that, following the accidental event, one 
decides to perform can be, of course, good or bad. Consequently, I will now 
examine how accidental events contribute to the process of ethical delibera- 
tion and how the agents’ response to these events is again crucial for classifying 
the event itself in ethical terms. I will show that—as in the realm of natural 
causes, accidental events need human rationality to be classified as ‘chance or 
external non-determinate causes of change—analogously, in the field of ethics, 
accidental events take on a different meaning according to how the rational 
agent responds to these events. 

In the Eudemian Ethics, we are told that good chance and knowledge are 
indispensable ingredients that help practical wisdom (gpdvyats) to achieve 
welfare and virtue."” Aristotle points out that when the wise person is involved 
in accidental events that he cannot control, or when he happens to be ignorant 
about particulars of an action in which he is involved, his path towards virtue 
can be obstructed."8 When the agent is caught by unexpected and confusing 
situations he may become the agent of an action that he did not originally 


115 Arnott 1975, p. 21. 

116 Henry 1985, p. 50. 

117 Arist. EE VIII 2,1247a1-5. 
118 Arist. EE VIII 1, 1246b25. 
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want to perform; that is to say, he may perform an involuntary action. However, 
the line that divides voluntary from involuntary action in Aristotle’s account is 
blurred, and this distinction depends largely on Aristotle’s treatment of chance 
and rational choice. 

The previous section has shown that when accidental events happen to 
someone, if he is a rational agent, he comes to terms with what has happened 
and chooses to do something about it. When he exercises choice (mpoatpeatc), 
the agent inevitably becomes the cause (aitia) of his action: he cannot choose 
what happens but he can choose what to do about things that have happened 
to him.” The situation, as in Menander, may be said to be created by divine 
intervention or by unpredictable chance; however, the choice itself is made by 
people who have the opportunity to exercise agency. However, it is clear that it 
is difficult to specify properly the nature of an action that is the result of chance. 
For instance, in these cases, it is difficult to determine wheather the action is 
completely involuntary or not. 

According to Aristotle, it appears that an agent acts involuntarily only in 
situations in which he contributes nothing by his choices. In the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Aristotle explains that only in cases in which the agent is completely 
controlled by an external force can we say that he did something involuntary; 
for all other cases involving a choice, a sharp distinction is difficult. The case 
studies offered below may clarify this point. cs 1 presents an action done 
throughout the agency of an external force; Cs 2 refers to an action done under 
external compulsion but one that requires, to some extent, human choice in 
order to be performed: 


CS 1: Biatov dé oÔ ý dex) EEwhev, toradty oðoa v ý pydév cuphdmMertar 6 
TOATTOV 6 TATKWY, olov ci nveĝpa xopicar rot Ñ &vOowmot xbpLoL SvtES. 


CS 2: öga dé Sid Pdfov pečóvwv xaxdv modttetat H dia xadóv tu, olov Ei 
thpavves npootåTTOL aloypdv tt mpdEat xúpioç dv yovewy xal téxvwv, xal 
npåķavtoç pv owlowto py medEavtos ð dmobvyoxotev, dupioBytyow Eyet 
TLOTEPOV AKovTIa EOTIV H EXOTIC. 


cs 1: Forced is the action whose origin is outside of the subject, this being 
[the action] in which the one who acts or is acted upon contributes 
nothing, for example if the wind carried him away somewhere or men 
held him under their power.!2° 


119 Arist. EN III 5, 1112a18-35. 
120 Arist. EN III 1, 110a1—4. 
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cs 2: But those things that are done by fear of greater evils or for some 
sort of good— for example if a tyrant, who has in his power [someone's] 
parents and children, orders [him] to do something shameful and, if [he] 
does it, they would be saved and, if [he] does not, they would die—give 
room for a debate on whether they are non-voluntary or voluntary.!2! 


The difficulty that Aristotle has in defining as voluntary or not cases that are 
different from Cs 1 is that, in cases such as cs 2, the agent chooses something. 
And once the agent chooses, even if does so under constraint, he becomes the 
origin of this action. 


xai yàp ý doyy Tod wet tà doyavind pépn ev Tats toladtaig mEdEEow ev adTH 
żotiv: Ov Ò’ Èv adta Å dpyy, én’ adt@ xal TÒ mpdttet xat uh. 


Thus, they [the actions explained by cs 2] have in the agent the origin 
of the movement of the parts of the body instrumental to the act. And 


because the origin is in the agent it is up to the agent to do it or not to do 
it.122 


Consequently, a circumstance such as that presented in Cs 2, is defined as a 
mixed case, and it is closer to a voluntary than to an involuntary action. Accord- 
ing to this line of thought then, the evaluation and the characterisation of an 
action that takes its origin from an external event are finally based on the per- 
son that responds to it: we can say that the external event is a concurrent cause 
but it does not determine the agent’s choice.!?3 To give a list of cases is diffi- 
cult as each event is defined by the choice of each person concerned. However, 
Aristotle subdivides involuntary action into two groups, namely as i) acts done 
under compulsion and ii) acts done through ignorance.'** Also, Aristotle sub- 
divides these cases further, depending on the agent’s attitude before and after 
the deed; and it is at this point that the parallel with Menander becomes more 
striking. In treating acts done under compulsion, Aristotle states that what we 
sometimes claim to have done under compulsion and involuntarily is indeed 


121 Arist. EN III 1, 110a4-8. 

122 Arist. EN III 1, 1110a15-18. 

123 “Admittedly, he [Aristotle] thinks that there is an internal origin of voluntary conduct, but 
an internal origin may be a member of a chain which stretches back ultimately to external 
factors [...] the notion of an internal origin needs not to exclude external co-operating 
influences” (Sorabji 1980, p. 321). See also Meyer 1994, p. 71 and Cinaglia 2014. 

124 Arist. EN 1111, 109b35—110a1. 
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not well described in those terms. One cannot claim, for example, that one has 
acted under the compulsion of passions.!*5 In this case, the person is just lack- 
ing in self-control and the cause of the action is internal and not external to the 
agent:!26 so his action is voluntary. The truly involuntary action made under 
compulsion is what we find in cs1and only to some extent Cs 2. 

If we consider actions done through ignorance, we cannot indiscriminately 
list all of them as involuntary: we need to know the agent’s attitude before and 
after he performed the action. Actions that are done in ignorance of the right 
choice to be taken are definitely voluntary: this ignorance is again internal 
to the agent as he, first of all, does not know the best thing to do before 
performing the action. Accordingly, this case cannot be identified as accidental 
ignorance concerning particulars, that is to say ‘non-culpable ignorance’? On 
the other hand, if the agent acts in ignorance of the particular circumstances 
of his action, we characterise his deeds in different ways once we consider the 
reaction of the agent after he performed the action and recognised how things 
really were. In this context, if the agent regrets what he has done in ignorance, 
the action is genuinely unintended, that is to say involuntary. On the other 
hand, if the agent does not regret what he has done, then the action is described 
as not genuinely involuntary. In fact, his lack of regret shows that he is happy 
about what he has done in ignorance and he does not feel pain about it. This 
means that the agent acted with a genuine intent to produce certain results 
and he would do that again even in circumstances when he exactly knows how 
things stand. 


To dé dv &yvorav oby Exovctov Mev &nav Eotiv, dxototov dé TO EntAumov xai 
év petapercta ó yàp Sr &yvoiav mpdEas étiobdv, wndév tt ducyepatvwv ent TH 
model, xwv Lev od nénpayev, 6 ye ph HOE, ob’ ad xwv, yh AvTObMEvds ye. 


Every action done through ignorance is non-voluntary, but involuntary 
is the one which [produces] pain and regret; for the person who has 
done something through ignorance [and] is not displeased by that action, 
though he did not act voluntarily, as he did not know [what he was doing], 
nor did he act non-voluntarily, since he feels no pain.!28 


125 Arist. EN 1111, m0b9-17. 

126 Arist. EN III 3, 111a22-b3. 

127 See also Arist. MM 1 33, 1195a26-34. 

128 Arist. EN III 2, 110b18-22. See Williams for a contemporary account of the concept of 
‘agent regret’ and its relevance in the field of unintentional acts: “the regret takes the 
form of self-reproach and the idea is that we protect ourselves against reproaches from 
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The characters of Polemon and Moschion in the Perikeiromene provide inter- 
esting examples to illustrate Aristotle’s point. Both are driven by a kind of pas- 
sion and, in this respect, they act voluntarily, performing actions that are clas- 
sifiable as unjust and are criticised as such by the other characters. At the same 
time, both Polemon and Moschion are also ignorant about the real identity of 
people affected by their actions, therefore, we can say that, to some extent, they 
act in ignorance. The crucial element that distinguishes the characterization of 
the two figures is, however, the description of their reaction when they discover 
the truth. When the real identity of Glykera is revealed, Polemon is even more 
ashamed of his actions but Moschion is not: their different responses affect the 
way in which their charachters and their acts are viewed by the audience. Pole- 
mon’s assault on Glykera is an impetuous act performed in ignorance of the 
actual circumstances: it is still an unjustice but it is clearly an act that Polemon 
himself admits, in retrospect, that he should not have performed. Moschion’s 
kiss is a plain act of bravado typical of a profligate young lover who does not 
show regret—neither after having done it or hafter having acknowledged the 
truth. 

In addition to that, Aristotle also specifies that, in order to classify an injury 
as an act done through ignorance, from a juridical point of view, it is also 
necessary to evaluate the attitude of the agent before the deed. He argues, in 
fact, that there are three kinds of injuries that might be done with respect 
to other people:!2° misfortune, error and injustice (&tóynpa, &uáptnua and 
&dixyuc). In the case of misfortune, the agent is completely ignorant of the 
person, the instrument and the aim of the action. That being said, to distinguish 
between the two other cases of injury, the critical element that we need to 
specify is the attitude of the agent before the deed. The fact that the person 
acted with or without vicious disposition defines the deed as an error or an act 
of injustice. 


1] ötav pèv obv mapardsyws ý BAGBY yévytal, atbynua: 2] Stav dé wh mapa- 
Adyws, dvev dé xaxias, dudptnpa (åuaptáver piv yàp Stav Ý doyy ev ÙT 
Å tis aitiac, atuyxet & ötav EwOev): 3] Stav dé siðùç uèv a] uh mpoBovAcd- 
cag õé, ddixnua, olov dca te Sid Gupdv xal Ma náðn, dou dvarynata Ñ pum 


our future self if we act with deliberative rationality: ‘nothing can protect us from the 
ambiguity and limitation of knowledge, or guarantee that we find the best alternative 
open to us. Acting with deliberative rationality can only ensure that our conduct is above 
reproach, and that we are responsible to ourselves as one person over time’” (Williams 
1976, p. 130). 

129 Arist. EN V 10, 1135b16—22 and [Arist.] Rh. Al. 4, 1427a25-40. 
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avpPatvet tolg avOpwmoc tadta yap BAdntovtes xal cuaptévovtes ddixobct 
Lev, Kal Areata toT, où PEvTOL TH xor Sid TATA ovde Movypot: od yàp 
dik LoyxSyptav n BA&By: b] Stav 8 Ex mooatpecews, dSixos xai LoxOypdc. 


1] When the harm done is contrary to calculation, it is a misfortune; 2] 
when it is not contrary to calculation yet without vice, it is an error, 
(for one is mistaken when the source which causes the harm is in him, 
[and] one is unfortunate when it is outside [him]); 3] when a man acts 
knowingly but a] without previous deliberation, the harm is an injustice 
(e.g. like those through anger or passion which are compelling or natural 
to men), for although men act unjustly when they cause harm and are 
mistaken, and the effect is unjust, still they are not yet unjust and wicked 
because of these actions, since the harm done results not through an evil 
habit; but b] when a man acts with deliberation, he is unjust and evil.130 


If someone acts without a vicious disposition, this affects the ethical quality of 
the action and the way in which this is seen by external observer. This is why, 
in the Rhetoric to Alexander, it is argued that, if one wants to defend someone 
from the accusation of having acted unjustly, he would need to present the 
deed as a mistake (uppa) rather than an act of injustice (adixnua). He 
would have to demonstrate that the agent did the act but that the damage 
done to the other person was not done voluntarily; that is, it was done through 
genuine ignorance and without a vicious disposition.!3! Polemon again offers 
an example suitable to clarify this distinction: the soldier is furious with Glykera 
because he does not know of her kinship with Moschion and, because of 
this kind of ignorance, Polemon decides to assault her and cut her hair to 
punish her. This decision is taken through anger or temper (814 Jvuóv) and it 
is an act of injustice of the first kind (that is, of the kind 3(a) according to 
the passage quoted above). Polemon’s reaction can be definied as an act of 
ingustice because it is excessive independently of his ignorance of the facts. 
As a matter of fact, he feels regret immediately for what he has done in a 
moment of anger even before discovering the whole truth about Glykera’s 
origins. Had Polemon’s indignation being managed more appropriately and 
had he chosen simply to dismiss Glykera without resorting to violence, his 
harm could have been classified as error because it would have been done 
in ignorance, responding to a supposed slight: therefore it would have been 


130 Arist. EN V10, 1135b16-25. 
131 [Arist.] Rhet. Al. 4, 1427b5-8. 
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done with calculation but without a vicious disposition (that is, case 2 in the 
above passage). During the comedy, in fact, Polemon regrets his actions for 
two reasons: he recognises that he has misbehaved because he acted out of i) 
excessive anger and ii) in ignorance.!32 

Moschion, on the other hand, performs an action that is characteristic of 
someone that is unjust. He kisses a girl who lives in someone else’s house as his 
‘unwedded wife’, a girl who was given to a specific man and who is now involved 
with him in a trusting and loving relashionship—which is acknowledged as 
such by everyone in their community. Moschion has planned for a long time to 
assault her and he finally does this while she is not expecting the kiss. Moschion 
had all the pieces of information he needed to refrain from kissing Glykera 
but he did it nonetheless; he took his decision according to the prompting 
of his erotic desire and he carefully planned his actions. His deed then is 
more clearly classifiable as an act of injustice of the kind 3(b): that is, he acts 
knowing and with previous deliberation. Smikrines, in the Aspis, represents 
another example of 3(b): we know that he has a vicious disposition because, 
stimulated by his greed, he tries to marry Kleostratos’ sister as a consequence 
of Kleostratos’ unfortunate death and he shows himself capable of the same 
action when he is given the chance by Daos’ clever plan. Independently of the 
legal position, Smikrines’ motivations are, in both cases, ethically wrong. In 
conclusion, it appears that the way in which Menander presents these three 
characters to his audience corresponds to the analysis that Aristotle would give 
of their actions; that is to say, the ethical parameters within which Menander 
constructs his characters are analogous to the ones suggested by Aristotle. 


3 Conclusions 


What has turned out to be relevant, for both Aristotle and Menander, in mat- 
ters of accidental event and accidental ignorance, is the response that the agent 
gives in these cases. Ultimately, the specification of the agent’s character and 
the ethical quality of his choices depends on what the agent decides to do 
according to his good or bad motivation. Even in circumstances when an exter- 
nal element interferes with one’s life, the agent should be able to make appro- 
priate use of this event to produce an ethically correct action. Accordingly, my 
aim has been to show that, in both Aristotle and Menander, this external ele- 
ment is not the significant source or basis of the action. Tyché and Agnoia, 


132 Men. Pk. 982-989. See also Cinaglia 2014. 
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chance and non-culpable ignorance, are just seen as opportunities offered to 
the agent that do not compel the agent to do what he decides to do. If people act 
according to what an external force tells them to do, there is no space for human 
choice; there is no reason to talk about voluntary and involuntary actions; and 
there is also little reason to become engaged in what happens on the stage as 
the audience would not be sympathetically involved in the sequence of reason- 
ings, emotional responses, and actions that constitutes the plot. 

In this chapter my aim has been to demonstrate that Aristotle and Menander 
have a special interest in this aspect of human life and that they give an analo- 
gous account of the role that human rationality plays in situations involving 
chance or accidental ignorance. In summary, I have explained that, in Aris- 
totle’s Physics, chance events are given different names according to the way 
that human beings respond to them and how they decide to deal with them 
and, for this reason they are described as concurrent non-natural causes. In 
the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle states that the response that the agent gives, 
in cases of accidental events, and his attitude before and after the deed, are 
crucial factors in defining the quality of the action: that is, they are relevant for 
characterising actions as good or bad, voluntary or non-voluntary. On this basis, 
Aristotle concludes that few of the so-called ‘involuntary actions’ can be said to 
have been compelled by accidental external events. For the most part, in cases 
of accidental events or accidental ignorance, human choice and motivation 
and right or wrong ethical habituation are the variables to take into account 
in order to classify the specific action as a voluntary action, an error or an act of 
injustice. Also, considering evidence from the Perikeiromene and Aspis, I have 
concluded that Menander underlines an analogous point: he seems to exhibit, 
in fact, a positive interest in writing plots in which characters are challenged by 
various sorts of accidents, and in this context, they are induced to make choices 
that will reveal their true nature. In particular, Menander appears to be inter- 
ested in drawing distinctions between the ethical quality of the different kinds 
of choices made by characters who act in comparable situations of misfortune 
or ignorance. These distinctions have been shown to be higly comparable with 
Aristotle’s ethical thought. 


CHAPTER 5 


Character, Ethics and Human Relationships: 
Aristotle and Menander on How We Learn 
to Be Good and How We Become Bad 


The Dyscolos is one of the plays that has perhaps given most scope for debate 
about the possible influence of Aristotle on Menander. As pointed out in the 
Introduction, scholars have often noted that there are similarities between 
some statements found in Menander’s comedies, fragments and gnomai, and 
the general framework of Peripatetic ethical thought. In this play, in particu- 
lar, it is often possible to find sentences and statements that recall the ideas of 
Aristotle in his works on ethics and psychology. Therefore, scholars have often 
agreed on the fact that, although it is not possible to establish a clear Peripatetic 
influence on Menander, it is, however, possible to argue that there is an allge- 
meine Lebensweisheit? that Menander shares with Peripatetic ethics and this 
comes out particularly clearly in this play. I believe that this argument could 
be taken further. The analogies between Menander and Aristotle go beyond 
the similarity suggested by a limited number of fragments, statements or single 
gnomai appearing in the plays. I hope to show in this chapter that it is possible 
to find various themes involved in the Dyscolos that, together with the topics 
analysed in the previous chapters, make up a consistent system of ideas that 
constitutes Menander’s thought about ethics, human nature, psychology and 
also politics. It is this comprehensive whole, rather than specific points of sim- 
ilarity, that makes Menander’s thought analogous to Aristotle’s philosophy. 

In Chapter 4, I analysed the role of chance and accidental ignorance in 
people's life, taking into account how, in Menander and Aristotle, these factors 
are relevant to matters of ethics. I concluded that it is the agent’s approach to 
the accidental event that determines its significance within the agent’s ethical 
life. What leads one to describe an accident or a state of accidental ignorance 
as ‘misfortune’, ‘error’ or ‘injustice’ is the way the agent chooses to react to 
the immediate circumstance and how he feels after the accident has taken 


1 See Post 1960; Barigazzi 1965; Ramage 1966; Gaiser 1967, pp. 34-35; Anderson 1970; Patterson 
1998, pp. 177-211 and Lape 2004, pp. 125-126. 

2 Gaiser 1967, p. 14. For possible Peripatetic influence on the Dyscolos see Barigazzi 1965, espe- 
cially pp. 70-115 and Wehrli 1970; for possible analogies between the Dyscolos and Theophras- 
tus’ thought about character and education, see Steinmetz 1960 and Gaiser 1967. 
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place. Nature or chance determines the occurrence of a certain event; how- 
ever, these factors do not determine the specific approach that the individ- 
ual chooses to take in dealing with it. The quality of the agent’s deliberation, 
responding to a given accidental circumstance, defines him as an ethical agent 
of a certain kind. The agent’s emotional state subsequent to the accidental 
event reveals his true (good or bad) disposition and intention in performing 
the action; in this sense, it reveals who he really is. Smikrines, in Aspis, is a 
good example of this: he expresses his wicked nature fully when he finds him- 
self responding to a series of accidents. I concluded, therefore, that, for both 
Aristotle and Menander, life’s circumstances and accidents constitute the mir- 
ror in which we learn how to know ourselves and others. Hence, I have explored 
how Aristotle and Menander treat cases in which people react in different 
ways to similar circumstances and are judged according to their response to 
them. 

Also, in Chapter 4, I pointed out the way in which accidental events repre- 
sent a chance to correct our inclinations and, as a result, our character, after 
having had such experiences or having seen other people going through them. 
In particular, the discussion of the examples of Polemon, in Perikeiromene, and 
Demeas, in Samia, in the light of Aristotelian philosophical thought has sup- 
ported this point more clearly. Both Polemon and Demeas are figures who, 
more explicitly than others, show, at the end of the play, that they have under- 
stood what they did wrong and what they should avoid doing in future. For 
instance, they learn that their inclination to get angry has caused them trou- 
bles and this needs to be somehow controlled in the future.3 This theme of 
learning through experience goes back to Chapter 2. There, I observed that, 
both in Menander and in Aristotle, the role of experience, through perception, 
in theoretical and practical understanding, is essential in order to form a bet- 
ter and more comprehensive view of how things stand and how one should act 
in facing certain, more or less expected, circumstances. To engage with life’s 
experiences and accidents and to examine our actions, trying to understand 
retrospectively what we did right or wrong, is indispensable for the correct 
development of one’s character and this builds up a fund of experience and 
knowledge that helps one’s future understanding. 

The aim of this chapter is to take this inquiry further and to explore how 
understanding, experiences and accidents relate to character formation in 
Menander and Aristotle. To my mind, Aristotle and Meander share a common 
view of how people develop their ethical character. With respect to character 


3 Men. Pk. 439-442 and Sam. 703-705. 
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formation, I believe that the analogy between their points of view lies ulti- 
mately in the fact that both seem to believe that ethical character depends on 
the individual because it is up to him to develop certain dispositions (&e1¢) in 
the course of his life. It is up to him to develop his natural emotional inclina- 
tions and habits with the aim of forming a good character according to correct 
ethical knowledge. This implies, in turn, a reasoned understanding of what it 
means to be human and what the aims of a human life are. Both Aristotle and 
Menander share the idea that these natural inclinations and habits cannot be 
correctly educated to form a consistent character, éthos, outside the context of 
human relationships and the shared discourse about relevant values that these 
relationships involve. Interpersonal relationships, providing examples and dis- 
cussion of relevant ethical issues, are fundamental for the achievement of each 
person’s successful ethical understanding and, in turn, this understanding con- 
tributes to the happiness of all. In an ideal society, where everyone cares about 
the other for the sake of everyone's mutual benefits, every member should 
contribute to discussion about these topics. Accordingly, the experiences and 
examples of the good or bad dispositions of other people that form part of the 
shared life of citizens of the same polis, members of the same family or com- 
munity of friends, inevitably influence the development of one’s own character 
and one’s own practical understanding.* 

To explore these themes in Menander’s comic production, I have chosen 
to focus my attention on the Dyscolos. I believe that this is the play that 
most clearly explores the issues involved in matters of character development. 
More specifically, the play illustrates how interpersonal relationships help to 
educate a person’s dispositions and, eventually, contribute to forming practical 
understanding. Moreover, the Dyscolos sets out clearly that the achievement 
of this understanding and the successful development of a good character is 
not only beneficial for the individual involved, but also for the people around 
him. Some of these topics have been mentioned in previous chapters and the 
themes that I am going to treat in the Dyscolos have been discussed also with 
reference to the other plays. However, I have chosen to focus on this comedy 
because I believe that it offers a set of themes that are particularly relevant for 
establishing a comparison with Aristotle’s thought in matter of character. 

It is possible to identify in this play Menander’s ideas about the way in 
which ethical habituation operates, the causes of the formation of a specific 
character, and also the possible problems involved in this process and what 


4 For the idea that fifth-century Bc Greek thought and literature reflect what he calls an 
‘objective-participant’ conception of the person of the kind discussed here, see Gill 1996. 
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can be done to avoid them. The theme of character development, and the 
role that interpersonal relationships play in this process, will provide further 
explanation of some of the issues raised at the beginning of my discussion. This 
is why I have decided to explore these themes in this final chapter, examining 
the play that more clearly than others illustrates and brings together the set of 
ideas explored in this book. 

Accordingly, following the procedure used elsewhere, in the first part, I 
will analyse Menander’s Dyscolos, focusing, in particular, on two characters: 
Knemon, an old misanthrope, and Sostratos, a young man who falls in love 
with Knemon’s daughter. The play is particularly relevant for my argument as it 
presents us with two opposite examples of behaviour that offer parallels with 
Aristotle’s ethical thought. On the one hand, we have Knemon: the old man 
has spent his whole life outside the community and he has lost sight of how a 
human being should behave and what the human community is there for. He 
has grown old in this misanthropic disposition and the play shows how difficult 
it is for him now to change despite the fact that, at the end, he recognises 
his mistakes. Sostratos, on the other hand, is a young man: he does not have 
enough experience of life to face with a firm disposition the difficult situation 
that he finds himself in. Consequently, he relies on the other characters who 
advise him on the right way to gain Knemon’s daughter and to deal with the 
old misanthrope. At the end of the play, Sostratos partly changes as he seems 
to have gained some understanding from his experiences. However, his youth 
does not enable him to reach complete self-awareness as, for instance, seems 
to happen to Moschion at the end of the Samia.5 

In any case, the play leaves us with the impression that the young Sostratos 
will develop a good character, over the years if not at present, and that, on 
the other hand, Knemon has been responsible for the bad shaping of his 
own dispositions. Moreover, the reason why we think that Sostratos will grow 
up as a good person is that we realise that he has proved himself able to 
engage successfully with diverse experiences and that he has somehow taken 
advantage appropriately of what circumstances offered and people suggested. 
Knemon, instead, has become a grouch hated by everyone because he did not 
take these opportunities and engage with life’s experiences and, more generally, 


5 David Konstan argues that the anger that Moschion shows in Act v of the Samia is a kind of 
emotion that is usually attributed to mature Athenian men: the fact that Menander attributes 
it to Moschion at the end of this comedy means that Moschion now considers himself mature 
and has the right to be angry. (D. Konstan, unpublished lecture notes “Ancient comedy and 
its influence’, Brown University, Providence, RI-USA, Fall 2008). See also Dutch and Konstan 
20n1 and Konstan discussion of the Samia in Konstan 2013. 
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did not engage with the other members of the community in the ethical values 
promoted by a shared life. 

In the second part of this chapter, I will explore how a reading of Aristo- 
tle’s ethical and political philosophy clarifies, and gives further significance to, 
what we have analysed so far in regard to Menander. It is an important fea- 
ture of Aristotle’s ethical thought that one’s own natural, inborn inclinations 
are only a part of ethical character. What is also needed in order to build up a 
consistent character is to achieve a sound ethical understanding and to educate 
one’s emotional inclinations in the form of consistent ethical dispositions. In 
order to cultivate these dispositions, it is fundamental that we share and exer- 
cise them in the context of human relationships: it is by engaging with other 
people and situations that one sharpens one’s own practical understanding and 
trains one’s inclinations. To have various experiences, and to discuss them with 
others, helps us to form a comprehensive view that is fundamental for achiev- 
ing any kind of understanding, as discussed in Chapter 2, and that also forms 
the basis of the process of deliberation, as discussed in Chapter 3.8 This is also 
why, in Aristotle’s opinion, a young man cannot be properly virtuous: the reason 
for this is that he needs to develop, through learning and experience, a con- 
sistent practical understanding and an adequate education of his emotional 
inclinations. In this way, by maturing through age, being educated by others in 
a certain manner and listening to what they have to say about him, he will learn 
how to be good. 

In addition, what I will stress, in the second part of the chapter, is that 
the correct shaping of one’s own character, in Aristotle too, necessarily takes 
place within a context of interpersonal relationships. A community of fellow- 
citizens, family or friends, more generally, a community of philoi, helps each of 
its members to understand what is good and what is not. Discussion, feedback 
and suggestions within these various communities constitute an indispensable 
ingredient to promote each person’s virtuous life in a mutual way. On the other 
hand, a life lived in isolation keeps the individual away from the possibility of 
having this sort of dialogue: a man who wants to live alone misses the chance of 
being observed and corrected by his neighbours and friends and progressively 
loses sight of what is good and what is not. 

In conclusion, it seems that, in both Menander and Aristotle, to discuss and 
reflect publicly with other members of a community about relevant ethical 


6 See Arist. EN III 5, u12b10-24, where Aristotle compares deliberation to a search (@tyo<) 
where, as when we are constructing a figure, we need to find the principle that makes the 
figure (or the ethically good deliberation) possible. 
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values is important, and this offers the chance of an improved ethical under- 
standing and also the actual practice of the ethical virtues promoted by a 
shared life. In the light of these observations about drama and ethical philo- 
sophical discourse, I will attempt a final parallel analysis of Aristotle and Me- 
nander concerning the relationship between character, ethics and human rela- 
tionships. This discussion is also intended to conclude and bring together in a 
comprehensive argument the topics analysed in the previous chapters. 


1 Dyscolos: The Young Man and the Old Man 


In the Dyscolos there is a clear distinction between Knemon and all the other 
characters: Knemon positions himself apart from them—probably also visually 
on the stage. Menander accentuates his isolation by surrounding him with 
people that, at a distance and outside his presence, reflect and comment on 
his solitary nature.” The role of these other characters, however, is not solely 
reduced to the function of commenting on Knemon’s bad behaviour. Their 
presence is crucial for identifying certain topics implicit in the apparently 
extreme presentation of Knemon. For instance, the character of the young man, 
Sostratos, underlines the characterisation of the meaning of the old grouch by 
forming a contrast. 

This kind of interaction between the figures of Sostratos and Knemon is 
reflected in the organisation of their movements on the stage. The way in 
which Menander organises the structure of entrances and exits of these two 
characters, and the way in which he seems to have positioned them on stage, 
underlies their being opposite and complementary at the same time. The two 
figures, in fact, embody two different kinds of movement. Knemon represents 
a movement directed toward the interior, towards increasing seclusion; Sos- 
tratos, on the other hand, introduces a movement directed toward the exterior 
and towards inclusion. He arrives on the stage coming from abroad (probably 
from Athens); he immediately starts sending people on and off the stage, and 
thus, he sets in motion a series of events that alter the normal order of exits. 
His movement affects everyone concerned with a force that seeks to include 
also the space occupied by Knemon. Both these two movements, that of Sos- 
tratos and that of Knemon, are, nonetheless, extreme and need to be modified 


7 “Menander rations out the effects that the dyscolos can produce as the play develops a set 
of situations to which he must respond. Sostratos’ romance, the sacrifice to Pan, and the lost 
pot are separate events welded into the plot by the cumulative challenge that they make to 
Knemon and each situation is enacted by a different set of characters” (Goldberg 1980, p. 74). 
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to bring them to a more moderate form of action. Thus, Knemon and Sostratos 
represent two different, but equally extreme, versions of the same defect: they 
embody the kind of character that results from lack of ethical development and 
significant human relationships. I will now give an outline of their characters 
trying to explain how I see their complementary traits operating in the drama. 

Pan® himself, in his prologue, describes Knemon as an inhuman figure (&mdv- 
Opwroç),? one that is completely opposite to the idea of humanity that the 
members of the audience share:!° he has a wife but she left him because of 
his bad character and he now refuses to talk to her in the same way that he 
refuses to talk to his neighbours. He does not address a word or a greeting to 
anyone and he insists on living alone inside his house and fields." In this way, 
Knemon positions himself apart from social conventions represented here by 
marriage or the simple act of greeting people. The audience immediately has 
the impression that there is nothing natural in how he is behaving and in where 
he is living: 


The play begins with Pan’s description of the barren landscape of Phyle, 
where men are forced to work rocks rather than soil, and of Knemon’s 
fragmented household [...]. The sterility of Knemon’s land and house 
is depicted as the outgrowth of his character: Knemon’s misanthropic 
dream of seceding from social relations leads to an obsessive concern with 
physical boundaries.” 


His behaviour is painful for his daughter, who is kept away from normal social 
interactions, and also for the other characters whose projects are blocked by 
Knemon’s misanthropic disposition.’ Knemon wishes to spare his daughter 
from any sort of human interaction and he does not want her to be married 
to anyone except someone equal to him in character;!* he also wishes that 
everyone would share his isolated way of living. This attitude is visually stressed 


See Chapter 4, pp. 128-129 for a more detailed discussion of Pan's prologue. 
It is important to stress that Knemon is respectful towards Pan and the Nymphs (Men. 
Dysc. 2-4; 10-12): his being inhuman, therefore, applies mainly to his relationship with 
other human beings. 

10 Men. Dysc. 5-8. 

11 Men. Dysc. 8-12. 

12 Lape 2004, p. 134. See also Kantzios 2010 that interpret Knemon’s character as an alter ego 
of the classical representation of Pan himself (see p. 128 n. 84). 

13 Men. Dysc. 103-116. 

14 Men. Dysc. 321-336. 
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by his stubborn attempt to stay inside his property and to protect it and his 
daughter from any external intrusion.! Knemon’s behaviour is anti-social not 
only in the sense that he hates the very sight of other people but also that, by his 
attitude, he blocks the growth and proliferation of society itself. His daughter 
will never be married; she will never give birth to legitimate citizens and, when 
Knemon dies, she will be left without a proper guardian: Knemon’s land will 
gradually be less productive as his old age will prevent the effective farming of 
his property and no one will inherit it to make it flourishing again.'® 

Knemon also refuses to establish any sort of business contract (cvp.BdAatov) 
with other people or any form of informal friendly agreement: when the slave 
Getas knocks at his door to ask for a small brazier for the sacrifice that Sostratos’ 
mother wants to celebrate close to Knemon’s house, Knemon is surprised that 
someone would ask him for something by calling at his house. He asks Getas if 
there is any contract that binds them (¿poi yap got cvpBoratov, dvocte, xai cot 
tu)! and that would explain Getas’ presence at his front-door. Getas, in his turn, 
thinks that Knemon is asking for a formal contract that can officially testify the 
lending of the brazier and he is surprised by Knemon’s question.!8 In any case, 
Knemon refuses to be involved in the exchange. This is particularly significant 
as we know that loans of this kind were considered common practice among 
fellow citizens or neighbours.!? Moreover, in this specific case, Getas asks 


15 Men. Dysc. 160-172. 

16 See Paoli 1961; Harrison 1968 and Martina 1979 on the legal aspects of the play. “The 
question is not only that the girl cannot leave the house and no one else can come in; she 
is also not allowed to grow up—there is a kind of timelessness in Knemon’s house. [...] 
Knemon is in effect seeking stasis, not just solitude, and like a folk-tale villain, he deprives 
his daughter of her rightful transition towards adulthood?” (Traill 2008, p. 51). 

17 Men. Dysc. 469-470. 

18 Men. Dysc. 466-480. “The question [about the existence of a contract] represents in 
Knemon’s mind the only reason why anyone should wish to approach him. The old man 
probably intends it in a wide non-specific sense, though Getas’ reply, with its mention of 
witnesses, shows he interprets the question more narrowly and overlaid with financial 
implications” (Ireland 1995, ad loc.). 

19 “Knemon thinks that a sumbolaion (contract) exists for this loan, which was the case only 
in a very specific kind of debt. Sumbolaia were drawn up only in instances of professional 
money-lending [...] in a civic context, loans were much more frequently given on a 
voluntary basis or reciprocally between neighbours. In these cases no contract was written 
and their return was based on trust” (von Reden 1998, p. 264; see also Millett 1991 for a 
broader discussion of this topic). According to von Reden it is this kind of reciprocity that 
Menander is promoting in this play. On the development of the concept of ‘reciprocity’ 
from archaic Greece to the formation of the polis see Seaford 1994. 
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Knemon for the loan of a small brazier in order to celebrate a sacrifice to Pan, 
a god.?° But Knemon refuses to become involved with what is going on just 
outside his door and he does not understand the reason why he has been asked 
to be involved, or, probably, the reason why people would need a brazier for a 
sacrifice.! Getas, on the other hand, does not understand why Knemon gets 
so upset at his request. The two characters clearly lack a common ground of 
understanding; they almost speak different languages, and the scene sets this 
out very clearly, playing on their mutual misunderstanding. Finally, Knemon 
manages to send Getas away empty handed and, in doing so, he adds that he 
does not want anyone else to think that he is a friend, a philos: he makes clear 
that he is different from other people and that he does not want to be involved 
in any kind of intercourse that is normal for human beings. 


Kv: avdpopdva Oypi’ evd¢ damep npòç piov 
XOTTOVOLV. 


KNEMON: Murderous beasts! They knock at the door straightway as at a 
friend[’s door].2? 


Knemon’s seclusion from others is presented on the stage by a movement 
pointed towards the interior of his house and his property where his life is cen- 
tred. This kind of movement is in sharp contrast with the sudden entrance 
of Sostratos, Pyrrhias and Chaireas, the young man and his attendants, that 
appear on stage immediately after Pan’s prologue. These three characters intro- 
duce a movement that points outward from Knemon’s house: in fact, they wish 
to take the girl out of Knemon’s custody and, by joining her in marriage with 
Sostratos, to restore her to the context of human relationships from which she 
has been abstracted by her father.” It is clear, in fact, that the isolation into 


20 This is not because Knemon does not respect Pan: his refusal to lend the brazier necessary 
for the sacrifice is based on “his minimalist approach to life” (Wilkins 2000, p. 414). See n. 21 
here below. 

21 Handley notes that Knemon seems to have a shocked reaction to the word ‘Aefyjtiov’ 
(brazier) that Getas just pronounced to formulate his request (Men. Dysc. 473-474): “There 
is nothing extraordinary with the word Aeßhtiov or in the request: what shocks Knemon is 
the thought of having enough meat to need a stew-pot” (Handley 1965, ad loc.). 

22 Men. Dysc. 481-482. 

23 “Marriage in classical Athens was not a wholly personal matter; it was also part of the 
nexus of social relations that bound into a community the discrete citizens’ household of 
which the city state was constituted” (Konstan 1995, p. 95). 
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which Knemon has forced himself did not benefit him, his daughter or his prop- 
erty. His progressive isolation from the outside world has been responsible for 
what he is now and how he lives. He himself confesses all this after Gorgias, his 
step-son, has saved him from the dangerous accident in which he falls into a 
well. 


Kv: 008’ dv cig Sbvartd pe 

TOOTO LETATELTAL TIS LAV, AAAA TVYXYWPENCETE. 

Ev Ò’ lows Huaptov otis TOV ånávtTwv WLoLNV 

adtos adt&pxns Tiç Elva xal Serxoecd’ oddevdc. 

vov Ò’ dov dketav obcav ğoxonróv te Tod Blov 

Thy TeAEvTHy, Edpov odx EÔ TOOTO YIVWOKWV TÓTE. 

det yàp etvor—xal mapetvai—rtov erixovprhoovr’ cel. 
AAAA uà Tov “Hpatotov—ottw cpddpa (Siepocrouny ty% 
tous Pious dpav Excatous Tods Aoytapous (6’) öv Tpónov 
TIPOG TO KEpSaivetv ExovaIV—ovdev’ cüvouy WLOLNV 
ETEPOV ETEPWL TAY AT&VTW dv yeverBat. Toto dy 
Eumodmv Hv por. póg è metpav cic SEdwxe vOv 

Topyiac, Epyov nońoaç &vðpòç evyeveotctou 


KNEMON: No one could change my mind on this, but you will agree. 
Perhaps I was wrong about one thing, the fact that I thought myself to 
be, alone among all, self-sufficient and that I did not need anyone. Now, 
having seen the end of life, being so quick and unexpected, I found that 
I was not getting it right then. There is always a need for someone to 
be—and to be there—who will take care [of you]. But, by Hephaestus! I 
had been really misled by looking at everyone’s life and their calculations, 
how they are disposed towards making profit, I have never thought that 
there was someone, among all, that was well-disposed towards another. 
That was the obstacle for me. Gorgias, alone, has given me the proof, 
performing an act [worth] of a noble man.?4 


Knemon wanted to be self-sustaining but he did not realise that the way in 
which he was actually leading his self-sufficient life was harmful to himself, 
his possessions and others.” The value that the old man has attributed to his 


24 Men. Dysc. 711-723. 
25 See Gomme and Sandbach 1973, p. 245 who note that, according to Arist. EN 1 5, 1097b8—u1, 
the one who is self-sufficient (adt&pxy¢) is not the one who can provide just for himself, 
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self-sufficiency has been absolute: Knemon wished to be self-sufficient from 
an economical, reproductive and ethical standpoint.2® He was determined to 
live and work his field alone, reducing his household, his oikos, to a minimum 
and to avoid establishing any sort of contract with other people outside it, 
what we can call ‘economical self-sufficiency’. With respect to his own family, 
he did not want his daughter to marry and produce heirs: he did not care 
about expanding his oikos and, therefore, contributing to the proliferation of 
the community. He was content with being on his own, what we can call 
‘reproductive self-sufficiency’. Finally, Knemon thought that he was the only 
one who was right: he considered that, by himself, he could provide what was 
needed for his ethical development. He thought that other people just offered a 
bad example or, even worse, they spoiled his virtuous, solitary way of life, what 
we can call ‘ethical self-sufficiency’. The play shows that this way of thinking is 
not the right one. As Knemon himself says, he understands now that he did not 
get things right.2” 

From this specific point of view, we might say that Knemon shares some 
traits with another Menandrian character, Smikrines, in the Aspis. As discussed 
in Chapter 4, Smikrines is described as a greedy old man and, like Knemon, his 
attitude is self-centred and this poses a danger for his community of philoi. In 
fact, he tries to take his relatives’ possessions and Kleostratos’ war chest for him- 
self. He also tries to disrupt, rather inappropriately, his family’s reproductive 
life, as he, an old man, wants to marry his young niece who is already promised 
to a more suitable young man. He does this because he reasons from his own 
particular perspective and he does not consider that of his philoi. Moreover, no 
one has yet demonstrated to him that his nature is defective. The slave Daos will 
be the one who will show the real character of the old man, and what is wrong 
with it, to everyone, perhaps, also to Smikrines himself. Daos will demonstrate 
this by engineering a plan with the intention of bringing out a specific aspect 
of Smikrines’s character: his greed and wickedness.”® Unfortunately, we do not 
possess the end of the comedy and we do not know whether Smikrines, see- 
ing clearly his mistakes and his actions from the others’ perspective, actually 
acknowledges his wrondoing and makes progress in his ethical understanding 


living alone, but also for his family and friends. It is clear that the meaning that Knemon 
gives here to this word is different. 

26 Ithank Richard Seaford for sharing with me his thoughts on this subject and pointing out 
to me these distinctions. 

27 See Anderson 1970, p. 215 who makes of the Dyscolos a “complex ethical comedy” exactly 
because, after having made a mistake, Knemon recognises what he did wrong. 

28 Refer to Chapter 4, section 1.2.2 for a more detailed discussion of these points. 
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as Knemon does here. However, we can trace in his character a particular trait 
that we also find in Knemon and that is shown, in both cases, to be a problem: 
namely, the fact that he thinks and acts considering only his own point of view 
and he excludes an interest in the other people around him. 

Returning to Knemon, after the accident, the old man admits he was reluc- 
tant to open himself up to the external world because he believed that all 
human beings were corrupt by nature. The experience of the accident has 
shown him that at least one human being, Gorgias, was not like this, and that 
people might actually care for him sincerely. The accident is a further ele- 
ment that forms a contrast to Knemon’s stubborn resolution to stay inside his 
boundaries: falling into the well has forced him to ask for external help and 
this accident has taught him something.29 When Knemon, under compulsion, 
steps outside his seclusion, he seems to change his mind about the external 
world and the rightness of his isolation, but this change of mind is only appar- 
ent because he does not wish to change his way of life. Pan’s prologue suggests 
to the audience the reason for this: Knemon is an old man and he has lived 
in isolation for a long time. He has refused to be acquainted with anyone but 
himself, which means that he did not share with anyone the knowledge he had 
of himself, his choices and his dispositions. He wished to remain as he was 
and refused to listen to what others had to say about this; consequently, he got 
used to this condition and what had begun just as an inclination became trans- 
formed into a permanent disposition. This is why, despite his bad accident and 
the lesson he learned from it, he declares that he wants to go back again inside 
his house and he still refuses to be involved in any kind of social intercourse. 
Accordingly, he entrusts his daughter to his step-son Gorgias in order to avoid 
dealing with others in the attempt to find her a husband. Marriage represents 
a further movement outwards that he does not wish to undertake at present for 
his daughter in the same way as he did not in the past for himself. 


29 “His [Knemon’s] dislike for people is the product of the way the world is, a noisy and 
thoughtless world from which he prefers to try to live in exile. But even Knemon is not 
an island, as the play proceeds to demonstrate; nor is it fair to require the others to share 
an obsession” (Arnott and Walton 1996, p. 101). 

30 “In explaining and amending his character, his speech integrates the variant perspectives 
presented by the others [...]. He therefore proposes the changes that make possible 
the play’s happy resolution, but they have a curious limitation of their own. Knemon’s 
acknowledgement of social responsibility is immediately followed by his delegation of it. 
He explicitly wishes to continue living his own way, and his reason for adopting Gorgias 
is to avoid the social intercourse otherwise necessary to secure his daughter’s fortune” 
(Goldberg 1980, p. 86). 
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Kv: nooðpai o’ óv, & T’ Exwv TVYXOVH 
návta cxutod vópioov Elva. THVdE Gol TAPEYYUA" 
dvdpa ð’ adtht moptcov. ci yàp xal opddp’ dyiaivoiw iyw, 
adbtog ob Õuvýoop cúpeîv: où yàp dpecet poi Tote 
ovddé gic. 


KNEMON: I make you my son, consider all the things I happen to have 
as yours. I entrust her [my daughter] to you. Provide her with a husband. 
Even if I made a complete recovery, I will not be capable of finding [him] 
by myself. No one will ever please me.*! 


This is also why, at the end of the comedy, Knemon is determined not to join 
the others in the celebration of the double wedding. To expose himself to other 
people, to engage with the outside world, is not something in which he is 
interested because it is something he is not used to. On the other hand, the 
fact that he decides to adopt Gorgias is a considerable step in the direction of 
human conventions and a step away from his isolation. 


His action in adopting Gorgias as his son and thereby providing for the 
future of his own family, shows simply and directly that the misanthrope 
has made a major concession to humanity: his doing what an equitable 
man would have been expected to do in similar circumstances. He has no 
son of his own, indeed no close or trusted relations [...| ifhe dies without 
meeting satisfactory arrangements for their future, his death will leave his 
daughter without a guardian and the estate without a master.>? 


At the moment of the final wedding celebration, however, Knemon wants to 
remain inside the house: Getas and Sikon, two slaves, need to force him outside 
his house while he is alone peacefully resting.3? Knemon is now part of an 
extended family, and his bad misanthropic attitude needs to be corrected or he 
will continue to be harmful to everyone.** He has to recognise his obligation 
towards his new family as he recognised his obligation towards his daughter 
and the legal system of the polis as a whole when he adopted Gorgias.35 


31 Men. Dysc. 731-733- 

32 Handley 1965, p. 257. 

33 On the different roles of slaves in Menander’s Dyscolos see Konstan 2013. 

34  “Knemon’s resistance to commensality is the ultimate step too far in ancient Greece. He 
must be forced back into ‘civilized’ life by Sikon the cook” (Wilkins 2000, p. 412). 

35 See Patterson 1998, esp. pp. 177-211 for more extended discussion about the type of society 
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Te: 6dpuBd¢ żotıv Evdov, 
Tivovatv. odx aic@ycet’ obdeic. tò 8’ öAov Eotly Huty 
dvOpwrtog Nuepwteos xnoevouev yàp QÙTÂL 


oixetog hui yivet” ci ò čata totodtos aiei, 
Epyov ùneveyxef. 


GETAS: There is a lot of chaos inside, they are drinking, no one will realise. 
It is completely up to us to civilise this man. Now that we make of him 
a kinsman by marriage, he has become part of the family. If he will be 
forever as he is, [it would be] an effort to endure him.?® 


The two slaves take Knemon violently outside and literally push him into join- 
ing the others. This final scene brings to an end the forced inclusion of Knemon 
in the community?” and completes the many attempts to move Knemon from 
inside his house to the outside world. It is clear that, at Knemon’s age, some 
sort of change in his way of life can only be produced by a violent and com- 
pelling event, and not by a patient and constant education of his inclinations. 
Having developed a bad disposition for a long time, Knemon has acquired a 
consistently misanthropic character. Now that he has experienced the world 
outside his isolation, having being forced into it by the accident, his daughter’s 
marriage and the two slaves, he has also understood that his behaviour with 
respect to the others was wrong, but his disposition has now grown too fixed 
to change suddenly at the end of the comedy. We might conclude that, to some 
extent, he has changed his mind and his beliefs about other people; however, 
his emotional disposition of distrust with regards to the outer world is harder 
to change. For this reason, he needs to be forced by the two slaves in order to 
offer the audience a happy ending in which his change of mind is also reflected 
in a (forced) change of attitude towards the others. 

Sostratos’ character is sharply contrasted to that of Knemon. As Knemon is 
closed to every sort of experience, Sostratos is indiscriminately open to all of 
them. He falls in love with Knemon’s daughter as soon as he sees her and he 
immediately resolves to ask her in marriage.3® Chaireas, a parasite, suggests 


promoted by the Dyscolos. Patterson also links this kind of ideology to the one promoted 
by Aristotle in the Politics. See also Préaux 1957 and Ramage 1966. 

36 Men. Dysc. 901-904. See Lape 2004, p. 136. 

37 For further discussion on the theme of inclusion in Dyscolos see von Reden 1998 and Lape 
2004, pp. 124-136. 

38 It is true that Pan claims that he aroused in Sostratos love for the girl; however, as the 
plot will reveal, Pan’s intervention seems to be directed towards someone who is already 
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seeking information about the girl and waiting until they know her identity and 
status for certain. Sostratos declares that he has no intention of doing this, and, 
he adds, he has already sent a slave to ask the father of the girl for a meeting.°9 
Sostratos agrees that sending Pyrrhias, a slave, to talk with the girl’s father, was 
a mistake, but he realises this only after having rushed to send him to knock 
at Knemon’s door. In fact, he admits, the strong love he felt for the girl made 
impossible any reasonable attempt to reflect on the situation. 


Zw: Huaptov*? ob yàp oixemt 
Hppotr’ tows TO ToLot(d y’). GM’ ov Patdtov 
ep@vta ouvidety ETTI Tl MOTE TULPEPEL 


SOSTRATOS:I made a mistake, maybe an act like this was not suitable for 
aservant. But it is not easy to consider how to behave appropriately when 
one is in love.*! 


Sostratos’ behaviour here mirrors that of Moschion in the Samia: the two of 
them represent two young men whose fresh and lively desires have not yet 
been trained to take on a consistent, more measured, emotional disposition. 
Their emotions and desires tend to get exclusive control of their reasoning and 
lead their actions towards the achievement of the desired target.42 However, 
when the Samia begins, Moschion has already reflected on his actions; he has 
understood what he did wrong, he is ashamed and he is determined to make 
amends for his mistake.*? In the Dyscolos, instead, we follow the various stages 
of Sostratos’ increasing self-awareness and we are able to see how his character 
and his understanding develop. 

When we first see Sostratos on stage we acknowledge that emotions un- 
leashed at the sight of Knemon’s daughter have hindered correct reasoning in 
the mind of the inexperienced, young townsman, whose only objective in vis- 
iting Phyle was to enjoy the delight of free time as his age and status enabled 


predisposed to be driven by sudden overwhelming desires. Compare Chapter 4, section 
1.3. 

39 Men. Dysc. 50-71. 

40  “Sostratos realises that he might have been tactless [...]; here, as later [cf. 522-545], he 
is conscious of his own situation, and capable of seeing himself as other might see him” 
(Handley 1965, ad loc). 

41 Men. Dysc. 75-77. See Chapter 4, pp. 128-129 about the role of Pan in this process. 

42 See Chapter 3, section 2.2 for further discussion on this topic. 

43 Men. Sam. 1-56. 
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him to. After these events, in Act Two, we witness Sostratos’ meeting with Gor- 
gias, Knemon’s step-son. After having been reassured about Sostratos’ good 
intention towards the girl, Gorgias explains clearly to him the challenge of the 
situation. Sostratos cannot hope to win Knemon’s trust and the girl with his 
current attitude: his aspect and behaviour need somehow to change. 


To: où mpdpactw einwv BotAow’ ànonéupar xeviqy, 
TÀ Ò’ Ovta TPdyLAT’ iupavioat. TAUT! NATHE 
éc@’ oloç oddeic yéyovev ote TV náàat 
dvbowmos ote TAY xad’ ýuâs. 

[s] 

To: Adyov Tw’ EuBard 

nepi TOD] yåpov (tod) TS xópns' TO ToLodTO yàp 
Woru xå]v aùtòç yevópevov ğopevoç. 

evOds payettat nâo, AordopovpeEvoç 

giç toùç Biovç oŬç CHat: oè & [&yovt’ dv] nı 
TKOAHY TPVPÂVTA T, od8’ ópåv y’ &véķetar. 


GORGIAS: I don’t want to send you away with empty excuses, but to show 
you how things are. The father of that girl is like no other man that has 
existed in the past or at present.44 

I will bring up the topic (of) the girl’s marriage. I would be glad myself to 
see that happening. He will fight right away with everyone, reproaching 
them for the life they live: [if] he sees you [leading] your life in leisure and 
luxury, he will not stand the very sight of you.*5 


Gorgias invites Sostratos to find with him a more appropriate way to ask for 
his step-sister in marriage. In order to achieve his aim, Sostratos has to prove 
his own strength: he has to mask his status as an aristocratic citizen and 
work with Gorgias on the fields so that, having the appearance of a farmer, 
he might have some hope of being accepted by Knemon. Sostratos taking up 
the challenge, accepts Gorgias’ suggestion and starts working. In the event, 
Knemon’s accident will eventually simplify the whole situation as Knemon will 
entrust his daughter to Gorgias and in this way Sostratos will obtain the object 
of his desires without difficulties. 


44 Men. Dysc. 322-325. 
45 Men. Dysc. 352-357. 
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This achievement makes him immediately confident enough to handle the 
whole situation: in fact, he suggests that Gorgias should marry his sister and 
he starts organising the double wedding.** To persuade his father, Kallippides, 
of the suitability of this marriage, Sostratos repeats some of the points that 
Knemon brought out during the monologue following his accident. He talks to 
his father about the importance of sharing his wealth with others. In particular, 
Sostratos says that Kallippides must dispose of his property to benefit other 
people, not only as an act of disinterested generosity, but in order to create 
with them a relationship of reciprocal interest. If Kallippides does now, or will 
do in the future, generous acts such as the one that Sostratos is now asking 
him to perform, then he will always have around him people who care for him 
and help him in moment of distress.*’ Sostratos’ argument seems to be filled 
with genuine awareness of the ideas that he is expressing. However, Kallippides’ 
abrupt reply quickly dissolves the appearance that Sostratos is offering serious 
and considered opinions:*8 Sostratos should know that his father is a generous 
man and he agrees with everything that his son has just said, there is no 
need to offer these clichés (ti pot Aeyetg Yuwpac;).49 Thus, at the end of the 
play, we realise that, despite the fact that Sostratos has proved himself able 
to perform hard work and, more generally, to confront the challenges of a 
difficult situation, his inclination to get excited quickly at the prospect of what 
he desires seems not to have left him.5° We observe him taking up a new 
confident self with the same speed with which he took up, at the beginning, 
the role of the young man in love and sent hastly Pyrrhias to meet Knemon. 
We have the impression that Sostratos’ youth, and also his wealthy upbringing, 
have not allowed him to engage, until now, in significant relationships that 
could potentially correct his attitude and change his beliefs about himself and 
about the world. It is only when Sostratos leaves his usual environment that 
he discovers something new: he is able to face the situation because Gorgias 


46 Men. Dysc. 791-818. 

47 Men. Dysc. 808-810. The points mentioned by Sostratos were rather conventional in the 
context of Athenian society, see Fantham 1977, pp. 412-413. 

48 See also Arnott 1964, p. 13 and, by contrast, Post 1960 who makes of Sostratos the flawless 
hero of the play. 

49 Men. Dysc. 813-818. 

50 “His [Sostratos’] newly won maturity is soon undercut by an imminent boast [Men. Dysc. 
862]. The resulting irony of Sostratos’ self congratulation preserves his comic image. 
Unlike Charisios of the Epitrepontes and unlike [...] Moschion of the Samia, the conclusion 
does not bring Sostratos the self-knowledge that will foster true sympathy for him. He still 
understands less about his affairs than we do, and that extra knowledge continues the 
distance between him and us” (Goldberg 1980, p. 88). 
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helps him to see clearly what he needs to do, thus inducing him to meet the 
challenge of a totally new experience, that of working in the fields as a farmer. 
The way in which Menander characterises Sostratos is that of a young man 
who, at the end of the play, appears dependent on the suggestions and help 
of other people. He has, perhaps, understood what he did wrong and how, in 
future, he should control his impetuous character in dealing with other people. 
However, at the end of the play, Menander shows us that all he can do is to talk 
to his father repeating sentences that he does not seem to understand fully and 
that are not reflected in his actual life experience. As Kallippides points out to 
him, Sostratos should know that his father already believes in the principles of 
generosity and benevolence that his son has just listed to him and, allegedly, 
they are the same principles on the basis of which Sostratos has been raised. 
However, the young man offers them now to make up a misplaced argument to 
convince his father of values that he already holds. 

In any case, Sostratos has learned something. Like Knemon, Sostratos tackles 
a new way of understanding as soon as he changes his usual way of life, namely, 
when he moves out of Athens to go hunting in the countryside. This movement 
outwards is accentuated further as, pushed by the unexpected compulsion of 
love, he abandons his usual civic lifestyle and he assumes the appearance of 
a farmer. Like Knemon, he does not show a complete change of character at 
the end of the play; he is still an impetuous young man and his inclination 
needs to be properly educated. However, by contrast with Knemon, we are 
left with the impression that his youth and his friendship with Gorgias will 
somehow make possible the emergence of a good character. What is finally 
suggested by the Dyscolos is that to live and share experiences and values with 
others is good. On the other hand, to live alone and persist in one’s own way of 
life, avoiding significant interpersonal relationships, is bad because one risks 
lacking understanding of the right way to live. Knemon was not happy while 
he lived alone but we have the impression that now he has at least learned 
something from his bad experience. His natural tendency to mistrust the outer 
world is maybe grown too inveterate to change radically now, but, for the sake 
of the happy ending, his actions can be (literally) forced to match his renewed 
beliefs at least about the members of his family. 


1.2 Other Examples of Young Men and Old Men 

The theme suggested by the Dyscolos, the old misanthrope, living in isolation 
and distrustful with respect to the outer world is a topic of particular interest 
for drama not only in Greece.*! “The misanthrope is not only merely different 


51 See Konstan 1983. 
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from other men; he judges them [...]. He perceives himself as the representa- 
tive of a social ideal that others have betrayed, and condemns his fellow for 
their perversity and hypocrisy” and this makes of him an easy target of comic 
humour.>” Examples of misanthropes appear also in Middle Comedy such as 
the work of Mnesimachos, who wrote a play called Dyscolos, and of Ophe- 
lion and Anaxilas, who both wrote plays called Monotropos, and Antiphanes, 
author of a play called Misoponeros.5? However, we do not have enough evi- 
dence to draw detailed comparisons with these plays or to suggest any pos- 
sible link to Menander’s own work. What we can suggest is that the idea of 
the mature man, living in isolation (in the real or figurative sense) or deaf 
to others’ suggestions, especially those coming from younger people, can be 
traced back to fifth-century Attic tragedy and Old comedy. For instance, the 
dialogue between Gorgias and Knemon, after the Knemon incident, might 
suggest a parallel with Aristophanes’ Wasps and Sophocles’ Antigone in a way 
that I will explain shortly. This comparison is not meant to identify the differ- 
ence, in general, between Menander, Sophocles and Aristophanes, but rather 
to stress what is specific in Menander’s treatment of character by compar- 
ing a particular episode in the Dyscolos with two dramatic examples that, on 
the face of it, present the same pattern. Despite these apparent analogies, 
I believe that what makes the case of the Dyscolos distinctive is the way in 
which Menander constructs his characters and explains their motivations for 
action. Moreover, as I have mentioned before, in the Dyscolos, the figure of 
the old misanthrope, Knemon, is characterised also by contrast to the figure 
of the young man, Sostratos who, at the same time, undergoes a very simi- 
lar process of increasing self-awareness and self-understanding. The Dyscolos 
is, therefore, not only the story of an old misanthrope but also analyses the 
interaction among various characters and their process of character-formation. 
That is to say, although Menander may be addressing here a literary topos 
that others have explored before him, he does so in an interestingly original 
way. 

After Knemon has been rescued from the well, Gorgias, his step-son, re- 
proaches him for the fact that he has confined himself in isolation (éeypia)>* 
and that he stood apart from the other people’s help and support. Knemon 


52 Konstan 1983, p. 97. 

53 Ireland 1gg5, p. 14. The figure of Timon of Athens probably inspired this kind of literature 
and the general reflection on the topic of misanthropy: for a survey about the historical 
and literary relevance of Timon of Athens see Armstrong 1987. 

54 Men. Dysc. 694. 
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affirms that, having seen the result of his choices, he recognises now that the 
way in which he was living before was not right.5> Despite the fact that he now 
seems to have understood his mistakes, the play shows that he cannot com- 
pletely change his attitudes towards others all of a sudden. However, he makes 
a step towards a more humane way of acting and allows a double marriage to 
take place. In the Antigone, we find another confrontation between a father 
and a son (the dialogue between Creon and Haemon) in which Haemon tries 
to persuade Creon to change his mind about his decisions. Haemon approaches 
his father in the hope of persuading him to release Antigone from the charge 
of having disobeyed the civic laws by her decision to honour the corpse of her 
brother Polyneices. Haemon fails in his attempt as Creon persists in his deci- 
sion of punishing Antigone, who is his sister's daughter and his son’s intended 
wife, with death. The stubborn determination of a key figure is a recurrent 
theme in the construction of Sophoclean characters: in the same play, for 
instance, we find the same feature in Antigone herself.5® It seems, in fact, to 
be acommon trait of Sophoclean heroes (or, more generally, tragic characters) 
to follow exclusively what their own usual way of thinking suggests, and not 
to adopt someone else’s éthos.5” But the reason why I have chosen to focus on 
Creon’s particular case is that this aspect of his character comes out explicitly 
in his dialogue with his son, Haemon, who points out with sound arguments 
what Creon’s problem is. The nature of this confrontation invites a comparison 
with the Dyscolos: in both plays, we have two stubborn fathers and two sensi- 
ble sons who point out to their respective parents a more sound way of doing 


55 Men. Dysc. 713-716. 

56 “In both Creon and Antigone the deepest motive for action is individual, particular, 
inexplicable in any other terms than personal” (Knox 1964, p. 110), Knox describes their 
behaviour as typical of Sophoclean characters’ heroic temper. “The Sophoclean hero acts 
in a terrifying vacuum, [...] an isolation in time and space which imposes on the hero 
full responsibility for his own action and its consequences’, that kind of hero is “one 
who makes a decision which springs from the deepest layer of his individual nature, his 
physis and that blindly, ferociously, heroically, maintains that decision even at the point 
of self-destruction’ (ibidem, p. 5). On the character of Creon, see also Winnington-Ingram 
1980, especially, pp. 126-127. Cf. also Iversen 1998, chapter 6 who argues that the Dyscolos 
is Menander’s response to the isolated, self-determined, unyielding type of the “heroic 
temper” represented in tragedies. As such he is the bloking character who represents the 
presence of tragedy within the play and, as such, is overthrown, mocked, and forcibly 
brought back into society against his will for the good of himself and his oikos. 

57 Intragedies, people “do not sleep” on their decisions (E. Hall, ‘Greek tragedy, the Sun and 
the Unity of Time’, Jackson Knight Memorial Lecture, 16 June 2010, University of Exeter, 
Exeter, UK). 
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things. For these reasons, I believe that a comparison between the confronta- 
tion between Creon and Haemon, in the Antigone, and between Knemon and 
Gorgias, in the Dyscolos, will bring out more clearly possible analogies and dif- 
ferences that will help the understanding of Menander’s specific point of view 
on these matters. 

At the beginning of their exchange, Haemon tells his father that he has 
come to speak to him in Creon’s best interest. Haemon wishes his father to 
consider other people’s opinion, in particular, his son’s opinion and that of the 
citizens of his own city.5® Haemon adds that to listen to other people’s views will 
help Creon to achieve a more measured attitude and to make better decisions. 
Haemon suggests to his father that he should to try ‘wear’ a way of thinking that 
is different from the one he is used to. 


At: Mý vuv Ev Boc podvoy v caut pdpet, 
WE PIS ov, xOvSEV do, Todt’ dpOdc Exel’ 
Satis yap adTOS H Ppovety póvoç Soxel, 

Ñ YA@ooay Hv odx dios Hj tbuyny exe, 
odtot Stantuydévtes APeycav xevol. 

AW dvdpa, xet tig  copds, TO LavOcvetv 
TOM’ aicypov ovdev xai TO uh teivei chyav. 


HAEMON: Do not, then, bear constantly only one way of thinking in your 
heart, just as what you say, and nothing else, is right. For whoever thinks 
that he alone is right, or that he has such powers of speech and thoughts 
as no one else has, such people, when exposed, are always shown empty. 
But even if a man is wise, it is no shame for him to learn much and not to 
be over rigid.59 


Creon refuses to take his son’s suggestion, asserting that he is a mature man 
and is also the king and, therefore, he does not need to be taught by younger 
people (726-727) or be instructed by his own citizens (734). Creon’s response 
shows that he has a problem that is very similar to that of Knemon: he does 
not believe that other people can provide him with any sort of suggestion 


58 S. Ant. 688-711. 

59 S. Ant. 705-71. Translation by Brown 1987 (modified). Griffith takes these lines as referring 
to Theognis 215-218 and he reads Haemon’s speech as “Greek moralistic debate whether 
men should maintain a pure and consistent character or [...] should be adaptable, and 
resourceful in self-preservation” (Griffith 1999 ad loc.). 
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or help.®° In his turn, Haemon makes against his father the same reproaches 
that Gorgias makes against the old grouch; Creon has enclosed himself in a 
deaf and sterile isolation, as Haemon rightly points out to him when he states: 
“you would do well as a monarch of a desert (KaAds epnuns y’ äv od ys &pyxots 
póvoç)”.61 Because of this resolution, Creon is going against his better interest 
and is making mistakes. What Creon and Knemon need to do is to open their 
mind and experience other ways of thinking and behaving so to allow other 
people to help them for the sake of mutual care and interest.®? 

This point bears another observation: the other feature that characterises 
both Knemon and Creon is that they struggle to recognise the obligations that 
they have with respect to their philoi, in particular, relatives, and the mutual 
obligations that this relationship implies.6 Creon fails to understand that 
Haemon, as a philos, is speaking in Creon’s best interest and that his interest 
also coincides with his son’s.6* Moreover, Creon fails to recognise that he has 
an obligation towards Polyneices and Antigone as philoi: he does not realise the 
mutual relationship that ties him to them beyond the bounds of the political 
institution.® He only sees them as enemies of his polis and, as a consequence, 
he needs to punish them for the sake of public order. 

Despite Haemon’s words, Creon’s way of thinking does not change until the 
end of the tragedy and, because of his stubborn insistence on doing what he 
believes to be right, he fails to understand that what he is doing may be wrong 
or to appreciate the possible consequences of his actions. On the other hand, 
Knemon makes possible the comedy’s happy ending because he understands 
his mistake and so he is enabled to see more clearly his actions through the eyes 
of other people. Knemon has also understood that these other people sincerely 


60 I the case of Creon, this is a recurrent attribute of tyrants in Greek tragedy; see Seaford 
2003, pp. 104-105. 

6ı S. Ant. 739. Creon and Haemon lack a common ground of understanding: “Creon calls 
Haemon’s speech whining and slavish entreaty for a woman (756)”. Haemon notes that his 
father’s speech is full of youthful violence (735). “Confusion in the hierarchy of language 
parallels confusion in the hierarchy of generations. Language and family are interwoven 
with politics in the increasing questionable order of Creon’s city” (Segal 1981, pp. 164). 

62 “Unlike Creon, he [Haemon] understands that philia means caring for another for that 
person’s own sake” (Blundell 1989, p. 121). 

63 This is another feature of tragic tyrants (see Seaford 2003, pp. 105-106). See Goldhill 
1986(a), p. 82; Blundell 1989, pp. 19-121 and Belfiore 2000, p. 143 on the theme of philia 
and its violation in relation to the Antigone and, in particular, to the characterisation of 
Creon. 

64 S. Ant. 701-704. 

65 Goldhill 1986(a), p. 82. 
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care about him and that they are asking him to show some reciprocal interest 
in them for the sake of each one’s happiness. Even if Knemon, at the end of 
the play, does not completely change and his inclinations cannot be totally 
shaped by his new beliefs about the outer word, he develops to some extent 
and he achieves an understanding that we do not see equally developed in 
Creon’s case. These differences reflect, to a large extent, the obvious difference 
in genre between the two dramatic works: it is clear that Knemon should make 
some adjustments to his character in order to make the characteristic comic 
happy ending possible. However, I think that the differences between the two 
plays go beyond the difference between tragedy and comedy and reflect certain 
distinctive features of Menander’s dramaturgy. 

In the Antigone, we see the tragedy brought about by the stubborn deter- 
mination of two characters, Antigone and Creon, both advancing their own 
specific claims and both inflexibly committed to the bodies of laws and values 
in which they believe. The speech between Creon and Haemon has the func- 
tion of showing more clearly Creon’s unyielding determination and the fact that 
his ideas on the matter are not open to change. In the Dyscolos, in partial con- 
trast, we find the divergent (and yet in some ways parallel) presentation of two 
developing characters, of the way they make choices and, finally, their growing 
understanding. The exchange between Gorgias and Knemon is a crucial point 
in this process: it identifies clearly the problems in Knemon’s character and it 
produces some sort of development in Knemon’s ethical understanding. This is 
one of the main focuses of Menander’s play, which, significantly, is named Dys- 
colos after Knemon’s character. Thus, the comparison with the Antigone helps 
to stress further that for Menander, character (understood in an Aristotelian 
sense) stands very much as the centre of interest in his dramas. 

The other example I wish to consider in comparison with Menander’s Dys- 
colos, is Aristophanes’ Wasps. In the Wasps, we face again a situation in which a 
son, Anticleon, tries to convince his father, Philocleon, to change his way of life. 
Philocleon, by contrast with Knemon, has not completely separated himself 
from any form of social interaction. On the contrary, when we first see him at 
the beginning of the play, he is trying to escape from his house where his son has 
imprisoned him to prevent him going to the law-court as he does obsessively 
every day. Despite this point of contrast from Knemon, Philocleon expresses 
a similarly single-minded attitude: in fact, we know that Philocleon wishes to 
lead his life as much as possible in the law-courts and to enjoy the exclusive 
company of his fellow jurymen.®® The reason why he enjoys this kind of life 


66 Ar. V. 340-341. 
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is that it gives him unconditional power. He does not seem to care about who 
should be rightly punished or not but takes delight in imposing his will indis- 
criminately on other people.®’ What Anticleon wants his father to do is to listen 
to what he has to say about his occupation as a juror: he presents his father and 
the chorus of wasps (his father’s fellow jury men) with a long, well-constructed 
argument. Anticleon says that the government is taking advantage of them: it 
does not give them enough reward for what they do; they are slaves of the sys- 
tem and they do not see how much they have been deceived.®® Anticleon, like 
Gorgias and Haemon, represents a “model of normality”,®? the voice of sound 
arguments through which we can measure the absurd and extreme character 
of Philocleon:’° however, the young men fulfil their function in a different man- 
ner and, eventually, they achieve opposite results. 

Anticleon wants to try to find some sort of agreement with his father in the 
attempt to persuade him not to attend law-court sessions endlessly.71 What 
is striking in this process of persuasion is that Anticleon tries to change his 
father’s mind about going to law courts, without actually trying to change 
his father at the ethical or psychological level. He does not try to change his 
father’s motivation for doing what he is doing. Philocleon is interested in going 
to law-courts because he enjoys exercising his power over other people and 
harming them; Anticleon, in his turn, suggests that Philocleon could do exactly 
what he was doing in the law-court by staying at home. 


BS: ob & ody, éned) todto xexdpynac Moldy, 
exeioe èv pyKett BAdIC, QAN evOdde 

abtod pévwy dixaCe totorw otxétauc. 

es 

Sti Thv Oúpav &véwkev ý onxiç Adboa, 
tave ETIBoANy proe? piav póvnv: 

TAVTWÇ OE KAXET TAT ESpac ÉXAOTOTE. 

xal tadta rev vov edrdywe, Üv ekexy 

EAN Kat’ Spbpov, NAtc&oeEl POS Hov: 

¿àv òè vetpy, npòç TO TOP xabhuevoç: 


67 Ar. v. 548-616. 

68 Ar. v. 663-720. 

69 Silk 2000, pp. 248-249. 

70  “[Anticleon’s] main function in the play is to represent the true or sensible view of every 
question. He serves as a foil to Philocleon, a standard of normality by which the old man’s 
absurdity can be measured” (MacDowell 1995, p. 178). 

71 Ar. V. 471-478. 
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Dovtos elcet xdv Eypy peonupptvós, 
ovdeic o’ dmoxAetoet Pecuodetys TH xtyxAtd. 


ANTICLEON: All right then, since you have enjoyed doing that, don’t go 
to that place any more, but stay right here and pass judgement on the 
servants [...]. Because the housemaid opened the door secretly, you will 
decide by vote [to apply to] her only one penalty; you used to do that 
down there every time, anyway. Well, that works reasonably; and then, 
if it comes out a fine hot day towards dawn, you can literally judge the 
accused, out in the sun, or ifit’s snowing, sitting by the fire. When it rains 
you go inside. And if you wake up at midday, no presiding magistrate will 
close the barrier against you.” 


Philocleon finally changes his mind and he agrees to change his way of life 
completely. His conversion is abrupt and, as an audience, we do not under- 
stand what kind of psychological process brought him to take this decision 
(and, probably, Aristophanes is not interested in offering his audience this kind 
of analysis). After his supposed conversion, Philocleon takes instructions from 
his son about how to behave during a symposium and how to dress in order to 
start living the normal social life that his son has promised to him.’ Philocleon 
accepts that he should change his way of life and wear new kinds of clothes:”4 
his son tries to give him a new social identity. However, despite the apparent 
change in his life-style, he continues to demonstrate the same wicked inclina- 
tions that had motivated his occupation as a jury man before.” As a result, at 
the end of the play, as the chorus rightly remarks, Philocleon does not actu- 
ally change his ethical character:’6 his tendency to impose his will on other 
people actually gets worse because, now that he enjoys the delight of a more 
sociable life, he has started assaulting everyone in the street in a state of drunk- 
enness.”” Philocleon’s inclinations are fully reaffirmed and Philocleon enjoys 
an even greater freedom: he can now affirm his nature without boundaries, 


72 Ar. V. 764-775. Translation by Sommerstein 1983 (modified). 

73 Ar. V.1122-1295. 

74 See Pütz 2007, p. 84 who stresses that Philocleon’s change is accentuated by the complete 
change of clothes. 

75 Silk1ggo, p. 163. 

76 Ar. V.1451-1465. 

77 “One has the situation—rare in Aristophanean comedy—of reason and common sense 
defeating the chimeras of the hero, only to find that nothing has been achieved, or more 
precisely, that things are worse than before” (Whitman 1964, p. 152). 
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abusing drinking and dancing without the burden of having to attend law- 
courts every day.”8 

We might say that Anticleon’s re-education of his father to a more sociable 
life produces results that are opposite to what we find in Knemon. At the end of 
the Dyscolos, Knemon changes his attitude towards the external world because 
he agrees to listen to people who care for him; he appreciates his mistakes and 
admits his bad inclination: we cannot say the same of Philocleon. Moreover, 
unlike Philocleon, Knemon wishes to maintain the same way of life because, 
despite understanding what he did wrong, his misanthropic inclinations and 
old habits remain hard to change. Philocleon, instead, without really changing 
his mind, embraces a totally new way of life. His change is abrupt;’? it is a 
complete reversal in attitude that is not combined with any change in ethical 
beliefs.8° 

Before concluding this part, I consider a passage in the Epitrepontes. There, 
we find another angry old man, Smikrines, who, nevertheless, does not share 
the extreme misanthropic character that characterises Knemon. Smikrines 
does not want to give back his daughter to Charisios, her husband, who has 
driven her from his house when he realised that she had exposed her child, 
who was offspring of a rape. Smikrines is the only one who, at this stage, has 
not yet managed to understand that Charisios has turned out to be, as a matter 
of fact, the rapist and, therefore, the father of the child. At the end of the 
play, the slave Onesimos criticises Smikrines for the fact that, without knowing 
the circumstances, he still wants to keep his daughter away from Charisios. 
Smikrines’ slow-mindedness, says Onesimos, is a consequence of his stubborn 
character: it is at this point that the slave offers a curious account of character. 

Ov: Excotwl TOV TOOTOV cvy[wxioav 
ppovpapyov: obtos évdo[v] ez 


78 See Silk 1990, p. 163 and also Whitman 1964, p. 154 who describes Philocleon as the 
characteristic Aristophanic comic hero. On the other hand, Dover 1972, p. 126 is more 
cautious in ascribing him such feature: Philocleon is essentially a coward and cowardice 
is not typically to be found in the comic hero. 

79 That is one of the main feature of the people of Aristophanes (Silk 1990, especially 
pp. 162-163 for the treatment of this particular play). 

80 “The characterisation of Philocleon is excellent but its purpose is amusement, not psycho- 
logical truth. [...] All this is not consistent or realistic, but it is highly entertaining and that 
is in part why we like the old scallywag” (MacDowell 1995, p. 178). For a general discussion 
on Aristophanic characters see Ehrenberg 1951; Whitman 1964; Dover 1972; Silk 1990 and 
2000. 
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emreTplper, àv AVTHL xaKBs yon[owneba, 
Etepov ò Ecwoev. obtd¢ gð’ nuty Oed¢ 

Öö T aitiog xal Tod KaAwS xal tod KaKds 
TIPUTTEL EXAOTWI' TOOTOV [AdcKoU TOMY 

udev &torov pd’ duabés, iver modttis KAAS. 


ONESIMOs: They [the gods] gave to each one a guardian, the character. 
This one destroys us within, if [we use] it in a wrong way, otherwise it 
preserves us. This is a god for us, it is for each one the cause of doing good 
or bad. To do well, you must appease this god, doing nothing out of place 
or stupid.®! 


As Gomme and Sandbach point out, commenting on this passage, Onesimos 
confuses two concepts: that of a man’s character and that of a divine guardian 
spirit sent by the gods.8* Onesimos is a slave, rather slow-minded and fearful, 
and we do not expect from him a speech that shows full awareness of the 
concepts involved. Onesimos seems rather to put forward arguments that he 
does not fully understand but that he has, perhaps, heard somewhere. He offers 
these ideas at this point as this seems to be a good occasion to use them and to 
make fun of Smikrines. Nevertheless, what Onesimos’ brief comment gives us 
is a definition of character, which was, perhaps, part of the shared discourse 
at that time and that, more importantly, mirrors what we have seen in the 
Dyscolos. The way in which we educate our natural dispositions defines what 
we are. Depending on how we habituate ourselves to live, we come to be people 
of a certain kind, and it is why our character is responsible for our fortune and 
misfortune. As we see in the following section, Onesimos’ amusing speech also 
reflects, in its peculiar way, Aristotle’s thoughts about character. 


2 Aristotle on the Individual and His Community 


In Book 11 of the Micomachean Ethics, Aristotle states that ethical virtue springs 
from habituation: ethos is the way in which one develops one’s natural 


81 Men. Epitr. 1093-1099. For a detailed discussion of this particular passage see Barigazzi 
1965, pp. 192-217. 

82  “Onesimos’ philosophy here will not stand up. He has confused two ideas: (1) a man’s 
character brings him good and bad fortune, (2) man has in him a guardian spirit which 
will reward good deeds, but punish offences” (Gomme and Sandbach 1973, ad loc.). 
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inclinations into settled dispositions in the course of a lifetime.83 Ethical char- 
acter depends, in this sense, on the individual, his inborn nature and on how 
through habituation and reasoning, he educates his natural inclinations and 
shapes a consistent character. Ethical understanding is improved through ex- 
perience but also by shared reflection and debate about ethical values: to reflect 
collectively about what is to be a human being, what constitutes human life 
and happiness, is fandamental for improving our ethical understanding and 
guiding our actions.** In Aristotle’s thinking on this topic, one point that I am 
especially interested in exploring is how the correct development of one’s char- 
acter is benefited by the social context in which one grows up and lives. More 
precisely, this context provides the knowledge and the experience needed to 
shape and develop our ethical identity. I believe that it is in this respect that 
the analogy with Menander’s idea of ‘character’ as presented in the Dyscolos 
becomes clearer. 

The Greek word from which the English expression ‘character’ derives is 
‘charakter’ (xapaxthp), a noun deriving from the verb ‘charasso’ (yapdoow). The 
original meaning of this verb is ‘to write on stone, wood, metal’ or ‘to print 
something on a coin’ and it is with this meaning that the word is mainly used in 
classical authors, including Plato and Aristotle.®5 The term might also indicate a 
“distinctive mark or token impressed (as it were) on a person or thing by which 
it is known from the others”. Only rarely, it might also be used for a “type or 
character (regarded as shared with others) of a thing or person, rarely of an 
individual nature”.8° This last meaning, which is the one closest to what we 
mean with the English term ‘character’, is found mainly in later authors such as 
Philodemus and Arrian. It seems, however, that we can already find a similar 
use of this term in a fragment by Menander.®’ Accordingly, Körte concludes that 
Menander is the first one to use the term ‘charakteér’ to indicate the features 
identifying an original unique personality.88 The evidence for this, however, is 
slight and the other sources, closer in time to Menander, in which we find the 


83 Arist. EN II 1, 103a18-26. 

84 Arist. EN X 9, 179b20-31. See Gill 2006, pp. 135-136. 

85 LSJ, s.v. For extensive discussion of the history of this term see Körte 1929 and van Gronin- 
gen 1930; see Diggle 2004, p. 4, for a summary of this discussion with reference to Theo- 
phrastus’ Characters. 

86 LSJ, S.V. 

87 Men. fr. 72 K.A. (dv8pd¢ yapaxthp ¿x Adyou yvwpičetar); see LSJ, s.v. and Körte 1929. 

88 “Ganz auf dieser Entwicklungslinie liegt es nun, dass Menander der erste griechische 
Schriftsteller zu sein scheint, der das wort yapaxtyp fiir die individuelle Eigenart eines 
einzelen Menschen gebraucht hat” (Körte 1929, p. 79). 
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term used with this meaning, are no less problematic. The term also appears as 
the title of Theophrastus’ work Characters, but there is still discussion about the 
authenticity of this title and, more generally, about the aims of the treatise.®9 
However, in the Lexicon Menandreo,®® we find that Menander makes much 
more use of terms such as ‘éthos’ or, more frequently ‘tropos’, to define one’s 
specific way of acting and behaving, rather than ‘charaktér’ which is only found, 
with this meaning, in the fragment quoted earlier. His usage might be explained 
by the fact that the Greek word ‘charakter’,, perhaps because of the etymology 
noted earlier, implies that this way of acting and being is a trait engraved on 
us since our birth, which determines our personality and cannot be changed 
or developed. This is not the same idea that is conveyed by the words ‘ethos’ 
or ‘tropos’: these two words suggest the idea of ‘character’ as a set of natural 
traits developed into stable dispositions as a result of habit and a certain way 
of life.9! This idea is analogous to what we find in Aristotle. In Aristotle, we do 
find reference to the idea that one can be born with a natural inclination to 
make the right choice.9” However, it is clear that simply having a good natural 
disposition is not up to us and, therefore, is not object of praise or blame as it is 
not something that we achieve by our own means. One cannot be said to have a 
good character or to have developed a virtuous disposition until one exercises 
this inclination and educates it to respond in a certain way, either well or badly. 
out’ dpa pdcel oUTE napà púow EyyivovTat at &petai, AAA TEpuXdal Lev Huty 
SeEacbat adtec, Tederovpevors dé Sick tod EOouc. 


So virtues arise in us neither by nature nor contrary to nature, but by our 
nature we can receive them and perfect them through habituation.% 


Accordingly, natural traits cannot be the elements that alone shape our ethical 
character: what defines it is what we decide to do with our natural inclinations 
or the goods given by chance. This is the meaning that the Greek word ‘ethos’, 
as opposed to ‘charakter’, conveys for Aristotle: and, in using the English word 
‘character’, I will have in mind these connotations of éthos. Character emerges 
from the way in which one develops emotional and behavioural habits and 
deals with them over a lifetime. No matter which kind of inclinations we are 


89 See for further details Diggle 2004, pp. 4-6. 
go Pompella 1996. 

91 LSJ s.v.; see Men. Epitr. 1092-1099. 

92 Arist. EN III 7, 114b8-12. 

93 Arist. EN II 1, 1103a23—26. 
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born with, we should be able to habituate them in a correct way so as to build 
up a stable virtuous disposition: in this sense our éthos is up to us.%* It is now 
possible to include Aristotle’s idea of character in a broader definition of the 
following kind: 


character is “[...] a matter of the shaping of human life by an ethical 
motivation and agency ascribed, at its core, to the individual himself, 
and for which he might be held responsible, albeit in a context of forces 
(inherited status, natural capacities, nature and education, and not least, 
the larger order of a world controlled by gods) which help to create, 
and to limit, the conditions within which such agency and its attendant 
responsibility can operate”.95 


No one needs to become someone else to be able to have a good life; this is 
something that each one can achieve starting from what each one already is, 
educating in the correct way one’s own natural inclination in the contexts and 
with the means at one’s disposal.9° Hence, character is something for which we 
can be praised or blamed as it is up to us to give shape to a good or bad éthos. 


2.1 Listening and Watching Friends 

It is also worth pointing out that the act of ascribing praise and blame to one’s 
own and other people’s actions and choices is in itself an important ethical 
activity that contributes to one’s own character formation. It is also this kind 
of activity, that of identifying someone else’s choices and actions as good or 
bad, that sharpens one’s own ethical understanding, since this offers good or 
bad examples of this kind.?’” I am now going to explain this statement in more 


94 Arist. EN 1 u, noob15—23 and 111 7, 114a19-29. “A person’s character consists on those long 
standing actively dispositional qualities and traits—his natural capacity and habits—that 
(by setting the general direction of his desires and the range of his passions) directs to 
choices [...]. It is a stable and enduring configuration of these, structured in order of 
relative strength and importance” (Rorty 1994, p. 61). See also Broadie 1991, pp. 160-165 
and Sherman 1997, pp. 240-257. 

95 Halliwell, 1990, p. 33. 

96 See Arist. EN IX 4, 166a17—21. 

97 “Praise and blame are ethical exercises and forces: they are, in fact, paradigmatic forms 
of ethical judgement. They entail not only the existence but also the sharing of values, 
since effective praise and blame must be addressed to audiences which will recognise 
and endorse their function: their function and effect are constituted precisely by people's 
response to them” (Halliwell 1990, p. 45). See also Broadie 1991, pp. 165-170. 
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detail by focusing, first, on how this process works for the individual's character 
development. Secondly, I will consider the implications of this analysis for the 
larger community in which the individual is embedded. 

It is clear that ascribing praise and blame is an act that involves more than 
one person: first of all, one needs to be surrounded by people who perform 
choices and actions so that one can observe and judge them—and, maybe, also 
try to correct them by engaging in a discussion about what is good and what is 
not. Besides, it is possible that one might not be able to understand, especially 
at a young age, to whom praise and blame should be attributed; and someone 
else with more experience needs to step in to show this clearly through reflec- 
tion and discussion.°® It follows that to form relationships with other people is 
fundamental for correct character development. At the beginning of the educa- 
tional process, one may not understand the reasons why people identify such 
and such things as good or bad and why one should act in a way rather than in 
another and habituate one’s desires and emotions to respond ina certain way to 
certain types of situation. This is because achieving a consistent and complete 
ethical understanding and reaching the level at which virtuous dispositions 
naturally inform our decisions and actions requires activity and a long process 
of habituation.°? Meanwhile, however, it is necessary to have some knowledge 
of what is right and wrong, even if, at the beginning we might not fully under- 
stand the reason for this: attributing praise and blame and reflecting together 
with other people on these topics is an important part of this process of ethical 
development.!©° As brought out shortly, it is important, particularly, for young 
people, who have not yet developed a consistent ethical understanding, to edu- 
cate their inclinations by imitating those who are praised as virtuous people.!°! 
However, this activity also helps those who, having failed to develop a virtuous 
character adequately, need in any case some guidance to get to know the right 
thing to do. 


el èv odv hoav ol Adyot adtcpxets npòç TO nocat émtetxets, TOMOdS dv 
uucbovds xal ueydAous õxaiwç Epepov [...] vOv dé patvovtat mpotpepacbat pèv 
xai napopuĝoar THv vewy tods éAevbepious loyvew, HOd¢ T’ ebyevés xal wo 
BANIHS PIASKAAOY nosat dv KaTOKWYILOV EX TIS dpETHs, TOvS dé TOMOS 
aSuvatety mpd¢ xaroxayadiav mpotpépacbat: [...] od yap oldv te Ñ od PdStov 


98 See Burnyeat 1980; also, more generally, see Gill 1996 for treatment of these ideas in both 
Plato (pp. 266-267) and Aristotle (pp. 346-370). 

99 Arist. EN VII 5, 1147a21-22 and x 9, 1179b4-35. 

100 Arist. EN I 2, 1095b1-9. 

101 See further Chappell 2005, especially pp. 236-239. 
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TÀ ¿x TrHACLOD Tots HOEot KATEIAnLMEVA Adyw petraotioar ayanytov 8’ tows 
éotlv ci mévtwv drapyovtwy Sv’ dv émtetxeic Soxodpev yiverOat, wetaAcBorpev 
THIS ApETHS. 


If arguments were sufficient by themselves to make people good, then 
they would have brought many great rewards [...] As a matter of fact, 
[arguments] appear to have an effect in exhorting and stimulating the 
liberally-minded among young men, and, perhaps, in causing the char- 
acter of someone of high lineage and truly a lover of what is noble to be 
possessed by virtue, but they are not capable to exhort the masses in the 
direction of what is noble and good [...] For it is not possible or not easy to 
remove by argument what has been rooted since long time in [people's] 
characters. And presumably we should be content if, when all the means 
are available through which we think we become good, we were to get 
some share of virtue.102 


In fact, even if, through reasoning, it is possible to modify certain beliefs and 
make people understand when they are wrong, character traits and natural 
inclinations that have been growing for long time do not change easily. This 
is why it is important to train one’s emotional inclinations from the beginning 
in appropriate ethical activity,!©? following the guidance of people who care 
about one’s ethical development. If wrong attitudes, instead, become steadily 
incorporated in one’s character they will naturally inform one’s emotional 
responses at any time. The fact that, after a long time, one understands that 
these features are wrong might not be enough to extirpate them completely 
from one’s character; they will, to an important extent, always be part of the 
person.!°4 Therefore, the activity of ascribing praise and blame to others and 
to oneself and listening to other (wiser) people’s teachings is fundamental for 
correct ethical development in people who do not yet have a stable virtuous 
character but can be also useful to those who, having already developed a 


102 Arist. EN X 9, 179b4—20. 

103 For recent discussion on this topic see Annas 201, in particular, chapter 1. 

104 See Gill 1996, chs. 4-6, for Platonic-Aristotelian ideas about the psychology of ethical 
development. See also Gill 1998(b) for a comparison of Platonic and Stoic models of 
character-development. See Gill 2006, pp. 5-14 and 129-146 (especially pp. 134-135) for a 
comparison of the Platonic-Aristotelian model of development with Hellenistic-Roman 
(especially Stoic) ideas. See also Nussbaum 1994, pp. 78-101 for discussion of the Aris- 
totelian approach to emotional dispositions viewed in comparison with Hellenistic 
thought. 
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consistently bad character, need to be redirected toward the right way to live; 
although their character might not be able to be corrected. 

The process of ethical development also goes beyond the individual’s per- 
sonal perspective. 


tovtots Ò’ oixe uaotupsiabat xal idia by’ Exdotwv xal bn’ adtTHY THV vouodE- 
TOV KoAdTZovET yàp xal TyrwpodvTat TodS SpHvtas poyOnpd, Scoot uh Bia Ñ dv 
dyvotav hg py adbtot aitiot, tods ÕÈ TÀ KAAK NPATTOVTAÇ TILHaLY, WE TODS [eV 


TpoTpEovtes TOÙÇ ÕÈ KWAVTOVTEÇ. 


These statements seem to be confirmed! not only by each of us in pri- 
vate life, but also by legislators themselves. For they punish and penalise 
those who commit evil acts (unless they act by force or through ignorance 
for which they are not themselves responsible), but they honour those 
who do noble actions, with a view to exhorting these and deterring the 
others.106 


It seems, in fact, that public discussion about ethical values is not only impor- 
tant for the individual involved in the educational process but also for the hap- 
piness of the whole community: this would explain why, for instance, the head 
of a community, whether a polis or a family, offers his members the incentive 
to follow the example of good people and deters them from following bad peo- 
ple. In fact, other people’s comments on someone’s actions and choices have 
at least two functions: i) they are necessary to provide the agent with objective 
feedback on his actions so that he can appreciate his goodness or badness; ii) 
thanks to this feedback, they help in shaping not only the agent’s character but 
also that of the people who share the agent's life. The combination of these two 
points is of great benefit for both the individual and the community. 

It seems that, for Aristotle, to develop a good character and to perform 
virtuous actions makes us happy. We learn, in fact, from the first book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics that the proper function (épyov) of human beings is to live 
a certain kind of life: this kind of life is constituted by the activity (evépyei) of 
the soul in accordance with reason and this activity is performed well when it 


105 The context Aristotle refers to is the discussion about actions performed through volun- 
tary ignorance: namely ignorance about the right thing to do. 

106 Arist. EN III 7, 113b21-26, and see also Arist. EN I1 1, 103b2-6. “Rules and general pro- 
cedures can be aids in moral development, since people who do not yet have practical 
wisdom and insight need to follow results that summarise the wise judgement of the oth- 
ers” (Nussbaum 1986(a), p. 179). See also Broadie 1991, p. 165. 
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is accomplished with the appropriate virtue; thus, one’s happiness consists in 
exercising one’s own function well, namely, living a life as a virtuous person.!07 
But it also seems that what makes our happiness complete is to live in a 
community where everyone lives this sort of life. 


el è tò eddatuovetv eotlv ev TH Civ xai evepyety, tod Ò dyabod ý evepyeta 
arovdain xai ndeia nad’ adtyv, xaddmep Ev doy slontat, ott dé xai Td olxetov 
TOV NOEwv, Sewpety SE UAAMAov Tods TEAAS Õuvåuela H EXUTOVS xal Tag ExelvwV 
Tpdéerg H tds olxetac, ai tHv orovdatwy dé mpdEetg piňwv dvtwv delat tots 
ayabois (dupw yàp xovar td TH pbcet Ex)’ ó Laxdptos h GiAwv ToLlodtwv 
Senoeta, cinep Gewpety mpoaipeitar mocEets ¿nexes xai olxetac, toradtat ð’ 
ai tod &yaOod pitrou dvtoc. olovtat te Setv NdEws Cv tov eddatuova. wovwty Lev 
odv xaAerdc 6 Bloc: ob yàp pádov xad’ abtov évepyety ouveyâç, pe’ Etépwv dé 
xai Tpd¢ dAAOUS Pdov. 


If being happy consists in living and engaging in an activity, and the 
activity of the good person is good and pleasant in itself, as we said at 
the beginning; and if what is our own is among the things [that are] 
pleasant; and if we can contemplate better our neighbours than ourselves, 
and their actions [better] then our own; and if the actions of good people 
who are friends are pleasurable for the good person (since they have both 
[qualities] that are pleasant by nature); then the blessed person will need 
friends like this, since he prefers to contemplate actions that are good 
and his own, and such are the actions of a good person who is his friend. 
People think that the happy person should live pleasantly. Life would be 
difficult for the one who lives alone, since it is not easy by oneself to 
engage in activity continuously; but it is easier with other people and in 
relation to them.!08 


Contemplating people who are doing fine actions is like contemplating oneself 
doing such actions: the happiness created by this kind of activity is refracted 
by the examples of the people around us. Moreover, to live in a community 
offers each member the possibility of exercising his ethical understanding 


107 See especially Arist. EN 1 6, 1098a3—-18 and 1 9, 1098b20-1199a8. For discussion of this topic 
and the apparent contrast between the definitions of happiness (evdatpovic) in EN I and x, 
see, among others, the essays of Ackrill, McDowell, Rorty, Wilkes in Rorty 1980; Price 1989, 
ch. 2-4; Broadie, 1991, pp. 366-438; Annas 1993, pp. 27—46. 

108 Arist. EN IX 9, 169b30-1170a6. See also EN IX 9, 1170a13—19 and Ix 9, 170b9-12. 
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and using others who care about him, his philoi,!°° as a mirror to read more 
clearly his own actions and choices. Through one’s philoi, one acquires a clear 
and objective perception of what one has done and why one has done it. 
When a philos praises or blames our actions, he or she provides us with a 
clearer insight about what has been done."° This, in its turn, invites us to 
reflect upon, and analyse, our actions and motivations and, consequently, to 
acquire better knowledge of ourselves with the aim of improving our ethical 
understanding. 


SAov Sè AaBodat ti td Cv td xaT evépyetav, xal WS TEAOS. pavepòv odv StI 
TO aloddverdar xal tò yvwpitew, wore xal Td viv tò cvvairrôdvecðar xal 
tò ovyyvwpilew eotiv. Zott È TÒ adtOD aicAdverOat xal tò abtòv yvwpitew 
QİPETWTATOV Excotw, xai Sik tobto TOÔ Cv médow ëuputoç ýh öpečiç: tò yàp iv 
det TIOEvat you tid. el odv Tiç ånotépor xal MoINoEle TÒ yivwoxetv adTd xad’ 
abdtd xai u) [...] LOE dv StapEepot Ñ TO yiwwcxetv 4Aov ave’ adtod: Td Ò’ Spotov 
tod Cv avd’ adtod Mov. ebAdyws 8) TÒ Eavtod alcOdveoBar xat yuwetCew 
alpeTwTEpov. 


It will be clear if we ascertain what life is in its active sense and end. 
Clearly it is perception and getting knowledge, and so to live together is 
to perceive and to get knowledge together. And to perceive oneself and 
to get knowledge of oneself is more desirable to everyone and hence the 
desire of living is inborn in all; for living must be regarded as a kind of 
knowledge. If then one were to cut off and abstract [what is] knowing in 
itself and what is not [...] there would be no difference between this and 
another person knowing instead of oneself and this is like another person 
living instead of oneself. But naturally the perception and getting to know 
of oneself is more desirable. 


The one who keeps himself away from his philoi, is deprived of this fundamental 
experience. Not having someone to suggest to us that we did something wrong 
will, most probably, lead us to repeat that mistake again and, more importantly, 
to fail to achieve the understanding of what is good. It is also possible that, 
eventually, by living a solitary life, we progressively lose sight of what is wrong 
with our choices; in refusing to listen to other people’s comments, we will start 


109 Which in an ideal polis should be the whole of the citizen body: see Arist. EN 1x 6, 167b1—4; 
Pol. 111 9, 1280b36-1281a5. 

110 Arist. MM II 15, 1213a10-20. 

111 Arist. EE VII 12, 1244b23-34. The greek text follows Susemihl’s 1884 Teubner edition. 
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thinking that what we do is actually right. Wicked people, in fact, deliberately 
avoid other people’s company so that they do not have to acknowledge the 
wickedness of their actions.!2 Moreover, the one who already has a wicked 
inclination and only wishes to spend time with people of his own kind is in an 
even worse situation as he will intensify his own wicked inclination and that of 
the people he surrounds himself with. 


yivetat odv ý èv TOV pavñwv piia poxOynpd (xowwvodat yap pabrwy &Bé- 
Boot dvtec, xai uoxEnpol dé yivovtat duotoduevot AMAHAI), ý SE TAV EmlELKaV 
emevanyg, cuvavEavopevy tai ópia: 


The friendship of bad people therefore turns out to be an evil (for because 
of their lack of stability, they share in bad pursuits and turn evil by 
becoming like one another). But the friendship of good people is good 
and increases through their association." 


It turns out, therefore, that living in a community or among friends is not the 
only ingredient of good character development: we also need to take advantage 
of the presence of our neighbours and their feedback on our action." For this 
reason, fellow-citizens, friends and offspring are classified as external goods 
as they are the primary material needed for ethical dialogue and activity, and 
their existence is important for our happiness according to the relationship of 
mutual benefit that is involved among philoi. 
gatvetat Ò dws xal THY Extdog ayabdv mpcadeoLevy [eddSatpovia], xabcmep 
elmopev’ dObvatov yap Ñ od Pdstov TA xaAd TPaATTEW dyoEHYNHTOV dvta. TOA 
pv yap Modttetal, xabdmep dV dpyavor, Sick plwy xai TAOUTOD xal TOALTINCHS 
Suvdpews: éviwy è THTMEVOL punraivovor TO Laxdplov, olov ebyevelac edtExvias 
xAAM ouc: ob Tdvy yap Evdatpovicds 6 THY iðéav Tavalayng Ñ ðvoyevhs Ù povw- 
TNG xal dtExvos. 


But [happiness] appears, as we mentioned, to require also [the presence 
of] external goods since it is impossible or not easy to perform noble 
actions being without resources. For one does many actions through 
friends, wealth and political power, as by means of instruments. To be 


112 Arist. EN IX 4, 166b13-17. 
113 Arist. EN IX 12, 1172a8—-11. 
114 This is why it is important to live close to one’s own friends: see Arist. EN VIII 6, 157b5—11. 
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deprived of some things such as high lineage, good children and beauty, 
spoils our blessedness. For anyone who is of utterly ugly figure or of low 
lineage or solitary or childless is not completely happy.!® 


According to Aristotle, if one is so fortunate to be given external goods of this 
kind (i.e. wealth, beauty, children and friends), one should be able to use them. 
One should be able to listen to friends or raise one’s own offspring adequately 
so that they can develop a proper ethical understanding through education, 
dialogue and a shared life with parents and the rest of the community."6 The 
one who is not able to make good use of what he has received in life or does 
not want to share the goods of fortune with others for the sake of mutual 
and shared benefit cannot be completely happy."” This does not mean that 
wealth, children and fortune, in general, are sufficient conditions for happiness: 
but to be provided with external goods, and not make good use of them, 
somehow limits one’s happiness; “Some external conditions [...], while not 
used for the virtuous person as means to achieve his purposes (as e.g., his 
money or his personal influence might be), put him in the position where the 
options for action that are presented to him by these circumstances allows 
him to exercise his virtues fully and in ways that one might describe as normal 
for the virtues”.8 In turn, to keep one’s life and one’s good fortune away from 
others is bad for the community itself. As pointed out before, each member 
of any kind of community is an indispensable element for building the larger 
framework of the good life of his community. Each one provides others with the 
example of his life, sharing his point of view about matters of importance and, 
in his turn, he benefits from the lives and the opinions of the other members. 
Therefore, philoi should engage as muchas possible in mutually helpful activity 
such as contemplation and feasting.” To withdraw from this natural system of 


115 Arist. EN I 9, 1099a31—b4. 

116 “A virtuous man knows the values to himself of having good children, who grow to 
maturity and fine lives in close mutual dependence with his own, and will, just because he 
is virtuous, devote considerable effort to procreating and raising such a family” (Cooper 
1985, p. 180); “The failure to have good children affects his [the good man’s] happiness 
insofar as it prevents the subsequent activities that might have engaged together with his 
children” (ibidem, p. 189). 

117 See Arist. EN IV 1, 1120a5-8; IV 3, 1121b9-—16; IX 9, 16 9b16-19; Arist. EE VII 12, 1245a11—20. See 
Cooper 1985, p. 127. 

118 Cooper 1985, p. 182. 

119 Arist. EE VII 12, 1245b3-10. See also Arist. Pol. 111 9, 1280b36—38 on which Cooper com- 
ments: “And these [marriage, brothrhood, religious festivals], in turn, he evidently means 
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mutual benefits is not only missing the point of what it means to be a human 

being, it is also failing to achieve one’s own complete happiness and making 

that of others less complete. 
[aicypdv éott] xai èni todtotg TO TAY KOADV Hv mevtEs petéyovow, Ñ ot Spoor 
TAVTES YH oi MAEtoTol, UN petéyeiv—ópoiouç dé AEyw OproeOvets, moAitas, HAt- 
KLMTAG, TvYyEVE!S, SAWS Toùç ¿č toov—aicypov yap Hy TÒ uh petéyetv olov 
Tradedaews Em tocodtov, xal TAV Mwy duolws. nAvta dé tadta paMov, dv 
dv Eavtov maivytar ottw yàp Oy ànò xaxlag pâMov, dv adtog À altos TAY 
brapEdvrwv } Onapydvtwy Ù peMdvtewv. 


[In addition it is shameful] not to share in fine things of which all have a 
share, or all those like oneself or most of them. By those like oneself] mean 
those of the same nation, fellow citizens, those of the same age, relatives, 
generally, one’s equals; for in the first place it is shameful not to share to 
the same extent in such things as education and other similar things, but 
all these things are more shameful if they appear to be one’s own [fault]; 
because in this way they actually [seem to come] more from vice, if one 
is the cause of one’s own past present or future [deficiencies].!2° 


It follows that each person should be interested in the correct ethical devel- 
opment of the other person—and, therefore, in the other’s happiness—as this 
is also part of his own ethical development and happiness.!#! This is why in a 
community where people live together and are concerned for each other’s hap- 
piness, it is important that ethical values and examples are discussed publicly 
so to provide the best education for each one in the interest of all.!2? These prin- 
ciples are manifest if we look not only at how, in the large-scale system of the 
polis, private citizens and legislators comment on their fellow-citizen’s actions, 
but also if we observe how friends and relatives behave in the smaller scale sys- 
tem of a family or a community of friends. What these communities have in 


to say, provide the specific sort of connectedness that, in Greek cities, grounds the interest 
in and concern by each citizen for the quality of mind and character of his fellow citizens” 
(Cooper 1999, p. 232). 

120 Arist. Rhet. 11 6, 1384a8-16. 

121 “Aristotle does not have in view the kind of altruism that consists in wanting to benefit, 
in principle, any other, regardless of his relationship to oneself [...]. Aristotle locates 
well-wishing firmly within close interpersonal (and mutual) relationships, and not in 
one-way actions or attitudes” (Gill 1998(a), p. 319). 

122 Arist. EN IX 4, 166a1—b29. See Annas 1993, pp. 249-262; Gill 1998(a). 
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common is that each member is somehow committed to the other in sharing 
a certain life (the best possible) and, as such, should sincerely care for the eth- 
ical development of his neighbour.!?3 I will discuss this point at greater length 
shortly. First, I would like to point out that, according to this line of thought, 
the correct development of our character does not depend solely on us and on 
our individual ability to see and do the right thing; it also depends on the way 
we value other people and their judgements on our actions.!24 Also, the ethi- 
cal development resulting from this activity produces benefits that go beyond 
the individual. Other people’s opinions about the agent’s actions do not just 
have an individual-centred educational aim but they play a fundamental role 
in the collective understanding of what is good and what is bad. Once someone 
has been led by others to recognise that he made a mistake, it follows that he 
will be able not only to correct his error, but, also, finally to understand that 
what he did was wrong and, possibly, ifhe is mature enough, why. Accordingly, 
this understanding should prevent the agent, and the people who witnessed 
his error, from making the same mistake again and, eventually, it should enable 
the development of a properly virtuous disposition that would constitute the 
core of happiness (eddatuovia) for the individual and the community.!5 Thus, 
it turns out that to live in a community of people who care about their mutual 
ethical character, a community of philoi, is key to having a happy life. 


2.2 Talking and Living with Friends 

I will now explore in more detail how a community of philoi should function 
in order to promote this kind of outcome. I will take as a case study for this 
analysis the functioning of a polis as described in Aristotle’s Politics. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, the first forms of associations, such as families and villages, 
originated in the aim of the satisfaction of bare needs of life such as food and 
protection from danger.!2 What distinguishes the origin of the civic society 


123 Arist. EN VIII 10, 1159b25-1160a30. “Philia is other-concern restricted to those people to 
whom one has a certain sort of commitment. The commitment can be deep, as with 
friendship based on good character, or shallow, as in utility friendship, it can be continuing 
or transitory. It can be based on natural choice, as with adults developing an acquaintance, 
or can arise from unchosen relationships as with family relationships” (Annas 1993, p. 250). 
See also Konstan 1997, p. 92. 

124 “Welearn about ourselves by having another self before us whose similar actions and traits 
we can study from a more detached and more objective point of view” (Sherman 1989, 
p- 143). 

125 Arist. EN I 4—6, 1097a15-1098a20. See in particular Cooper 1977, pp. 300-302. 

126 Arist. Pol. 1 2, 1252b7-15. 
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is the human need not just for living but living well. The polis, therefore, rep- 
resents the most perfect and complete kind of community, the one in which 
complete self-sufficiency is achieved (adté&pxeta).12” The desire to reproduce 
and satisfy the need of food and protection from danger led to the establish- 
ment of communities that were self-sufficient only from a reproductive and 
economical point of view. However, according to Aristotle, these kinds of com- 
munity could not provide for the satisfaction of another desire constitutive of 
human beings: the desire to live well (ed Cv). The self-sufficiency achieved with 
the constitution of political societies, instead, does include this third aspect: 
this is why the kind of self-sufficiency that we find in the polis is of the perfect, 
fully achieved, kind. 

The transition from communities such as families and villages to political 
states is, therefore, a natural development of human nature: human beings do 
not only eat, reproduce, fight and build fortifications; they also have the natural 
desire to speak and to communicate to other people what they think and feel, 
and to discuss the reasons why they do so in one way rather than another. 
Consequently, at the basis of the formation of the polis is discussion about what 
constitutes a good life, and this is done through discourse (Aóyoç) about what 
is right and wrong. 

Sit dé MoArtixdv 6 &vOpwmosg CHov náonç editto xai TAVTdS dyEAatov Cwov 
udAov, Sijrov. obbev yap, wo pauév, påny ý Pots nowt Adyov SE uóvov 
dvbpwrtos Exet TAV ww: ý Lev odv pwvh Tod AUIPOD xai NdEos oti onEtov, 
51d xai Tots dots dmdpyet wors (MEPL yàp TOUTOV ý Mats adTHY EANAVOs, Tod 
exe atono Aumypod xai ndeog xai tadta onuciver AANAotS), 6 SE Adyos ert 
TH SyAoby Eat TO ouupépov xai tò BARBEpdv, wote xai TO Sixctov xal TO KStxov" 
todto yap mpd TH AMA CHa Tog avOpwmots iov, Td Ldvov dyabod xal xaxod 
xai Sixcetov xai ddixov xai TAV Mwy atobyow yew: h dé ToUTW xowwvia noet 
oixiav xai MOA. 


It is also clear why a human being is more of a political animal than a 
bee or any gregarious animal. Nature makes nothing pointlessly as we say 
and no animal has speech except the human being. A voice is a signifier of 
what is pleasant and painful, this is why it also belongs to other animals 
(for their nature goes this far: to perceive what is pleasant or painful and 
signify this to each other) but speech is for making clear what is beneficial 
or harmful and hence also what is just or unjust. For this is peculiar 


127 Arist. Pol. 1 2, 1252b28-32. See Irwin 1988, p. 406 and 1990, p. 85. 
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to human beings, in comparison to the other animals, that they alone 
have perception of what is good or bad, just, unjust and the rest and it 
is community in these that makes a household and a city-state.!28 


Aristotle also explains that the act of getting together and speaking about these 
things is built into every human being: the ones that do not feel this need are 
similar either to beasts or gods.!29 


For if the conception of a good has to be expanded in terms of such 
notions as those of practice, of the narrative unity of human life and of 
a moral tradition, then goods, and with them the only grounds for the 
authorities of law and virtues, can only be discovered by entering into 
those relationships which constitute communities whose central bond is 
ashared vision and understanding of goods. To cut oneself off from shared 
activities from which one has initially to learn obediently as an apprentice 
learns, to isolate oneself from the communities which find their aim and 
purpose in such activities, will be to debar oneself from finding any good 
outside of oneself.13° 


This is why the polis needs to promote those activities that bring citizens 
together; participating in public gathering such as sacrifices or festivals that 
facilitate citizens’ interaction and the sharing of viewpoints on subjects that are 
of relevance for collective happiness.!*! If each member brings to the attention 
of the community his own point of view, and the example of his own conduct, 
this can be related and compared with that of other people and this will finally 
produce an improved shared understanding.” It is interesting that, in the 


128 Arist. Pol. 1 2, 1253a7-18. See Sorabji 1993, pp. 79-96 on the possession of speech as a 
criterion to differentiate humans from animals. 

129 Arist. Pol. 1 2, 1253a26-30. 

130 Maclntyre 1981, p. 258, here identifies a feature of Aristotelian ethics (the recognition of 
the communal dimension) that MacIntyre regards as fundamental for any credible ethical 
theory. 

131 “Il gioco regolato delle asserzioni e delle obiezioni, landare e venire delle domande e 
delle argomentazioni formano il metodo adatto per la costituzione di convinzioni con- 
divise intersoggettivamente” (Bubner 1994, p. 235). See also Barnes 1980, p. 130; Nussbaum 
1986(a), pp. 160—179; Starr 1986, p. 220 and Cooper 1990, p. 232. 

132 For a very similar contemporary account of these topics, see Habermas 1981, especially 
volume 11, pp. 99-118, where Habermas explains that the pooling of different examples of 
conduct (Verhaltendisposition) is important for generating an interpersonal dialogue that, 
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Politics, Aristotle criticises the Spartans, because they cannot offer every citizen 
the opportunity of joining the whole community in participating in the kind of 
gatherings that facilitate this dialogue.?33 

The importance of these meetings lies also in the fact that they provide 
the actual material for shared discussion; they allow people to speak about 
their own collective experiences and their points of view on these experiences. 
In this sense, to discuss does not actually interrupt the ethical activity but 
it actually provides it with concrete examples and new cases about which 
people can reason together.!54 The getting together of people naturally gives 
the opportunity of sharing, for instance, one’s life experiences or discussing 
something that has happened in the community: this is something that people 
cannot do alone and this is why the “intersubjective communication”®® of 
these experiences through dialogue is fundamental.!°6 To describe something 
as good or bad, to give meaning to certain experiences, to establish the values 
on which the community should build its good life, we necessarily need to get 
together and to speak about this. 


Experience that is intersubjectively communalized in the strict sense can- 
not be conceived without the concept of meaning that is communicated 
and shared by different subjects. Identical meanings are not formed in the 
intentional structure of a solitary subject that confronts his world in iso- 
lation.!8” For meanings to be identical in any intelligible sense, they must 
have the same validity for different subjects.!38 


through discussion, will finally attune (abstimmen) these different examples and provide 
a shared understanding constituted by the harmonious unity of various points of view. 

133 Arist. Pol. 11 9, 1271a29-37. 

134 This is a substantial point in common between Aristotle and Habermas (Bubner 1994, 
p. 236). 

135 Iam borrowing here the term from Habermas 2001, ch. 2. 

136 “We know how to learn what we owe to one another; and each of us, respectively, as 
members of a community, can self critically appropriate our past histories, in the light 
of such moral obligations, for the sake of articulating a proper ethical self-understanding 
[...]. The right ethical self-understanding is neither revealed, nor in any other way ‘given’ 
to us, but achieved in a joint effort. From this perspective, the enabling power built into 
language is of a trans-subjective, rather than an absolute, quality” (Habermas 2006, p. 123). 

137 Inthis part ofthe chapter Habermas is discussing and responding to Husserl’s treatment of 
subjective intentionality as it appears in the Cartesian Meditations and in the fifth Logical 
Investigation. 

138 Habermas 2001, p. 43. 
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Consequently, the polis, originating from smaller kinds of communities, pro- 
vides, through dialogue, the fundamental criteria for distinguishing between 
what is good and what is not and this helps shared understanding of the fact 
that “the best life, both for the individual alone and for the city-state collec- 
tively, is a life of virtue sufficiently equipped with the resources needed to take 
part to virtuous actions”.!39 To be part of a community means that we have 
already agreed with other members about certain shared values,4° it means 
that our ethical development, and that of our philoi, proceeds on the basis of 
a definition of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ as it has been discussed and agreed upon by 
the whole—or at least the most part of—the community. Accordingly, to be 
part of a community means to be actively involved in a dialogue that shapes 
those universal principles that are fundamental for guiding our practical under- 
standing and our choices. They are, in some cases, the principles that are the 
premises of the so-called practical syllogism as analysed in Chapter 3.14! By 
contrast with the universal principles of science, the principles of practical 
understanding are what they are because they are formed by “abstracting the 
core, the essential—and in this sense universal—aspect of the ethical life from 
the incidental, context-specific ones”: this process of abstraction is possible 
through experiencing a life with others and sharing a discourse about what is 
good. The one who willingly puts himself outside this dialogue deprives himself 
of the possibility of recognising these principles and thus deprives the commu- 
nity of his opinions and his example on important ethical matters.!43 That is 
why Aristotle says that someone who lives outside the community is a beast or 
a god: someone who does not say a word to his fellow human being about what 
is good and what is not is not a human being as we understand it. He is, in Pan’s 
words, inhumane (&név8pwros): he does not reciprocate the interest that the 
community has in him and he does not understand the mutual benefits that 
this relationship would produce for both the individual and the community.44 
In fact, it is natural for human beings—but also for animals—to feel a bond, 


139 Arist. Pol. VII 1, 1323b40-1324a2. 

140 “The justification of state intervention in the lives of individuals is in general provided first 
by the individuals themselves in so far as they have voluntarily entered into an association 
which aims at the good life” (Gerson 1987, p. 212). 

141 See Chapter 3, section 2.2. 

142 Gill 2005, p. 21. See also Nussbaum 1978, essay 4. 

143 “A crucial feature of the thinking involved is the idea that communicating the ultimate 
preferability of post-reflective knowledge is the most profound way to benefit others, and 
that doing so is an integral part of living the best possible human life” (Gill 1996, p. 325). 

144 Arist. EN X 6, 1167b2-9. Gill 1998(a), especially pp. 318-319. 
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some kind of philia among members of the same species;!*5 and, once one has 
identified fundamental ethical values by sharing one’s life with others, it is also 
necessary that one expresses those values in the everyday life of interpersonal 
relationships in order to be properly virtuous and, therefore, happy. As pointed 
out in the previous chapter and at the beginning of this one, experience helps 
to sharpen not only theoretical but also ethical understanding. This, of course, 
requires the presence of other people with whom one can develop this under- 
standing until one’s own inclination toward doing the right thing becomes fully 
natural.!46 

If we now look back at the Dyscolos, after this analysis of Aristotle’s thought 
on human communities, we can find a number of analogies with Aristotle's 
account. Knemon made a mistake when he decided to withdraw from every 
kind of human relationship. Knemon’s life provided him with several bad expe- 
riences and, in consequence, he became distrustful of other people in gen- 
eral. According to the portrait of the typical old man in the Rhetoric, we know 
that, for Aristotle too, old people usually tend to be overly suspicious precisely 
because of their experiences.!*” But Knemon, as an old man, offers an extreme 
version of Aristotle’s stereotype: his misanthropic inclinations have become so 
accentuated that he has started to mistrust every human being completely and 
to refuse to share his life with others altogether. His bad character over the years 
could not be amended by anyone, as no one was allowed to speak to him. He 
kept himself, his property, and his daughter isolated and condemned to a point- 
less sterility, painful for his household and for the whole community of friends 
and neighbours.!48 Knemon’s bad disposition has become a fixed trait of his 
character because Knemon abstracted himself from any human relationship 
and from the praise and blame of other people, gradually convincing himself 
that he alone offered the right example to follow. In this way, he deprived him- 
self and his fellows of a truly happy life because he blocked any dialogue with 
them: his own and others’ ethical, economical and reproductive development 
was virtually stopped. His behaviour was harmful not only for himself but for 
everyone around him and it did not produce any significant dialogue that could 


145 Arist. EN VIII 1, 1155a15—22. 

146 Arist. EN VII 5, 1147422. 

147 Arist. Rhet. 1113, 138g9b21—-22. 

148 Knemon and his daughter, however, are decent people. Knemon’s daughter has been 
protected from the external world and she is virtuous as she does not know what malice 
and corruption are (Men. Dysc. 34-36). Also Knemon’s character promotes an ethic of 
work and agricultural labour even if he advocates this to an extreme extent (Men. Dysc. 
718-721). 
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improve his or any other's understanding of what was right and wrong. When 
Knemon understands this, it is too late: his emotional disposition to distrust 
other people and his ingrained instinct to escape their presence can hardly be 
softened; however, the experiences which he was forced to share have given 
him some kind of understanding and directed his attention towards values and 
examples that he now recognises as good and which he should at least try to 
imitate. 

Our understanding of Knemon is deepened by referring to the contrasting 
character of Sostratos, in the light of what has been said about Aristotle. Sos- 
tratos is open to everyone and every experience. What we learn from him is 
that, while one ought to be open to life’s experiences and interpersonal rela- 
tionships, it is also important to be able to select among them and not pursue 
one’s desires indiscriminately. According to Aristotle, this trait in particular is a 
common characteristic of young people, who are prone to follow their various, 
changing desires in an impulsive and quick-tempered way.'*9 Because of lack 
of experience, they are keen to take up all sorts of experiences that life offers 
them;1°° and this is how Sostratos behaves at the beginning of the play. Young 
people such as Sostratos, however, have an advantage; by contrast with older 
people such as Knemon, they enjoy living with others and are more ready to 
listen to other people’s suggestions: young people, says Aristotle “are fond of 
friends and eager for companions because they enjoy living with others”.! If 
they learn how to take advantage of other people’s company, they will also learn 
progressively how to soften their temper and to be good. While they are still 
young, because they do not yet have a consistently virtuous disposition, young 
people are more attentive to the opinion of others in their regard;5? accord- 
ingly, they feel shame if they make mistakes as they are afraid of the criticisms 
of their philoi. At a young age, it is this feeling of shame that guides people's 
actions and choices rather than a clear understanding of what is good and what 
is bad.153 

This understanding will come with time, experience and education: we 
know from the Nicomachean Ethics that, if young people are guided by the cor- 
rect education of their emotional dispositions, accompanied by learning and 
experience, they have a good chance of achieving finally that level of ethical 


149 Arist. Rhet. 11 12, 1389a2-12. 
150 Arist. Rhet. 11 12, 1389a21-29. 
151 Arist. Rhet. 11 12, 1389a35—-b3. 
152 Arist. Rhet. 11 6, 1384a23-25. 
153 Arist. EN IV 15, 128b16-23. 
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understanding. Sostratos represents again a good example of this general pic- 
ture: at the beginning of the play he is overly confident and he only follows 
his own judgement about getting whatever he wants. His meeting with Gor- 
gias confronts him with a difficult situation and this enables him to see that his 
attitude has been impulsive and quick-tempered. He, therefore, decides to fol- 
low Gorgias’ suggestions. We saw that, at the end of the play, Sostratos is not 
completely changed but he has had an ethically significant experience that 
has potentially taught him something. We also have the impression that the 
presence of a good friend such as Gorgias will probably lead him in the right 
direction. 


3 Conclusions 


I hope to have clarified the analogies between Aristotle and Menander on the 
subject of character. In the first part of the chapter, I discussed how Menander 
constructs the characters of Knemon and Sostratos and how he presents the 
kind of problems that they exemplify. Both Knemon and Sostratos, for opposite 
reasons, lack the basic experience and understanding needed for a stable, 
virtuous character. Sostratos is a young man and his desires and inclinations 
need to be educated with the help of a more experienced friend such as, for 
instance, Gorgias. His ethical understanding will develop progressively if he 
continues to make good use of his resources and to listen to the feedback of his 
more expert friends. On the other hand, Knemon is an old misanthrope and, 
at the end of the play, we realise that Knemon’s character will probably never 
change: Knemon’s inclinations have been settled features of his character for a 
long time. At the end of the play, he progresses in ethical understanding but he 
cannot bring himself to do naturally what he has now understood to be good. 
Knemon’s problem is the fact that he has lived in isolation for long time: no one 
had the chance to observe and correct his character discussing with him about 
the best way to live. This kind of behaviour has been a problem not just for him 
but for everyone who was around him: Knemon’s desire to be isolated spoiled 
the happiness of his family and his larger community of neighbours. 

In Aristotle we have found analogous ideas. Aristotle argues that it is up 
to us how we make use of our natural inclinations and the goods that we 
happen to receive in life. Friends, as part of the goods given by fortune, are 
an indispensable ingredient of our happiness as they provide the possibility 
of example and dialogue. To talk and reflect together about the best way to 
act and live constitutes an essential ingredient of our own happiness and 
that of our friends. The polis presents, in a larger scale, an example of how a 
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community of friends or a household (oikos) should work: to be part of a polis 
is to get together and communicate in order to contribute to each person’s 
better understanding of what is good or not for the sake of mutual benefit 
and everyone’s happiness. As in the Dyscolos, to exist outside this dialogue 
spoils one’s own happiness because, being alone, one loses the opportunity 
to relate to others and, therefore, the chance to improve one’s own ethical 
understanding. Also it makes less perfect the happiness of the community 
because other people will be deprived of the example, the point of view and, 
more generally, the support of that one member who has decided to live alone. 


Conclusions 


In these final remarks I would like to summarise what has been said so far and 
reflect, in more general terms, on the nature and objective of my enquiry. 

Ihave started this book by analysing Menander’s and Aristotle’s treatment of 
the processes of theoretical and practical understanding. I first focused (Chap- 
ter 2) on the process of theoretical understanding and I pointed out that, for 
both Menander and Aristotle, a complete understanding of how things stand 
in the world or in the microcosm of the comic plot can only develop out of 
a combination of empirical evidence based on experience and reasoning that 
can give meaning to the bare sensory material. The successful conclusion of 
this thinking process explains everything that has been experienced before 
giving a unitary and final account of it, as happens in cases of Menandrian 
dramatic recognitions or in Aristotle’s theory of scientific demonstrations. In 
this respect, I argue, Menandrian comedy also seems to suit Aristotle’s aes- 
thetic thought particularly well: watching Menander’s comedies, spectators are 
invited to develop an increasing understanding of the logic of the plot and of 
the characters’ reasoning which eventually leads the audience to a comprehen- 
sive understanding of how things stand and who people are.! 

These reflections induced me to explore further the way in which Menan- 
drian characters progress in their ethical understanding and how the audience 
is led to follow their ethical reasoning and the acknowledgement of their ethi- 
cal mistakes that produces eventually the happy ending. Accordingly, in Chap- 
ter 3, I focused my attention on Menander’s and Aristotle's analogous treatment 
of ethical understanding. As in the case of theoretical understanding, success- 
ful ethical reasoning depends, to an important extent, on how we evaluate the 
specific particulars with which the action is involved. An adequate perception 
of what the circumstances of the action are depends on our cognitive facul- 
ties and our emotional responses to a given set of circumstances. It seems that, 
in both Menander’s and Aristotle’s presentation, we often make wrong ethical 
choices because emotions aroused in response to the perception of given cir- 
cumstances hinder our correct ethical reasoning. Perceived particulars often 
stimulate excessive emotional responses; consequently, our reasoning is dis- 
torted because we do not evaluate the particulars of the action correctly. 

However, the fact that we act in circumstances that are not clear or are unex- 
pected does not make us any less responsible for our wrong ethical choices, 


1 See also Chapter 1, section 2 for further discussion on this topic. 
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as I have explored in Chapter 4. Chance and accidental ignorance, Tyché and 
Agnoia, provide us with opportunities for action that we should be able to use 
in the right way. Both Menander and Aristotle seem to agree in saying that a 
misfortune does not really affect the quality of our choices: what characterises 
our ethical deliberation as right or wrong is the reasoning that leads to it rather 
then the more or less fortunate result that we achieve through it. Accordingly, to 
an important extent, life’s fortunate or unfortunate accidents are an indispens- 
able ingredient of human life in that they provide us with occasions to exercise 
our ability to reason, to make choices and to see how other people go through 
the same process. Thus, accidental events provide us with the experience that, 
together with appropriate ethical reasoning, will progressively sharpen our eth- 
ical understanding. 

In fact, both Menander and Aristotle seem to agree on the fact that we 
cannot say we are properly virtuous just because once, or occasionally, we have 
made the right choice. People such as Demeas or Polemon are often prevented 
from doing the right thing because their excessive temper overwhelms them. 
Although we understand from the play that they are fine people and they 
usually do fine actions, the events presented in the plot demonstrate that they 
do not show a consistently virtuous disposition: they often make wrong choices 
because they are not habituated to control their temperamental inclinations. 
Truly virtuous agents exercise the full potential of their ethical understanding 
if, on every occasion, they respond in the right way and feel the right kind 
of emotion. Ethical understanding, therefore, like theoretical understanding, 
requires intellectual and ethical skills that need to be developed into a stable 
disposition which would enable us to find the right solution to any given issue: 
Aristotle and Menander, as analysed in Chapter 5, seem to agree on this point. 
To this degree, the process of character formation is, for both Aristotle and 
Menander, up to us: we decide how to shape our character on the basis of 
the choices we make in life. The process is delicate, especially in the early 
stages, but with the help of more experienced friends, teachers and relatives, 
we may gradually become more capable of making the right choice according 
to an ethical understanding that increases with age and experience.” If, like 
old Knemon, we do not carry out this process properly and we indulge in bad 
habits, not listening to the suggestions of others, we risk preventing forever 
the possibility of developing a virtuous character: our bad inclinations will 
become deeply rooted habits and no reasoning would be able to make us 
change our way of life. Interpersonal debate about what is right and wrong is, 


2 See Chapter 5, section 3 and Arist. EN 1115, m2bu-24. 
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therefore, indispensable for adequate character-development. Living a shared 
life and engaging in dialogue with other people, with members of the same 
family, friends or fellow citizens, means finding together with them the right 
way to live, aiming at understanding what it means to live a good and happy 
life and to base our actions and objectives on this ideal. This sort of dialogue 
produces mutual benefits for the individual and the other people involved 
as it contributes to everyone’s understanding and, consequently, everyone’s 
happiness. 

Concluding, I hope that this book has successfully shown that Menander 
and Aristotle share a general vision of human nature and happiness. They seem 
to have a similar understanding of how people reason and make choices and 
how this affects their life and character. As already indicated, in Menander 
and in Aristotle, the critical point, in the process that leads people to practical 
and theoretical understanding, occurs when human emotions and inclinations 
become involved in this process. Thus, the specific individual perception of a 
particular that directs our understanding is closely connected to the specific 
individual desires and emotions that one feels in that context. When the 
agent’s mind is affected by a given perception it can sometimes be imagined as 
forming a dialogue between reason, emotion and desiret on what perception 
suggests at any given moment. For instance, in the case of Samia as analysed 
in Chapter 3, Demeas’ excessive anger and his love for Chrysis underlie his 
misunderstanding and the formation of defective practical reasoning based on 
what he has seen and heard. This misunderstanding leads Demeas to make a 
mistake and to behave badly with respect to others. 

In turn, the elements that contribute to the agent's final decision (reason, 
emotion and desires) are also involved in the explanation that the agent gives 
of his choices to himself and others; to an important extent, these factors 
are part of the knowledge that the agent has of himself and his character. 
For instance, at the end of Samia, Demeas, like most Menandrian characters 
such as Polemon and Knemon, shows that he has understood his errors, he 
is also able to give an account of what led him into making a mistake and to 
promise not to do it again. Sharing this kind of understanding with other people 
helps to improve mutual understanding of the right way to act and to live; the 
final happy ending, in Menander, produces better understanding for both the 


3 Sherman 1997; Cooper 1999; Konstan 2006(b); See also Nussbaum 2001 and Price 2009 for 
cognate modern theories and Chapter 3, section 2 for further discussion an bibliography on 
this topic. 

4 See Gill 1996, pp. 356-383; 400-443 and 2006, ch. 4. See also Chapter 5 for further discussion 
and bibliography on this topic. 
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audience and the characters involved.5 This shared interest in life’s objectives 
and goals is an indispensable ingredient of human happiness. For instance, the 
case of Knemon has shown clearly that one’s happiness also depends on the 
ability to share one’s understanding with others in order to build a shared vision 
of life’s aims and objectives that can guide our actions and, thus, improve our 
ethical understanding, giving each person the chance to live the best possible 
life. 

As mentioned in the introduction,® the degree of similarity demonstrated 
here between Aristotle and Menandere gives scope for further lines of inquiry 
about the significance and implications of these analogies. It is my hope to 
have provided, with this book, a firm foundation and a clear set of determinate 
conclusions on ethical understanding for these two key figures of ancient Greek 
civilization, that will stimulate, in due course, original and exciting research. 


5 See Chapter 1, section 2. 
6 Seep.3n.6andp.4n.7. 
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1-12 
34-39 
39-44 
50-77 
322-325 
352-357 
466-480 
481-482 
694 
71-723 
731-733 
808-818 
901-904 
Epitrepontes 
303-305 
325-333 
361-369 
386-390 
446-457 
499-509 
536-538 
860-866 
867-873 
1093-1099 
1106-1109 
Perikeiromene 
136-142 
147-150 
162-167 
336-341 
485-503 


115n38 


29 
29 
29 
30 
119 
120; 122 
ug 
120—121 
122 


80 


153 

128; 1901148 
128 

161 

162; 153 

162 

6; 154-155 
155 

165 

7; 156; 166; 190n148 
159 

163-164 

160 


26 

26-27 

27 

28 

28; 31 

29; 32; 35 
33; 35 
33-34; 35 
34 

173 
137-138 


108 

109 

109—110 

u6 

112n26; 113; 15 


INDEX OF ANCIENT SOURCES 


708-723 
982-989 
Samia 
3 
38-48 
63-67 
213-218 
262-264 
265-269 
270-279 
316-323 
477-479 
540-543 
702—703 


Plato 

Republic 
534a-b 
602c—603b 

Theaetetus 
184d-185d 


111—112 
114; 145 


82; 161 
82-83 

81 

64; 70; 75 
67 

67; 68-69 
7 

72 

74 

69 

75 


15; 15n20 
31273 44 


44-45 


Plautus 
Rudens 


9-23 


Sophocles 
Antigone 
688-701 
739 
Oedipus Tyrannus 
449-462 
Trachiniae 
588-593 


Theophrastus 
Characters 
XV, 3-11 
XVIII, 15-18 


227 


123n67 


167;168 
168 


73-74 


76-77 


